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TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


Part X. 


** FoRTUNA sxvo lata negotio, et 
Ludum insvlentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 

Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : SI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QU DEDIT, ET MBA 

VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 

PavPERIEM SINE DOTE QUZRO.”” 


Tue result of a very long consulta- 
tion between Mr Runnington and his 
partners, held on the day after his last 
interview with Mr Aubrey, was, that 
he drew up the following draft of 
a letter, addressed to Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap. 


“ Lincoln's Inn, 26th April, 18— 
“ GENTLEMEN, 
Dor d. Titmouse v. Jotter. 
“In answer to your letter of yester- 
day, (the 25th inst.,) we beg to in- 
form you, that after the judgment in 
this cause pronounced yesterday inthe 
Court of King’s Bench, our client, Mr 
Aubrey, does not intend to resist the 
claim jof Mr Titmouse to the residue 
of the Yatton property. We now, 
therefore, beg to give you notice, that 
on the 17th of next month you will be 
at liberty, on behalf of your client, Mr 
Titmouse, to take possession of all 
‘the property at Yatton, at present in 
the pomeen of Mr Aubrey. The 
whole of the last quarter’s rents, due 
at Ladyday, have been paid into the 
.bank of Messrs Harley, at Grilston, 
and will, on the 17th of May, be placed 
at the disposal of your client. 
NO, CCXCVIII, -VOL. XLVIII. 


Hor. Carm. Lib. iii. 49, 


‘“‘ We are also instructed to request 
the delivery of your bill at as early a 
period as may suit your convenience, 
with a view to its immediate examina- 
tion and settlement. 

‘* We cannot forbear adding, while 
thus implicitly following the instrue- 
tions of our client, our very great sur- 
iy and regret at the course which 

e has thought fit to adopt; since we 
have the strongest reasons for believ- 
ing, that had he been disposed to con- 
test your claim further, in accordance 
with advice received from a high 
quarter, his case would have been ma- 
terially strengthened, and your diffi- 
culties greatly increased, We feel 
confident that the magnanimity dis- 
played by our client, will be duly ap- 
preciated by yours. 

_ Weare, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 
Runwnineton & Co, 
Messrs Quirk, GAMMoN, 
AND Snap. 


** Really,” said Mr Runnington, 
when he had read over the above to 
his partners, ‘I must throw in a word 
or two about those infernal mesne 
profits—yet it’s a very ticklish sub- 
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ject, especially with such people as 
these.” 

One partner shook his head, and the 
other looked very thoughtful. 

«¢ We must not compromise Mr Au- 
brey,” said the former. 

“We have had no instructions on 
that point,” said the latter,—* on the 
contrary, you told us yourself that 
your instructions were to announce an 
unconditional surrender.” 

‘That may be; but in so des- 
perate a business as this, I do think 
we have a discretion to exercise on 
behalf of himself and family, which, 
I must say, he seems quite incapable 
of exercising himself. Nay, upon my 
honour, I think we are bound. not to 
forego the slightest opportunity of se- 
curing an advantage for our client.” 

His partners seemed struck. with 
this observation; and Mr Runnington, 
after a few-moment’s consideration, 
added the following postcript. 

«P.S.—As to the mesne profits, 
by the way, of course we anticipate 
no difficulty in effecting an aticable 
arrangement satisfactory to both par- 
ties, due consideration being had for 


the critical position in which our 
client finds himself so, suddenly and 


unexpectedly placed. Indeed, it is 
not difficult to conceive that Mr 
Aubrey, in taking the step of which 
we have above advised you, must have 
contemplated—” (here Mr Running- 
ton paused for a considerable time,) 
* being met in a similar frank, liberal, 
and equitable spirit.” 

It was agreed, at length, that the 
whole amount and effect of the above 
postscript was a spontaneous sugges- 
tion of Messrs Runnington’s, not in 
any way implicating, or calculated in 
any event to annoy, Mr Aubrey ; and 

- a fair copy of the letter and postscript 
having been made, it was signed by 
the head of the firm, and forthwith 
dispatched to Saffron Hill. 

« Struck, by Jove, Gammon !” ex- 
claimed Mr Quirk, a8, with the above 
letter open-in his hands; he hurried, 
the instant that he had read it, into 
the room of his wily partner, and put 
the letter into his haids. Gammon 
read it with appatett calmness, but 
a slight flush overspread his cheek ; 

- ahd as he finished the perusal, a sub- 
dued smile of excitement and triumph 
stole over his countenance. 

“Lord, Gammon! is’nt it glori- 
ous?” quoth Mr Quirk, heatedly, 
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rubbing his hands together ; * give us 
your hand, Gammon! We've fought 
a precious hard battle together”— 
and he shook his partner’s hand with 
vehement cordiality. ‘ This fellow 
Aubrey is a trump—is’nt he ?—Egad, 
if I'd been in his shoes one way or 
another, I’d have stuck at Yatton 
for a dozen years to come —ah, 
ha!” 

‘«¢ Yes, I am sure you would if: you 
had been able,” replied Gammon, drily, 
and with a smile. 

“‘ Ay, that I would,” replied Mr 
Quirk, with a triumphant chuckle; 
‘but now to come to business. By 
next quarter-day Titmouse will have 
L.5000 in hard cash,—half of it on 
the 17th of next month.— Lord! what 
have we done for him!” he added, 
with a sort of sigh. 

«*‘ We’ve put an ape into possession 
of Paradise—that’s all—” said Gam. 
mon, absently and half aloud, and 
bitterly and contemptuously. 

*‘ By the way, Gammon, you see 
what 's said about our Bill—eh? The 
sooner it’s made out the better, I 
should say—and—ahem! hem!—while 
Mr Aubrey’s on the tight rope he 
won't think of looking down at the 
particular items, will he? I should 
say, now's our time, and strike while 
the iron’s hot! I’ve got rather a 
full entry, I can assure you. I must 
say, Snap’s done his duty, and I've 
not had my eyes shut-—ahem !” here 
Mr Quirk winked very knowingly, 

«* All that, Mr Quirk, I leave, as 
usual, to your admirable manage- 
ment as to that of a first-rate man of 
business. - You know I'm asad hand 
at accounts ; but you and Snap are— 
you'll do all that should be done.” 

“ Ay, ay—trust us!” interrupted 
Quirk, quickly, with a significant 
nod, and fancying himself and Siap 
already at work, plundering the poor 
Aubreys. “And; by the way, Gai- 
mon, there are the mesne profits— 
that’s a mighty fine postscript of 
theirs, isn’t it?” and, replacing his 
spectacles, he read over the postscript 
aloud. “ All my eye, of course!” he 
added, as-he laid down:-the letter,— 
but I suppose one must give “em a 
little time; it és a little hard on him 
just at present ; but then, to be sure, 
that’s his look out—not our’s or Tit- 
mouse’s. Off-hand, I should say we 
ought to becontent with—say—twenty 
thousand down, and the rest in two 
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1840.] - 
years’ time, so as to give him time to 
look about him a little’——— 

‘¢ That will be quite an after con- 
sideration,”’ said Mr Gammon, who; 
for the last few minutes, had appeared 
lost in thought. 

« Egad—an after consideration ? 
Hang me if J think so, Gammon! 
There’s a certain bond—eh? you res 
collect ’—— 

«‘ T assure you, Mr Quirk, that my 
eye is fixed quite as steadily and anx~ 
iously on that point as yours,” said 
Gammon, gravely. 

«“ Thank you—thank you, Gam- 
mon!" replied Quirk, with rather a 
relieved air—* it couldn’t possibly be 
in better hands. Lud—to go wrong 
there! It would send me to my grave 
at a hand gallop—it would, so help me 
Heaven, Gammon!—Titmouse is a 

ueer hand to deal with — isn’t he? 
Wasn't he strange and bumptious the 
other day? Egad, it made me quake ! 
Need we tell him, just yet,” he drop- 

_ ped his voice, “ of the letter we've 
got? Couldn’t we safely say only 


they have sent us word that we shall 
have Yatton by the 17th?” 
“‘ Very great caution is necessary, 


Mr Quirk, just now ”—— 

‘‘ You don’t think the young scamp's 
going to turn round on us, and snap 
his fingers in our face, eh?” enquired 
Mr Quirk, apprehensively, violently 
twirling about his watch-key. 

“ If you leave him implicitly to me, 
you shall get all you want,” replied 
Gammon, very gravely, and very 
pointedly, Quirk’s colour changed a 
little; as he felt the keen grey eye of 
Gammon fixed upon him, and he invo- 
luntarily shrunk under it. 

“ You'll excuse me, Gammon,” at 
length commenced Quirk, with rather 
a disturbed air; “ but there’s no 
‘fathoming you, when you get into one 
of your mysterious humours ; and you 
always look so particularly strange 
whenever we get on this subject! 
What can you know that I don’t—or 
ought not?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, I assure you,” 
Yeplied Gammon, with a gay smile. 

* Well, I should have thought not. 
But, coming back to the main point, 
if one could but touch some part of 
that same ten thousand pounds, I 
should be a happy man !—Consider, 
Gammon, what a draw there has been 

‘on my purse for this last. sixteen 
months.” —- 
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“ Well; can you doubt being soon 

richly repaid, my dear sir? Only 

don’t be too hasty.” 

‘* I take it, Gammon, we've a lien 
on the rents now in the banker's hands; 
and to become due next quarter-day ; 
and on the first instalment of the 
mesne profits, both for our bill of 
costs, and in respect of that same 
bond ?” 

“ Mesne profits; Mr Quirk?” 
echoed Gammon, rather quickly ; 
** you seem to take it for granted that 
they are all ready to be paid overt! 
Even supposing Titmouse not to grow 
restive, do you suppose it probable 
that Mr Aubrey, after so vast and sud- 
den a sacrifice, can have more than a 
very few thousands—probably hun- 
dreds—to keep him from immediate 
want, since we have reason to believe 
he. has got no other resources than’ 
Yatton ?” 

* Not got ’em—not got ‘em? 
D—n him! then he must look sharp 
and get ‘em, that’s all! You know 
we can’t be trifled with ; we must look 
after the interests of—Titmouse.. And 
what's he to start with; if there’s no 
mesne profits forthcoming ? But, hang 
it! they must: I should say, a gentle 
pressure, by and by, as soon as he’s 
fairly out of Yatton, must produce 
money, or sécurity—he must know 
quantities of people of rank and sub. 
stance that would rush forward, if they 
once heard him squeal ”——_ 

** Ah; you're for putting the thuinb- 
screws on at once—eh?” enqui 
Gammon, with subdued energy, and 
a glance of anger and horror. 

“ Ay—capital—that’s just what I 
meant.” 

* Heartless old scoundrel!” thought 
Gammon, almost expressifig as muctr; 


‘but his momentary excitement passed 


off unobserved by Mr Quirk. * And, 
T tiust say, I agree with you,” he 
added ; * we ought in justice to sée 
you first reimbursed your very heavy 
outlays, Mr Quirk.” - 
‘© Well, that’s ‘honotrable, Gan- 
mon.—Oh, Gammon, how I wish you 
would let me make a ftiend of you,” 
suddenly added Mr Quirk, eyeing 
wistfully his surprised companion. ~ 
* If you have one sincere, disinté- 
rested friend in the world, Mr Quirk, © 
he is to be found in Oily Gammon,” 
said that gentleman, throwing great 
warmth into his manner, perceiving 
that. Mr Quirk was labouring with 


‘ 
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description at his senior partner,’ 


some communication of which he 
wished to deliver himself. 

* Gammon, Gammon! how I wish 
I could think so !” replied Quirk, look- 
ing earnestly, yet half distrustingly, 
at Gammon, and fumbling about his 
hands in his pockets. The mild and 
friendly expression of Gammon’s 
countenance, however, invited com- 
municativeness ; and after softly open- 
ing and shutting the two doors, to as- 
certain that no one was trying to over- 
hear what might be passing, he re- 
turned to his chair, which he drew 
closer to Gammon, who noticed this 
air of preparation with not a little cu- 
riosity. 

«© 1 may be wrong, Gammon,” 
commenced Mr Quirk, in alow tone; 
«* but I do believe you've always felt 

: a kind of personal friendship towards 
me ; and there ought to be no secrets 
among friends. Friends, indeed? 
Perhaps its premature to mention so 
small a matter; but at a certain sil- 
versmith’s, not a thousand miles from 
the Strand, there's at this moment in 
hand, as a present from me to you”— 
[Oh dear, dear! Mr Quirk! what a 
shocking untruth! and at your ad- 
vanced period of life, too !]—‘ as 
elegant a gold snuff-box as can be 
made, with a small inscription on the 
lid. I hope you won’t value it the less 
for its being the gift of old Caleb 
Quirk”——— he paused, and looked 
earnestly at Mr Gammon. 

«* My dear Mr Quirk, you have 
taken me,” said he, * quite by sur- 
prise. Value it? I will preserve it to 
the latest moment of my life, as a me- 
morial of one whom the more I know 
of, the more I respect and admire!” 

** You, Gammon, are in your prime 
—scarce even that—but I am grow- 
ing old’’—— tears appeared to glis- 
ten in the old gentleman’s eyes; 
Gammon, much moved; shook him cor- 
dially by the hand in silence, wonder- 
ing what upon earth was coming next. 
* Yes;—old Caleb Quirk’s day is 
drawing to a close—I feel it, Gam- 
mon, I feel it! But I shall leave be- 
hind me—a—a—child—an only 
daughter, Gammon ;” that gentleman 
gazed at the speaker with an expres- 
sion ofrespectful sympathy ;—* Dora! 
I don’t think you can have known 
Dora so long, Gammon, without feel- 

ing a /eetle interest in her.” Here 
Gammon’s colour mounted rapidly, 
and he looked with feelings of a novel 


Could it be possible that old Quirk 
wished to bring about a match be- 


tween his daughter and Gammon? 


His thoughts were for a moment con- 
fused. All he could do was to 
bow with an earnest—an anxious—a 
deprecating air; and Mr Quirk, ra- 
ther hurriedly, proceeded, — “ and 
when I assure you, Gammon, that it 
is in your power to make an old friend 
and his only daughter happy and 
proud,” — Gammon began to draw 
very long breaths, and to look more 
and more apprehensively at his senior 
partner,—* in short, my dear friend, 
Gammon, let me out with it at once 
—my daughter’s in love with Tit. 
mouse.” 

[* Whew!” thought Gammon, sud- 
denly and infinitely relieved.] 

«© Ah, my dear Mr Quirk, is that 
all?” he exclaimed, and shook Mr 
Quirk cordially by the hand,—* at 
length you have made a friend of me 
indeed. But, to tell you the truth, I 
have long, long suspected as much ; I 
have indeed !” 

«* Have you really? Well! there 
is no accounting for tastes, is there— 
especially among the women ? Poor 
Dora’s over head and ears—quite |— 
she is, so help me Heaven!” continued 
Quirk, energetically. 

** Well, my dear sir, and why this 
surprise? I consider Titmouse to 
be a very handsome young fellow; 
and that he is already rapidly acquir- 
ing very gentlemanly manners ; and 
as to his fortune—really, it would be 
most desirable to bring it about. In- 
deed, the sooner his heart’s fixed, and 
his word’s pledged, the better—for 
you must of course be aware that 
there will be many schemers ‘on the 
look-out to entrap his frank and inex- 
perienced” nature,—look, for instance, 
at Tag-rag.” 

« Eugh!” exclaimed Mr Quirk, 
with a sudden motion of sickening 
disgust — “the old scoundrel! —1 
smoked him long ago! Now, that I 
call villany, Gammon ; infernal vil- 
lany! Don’t you?” 

«* Indeed, indeed, Mr Quirk, I do; 
I quite agree with you! Upon my 
honour, I think it is a part of even 
my duty towards our client, if possible, 
to protect him against such infamous 
designs.” m3 

« Right—right, Gammon; by Jove, 
you're quite right—I quite agree wit 
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you!” replied Quirk earnestly, not 
observing the lambent smile upon the 
features of his calm, crafty, and sar- 
castic companion. 

« You see,” said Gammon,‘ we’ve 
a very delicate and difficult game to 
play with old Tag-rag. He’s certain- 
ly a toad, ugly and venomous—but 
then he’s gota jewel in his head—he’s 
got money, you know, and to get atit, 
we must really give him some hopes 
about his daughter and Titmouse.” 

“ Faugh! eugh! feugh! Nasty 
wretch! a little trollop! It makes 
one sick to hear of her! And, by the 
way, now we're on that subject, Gam- 
mon, what do we want of this wretch 
Tag-rag, now that Titmouse has 
actually got the property ?” 

** Want of him? Money—money.” 

« But, curse me! (excuse me, Gam. 
mon,) why go to Tag-rag? That's 
what I can’t understand! Surely any 
one will advance almost any amount 
of money to Titmouse, with such se- 
curity as he can give.” 

** Very possibly—probably”—— 

“ Possibly? Why, I myself don’t 
mind advancing him five thousand 
—nay, ten thousand pounds—when 
we've once got hold of the title-deeds.” 

«* My dear sir,” interrupted Gam- 
mon, calmly, but with a very serious 
air, and a slight change of colour 
which did not happen to attract the 
notice of his eager companion, “there 
are reasons why I should dissuade you 
from doing so; upon my word, there 
are; further than that I do not think 
it necessary to go; but I have gone 
far enough, I know well, to do you a 
real service.” Mr Quirk listened to 
all this with an air of the utmost 
amazement — even open-mouthed 
amazement. ‘* What reason, Gam- 
mon, can there be against my advan- 
cing money on a security worth more 
than a hundred times the sum borrow- 
ed?” he enquired, with visible distrust 
of his companion. 

‘** I can but assure you, that were I 
called upon to say whether I would 
advance a serious sum of money to 
Titmouse, on the security of the Yat- 
ton estates, I should at all events 
require a most substantial collateral 
security.” 

“‘ Mystery again!” exclaimed Mr 
Quirk, a sigh of yexation escaping 
him. * You'll excuse me, Gammon, 
but you'd puzzle an angel, to say no- 
thing of the devil. May I presume, 
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for one moment, so far on our pérsonal 
and professional relationship, as to ask 


‘what the reason is on which your 


advice rests?” 

“* Mere caution—excessive caution 
—anxiety to place you out of the way 
of all risk. Surely, is your borrower 
so soon to be pronounced firm in the 
saddle?” 

“ If you know any thing, Gammon, 
that I don’t, it’s your bounden duty to 
communicate it ; look at our articles.” 

“ Itis; butdo I? Prove that, Mr 
‘Quirk, and you need trouble yourself 
no more. But, in the mean while, 
(without saying how fnuch I feel hurt 
at your evident distrust,) I have but a 
word or two further to add on this 
point.” 

When Mr Gammon chose, he 
could assume an expression of fea- 
ture, a tone of voice, and a manner 
which indicated to the person he was 
addressing, that he was announcing a 
matured opinion, an inflexible deter- 
mination—and this, moreover, in the 
calmest, quietest way imaginable, 
Thus it was that he now said to Mr 
Quirk, “ My opinion is, that you 
should get some third party or parties 
to advance any required sum, and 
prevail upon Tagsrag to join in a col- 
lateral security, without—if possible 
—making him aware of the extent of 
liability he is incurring. By exciting 
him with the ridiculous notion of an 
attachment between his daughter and 
Titmouse, he may be induced to give 
his signature, as to some complimen- 
tary matter of form only. Now, 
that’s my opinion, Mr Quirk ; not 
lightly or hastily formed ; and it rests 
upon a deep feeling of personal re- 
gard towards you, and also our com- 
mon interests.” 

Mr Quirk had listened to this com- 
munication in perturbed silence, eye- 
ing the speaker with a ludicrous 
expression of mingled chagrin, appre- 
hension, and bewilderment. * Gam- 
mon,” at length said he, affecting a 
smile, “do you remember when you, 
and I, and Dora, went to the play to 
see some German thing or other— 
Foss was the name, wasn’t it ? 

“ Faust—Faust,” interrupted Gam- 
mon. 

* Well; and now, what was the 
name of that fellow that was always 
—Meth—Meph—what was it?” 

‘* Mephistophiles,” replied Gam- 
mon, unable to repress a smile, 


ee 
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“ Ah—yes! soit was. That’s all; 
only wanted to think of the name— 
‘d forgotten it. I beg your pardon, 
Gammon.” 
This was poor Mr Quirk’s way. of 
being very sarcastic with his friend, 
He thought that he had now cut him 
to the very quick. 

* If it hadn’t been for what's passed 
between us to-day, Gammon, I should 
almost begin to think that you were 
not sincere in your friendship’—— 

“* Did 1 ever deceive you? Did I 
ever attempt to over-reach you in any 
thing, Mr Quirk?” 

«“ N—o—o—,” replied Mr Quirk— 
but not in the readiest manner, or 
most confident tone in the world,—* I 
certainly can’t say I ever found you 
out—but I'll tell you what, we both 
keep a precious sharp look-out after 
each other, too—don’t we?’ he en- 
quired, with a faint smile, which 
seemed for a moment reflected upon 
the face of Gammon, 

** How long,” said he, “ I am to be 
the subject of such unkind suspicions, 
I do not know; but your nature is 
suspicious ; and as every one has his 
fault, that is the alloy in the otherwise 
pure gold of your manly, kind, and 
straightforward character, Timemay 
show how you have wronged me. 
My anxious wish is, Mr Quirk, to see 
your daughter occupy a position in 
which we may all be proud to see 
her.” Here a smile shot across 
Quirk’s anxious countenance, like 
evening sunshine on troubled waters. 

I do really believe, Gammon,” 
said he, eagerly, “ that Dora’s just 
the kind of girl to suit Titmouse” —- 

* Sodol. There’sa mingled soft- 
hess and spirit in Miss Quirk” —— 

« She’s a good girl, a good girl, 
Gammon! I hope he’ll use her well 
if he gets her.” His voice trembled. 
 She’s got very much attached to 
him! Gad, she’s quite altered lately ; 
and my sister tells me that she’s al- 
ways playing dismal music when he’s 
not there. But we can talk over 
these matters at another time. Gad, 
Gammon, you can’t think how it’s re- 
lieved me, to open my mind te you on 
this matter! We quite understand 
one another now, Gammon—eh ?” 

* Quite,” replied Gammon, point« 
edly; and Mr Quirk having quitted 
the room, the former prepared to 
answer Messrs Runnington’s letter. 
But first he leaned back, and reflect- 





ed on several points of their late con. 
versation. Of course, he had re. 
solved that Miss Quirk should never 
become Mrs Titmouse. And what 
struck. him as not a little singular, 
was this, viz., that Mr Quirk should 
have made no observation on the cir. 
cumstance that Gammon allowed him 
to risk his daughter, and her all, upon 
chances which he pronounced too 


frail to warrant advancing a thousand — 


or two of money! Yet so it was. 

This was the answer he presently 
wrote to the letter of Messrs Run- 
nington :— 


* Saffron Hil. 
6¢ GENTLEMEN, 
** Doz, d. Titmouse v. JoLTer. 


** We are favoured with your letter 
of this day’s date; and beg to assure 
you how very highly we appreciate 
the prompt and honourable course 
which has been taken by your client, 
under circumstances calculated to ex. 


cite the greatest possible commisera- 


tion. Every expression of respectful 
sympathy, on our parts, and on that 
of our client, Mr Titmouse, that you 
may think fit to convey to your dis- 
tinguished client, is his. 

«© We shall be prepared to receive 
possession of the Yatton estates on the 
day you mention—namely, the 17th 
May next, on behalf of our client, Mr 
Titmouse ; on whese behalf, also, we 
beg to thank you for your communi« 
eation concerning the last quarter's 
rents. 

* With reference to the question of 
the mesne profits, we cannot doubt 
that your client will pursue the same 
prompt and honourable line of con- 
duct which he has hitherto adopted, 
and sincerely trust that a good under- 
standing in this matter will speedily 
exist between our respective clients. 

* As you have intimated a wish 
upon the subject, we beg to inform 
you that we have given. instructions 
for making out and delivering our bill 
herein. 

We are, Gentlemen, 
Your humble servants, 
Quirnx, Gammon, & Snare’ 
Messrs mga ; er 
Co, 


Having finished. writing the above 
letter, Gammon sat back in his chair, 
with folded arms, and entered upona 
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long train of thought—revolving many. 
matters which were worthy of the 
profound consideration they then re- 
ceived. 

When Gammon and Titmouse re- 
turned to town from York, they were 
fortunate in having the inside of the 
coach to themselves for nearly the 
whole of the way—an opportunity 
which Gammon improved to the ut- 
most, by deepening the impression 
he had already made in the mind of 
Titmouse, of the truth of one great 
fact—namely, that he and his fortunes 
would quickly part company, if Gam- 
mon should at any time so will—which 
never would, however, come to pags, 
so long as Titmouse recognised and 
deferred to the authority of Gammon 
in all things, In vain did Titmouse 
enquire how this could be. Gammon 
was impenetrable, mysterious, autho- 
ritative ; and at length enjoined Tit- 
mouse to absolute secresy concerning 
the existence of the fact in question, 
on pain of the infliction of those con- 
sequences to which I have already 
alluded. Gammon assured him that 
there were many plans and plots 
hatching against him (Titmouse) ; but 
that it was in his (Gammon’s) power 
to protect him from them all. Gam- 
mon particularly enjoined him, more- 
over, to consult the feelings, and 
attend to the suggestions of Mr 
Quirk, wherein Mr Gammon did not 
intimate to the contrary, and wound 
up all by telling him, that as he, 
Gammon, was the only person on 
earth—and this he really believed to 
be the case, as the reader may here- 
after see—who knew the exact posi- 
tion of Titmouse, so he had devoted 
himself for his life to the advancing 
and. securing the interests of Titmouse. 

For about a fortnight after their re- 
turn, Titmouse, at Gammon’ sinstance, 
resumed his former lodgings; but at 
length complained so earnestly of their 
dismal quietude, and of their being 
out of the way of life, that Gammon 
yielded to his wishes, and, together 
with -Mr Quirk, consented to his re- 
moving to a central spot—in fact, to 
the Cappace-staLk Hore, Covent 
Garden—a green enough name, to be 
sure; but it was the family name of 
a great wholesale green-grocer, who 
owned mest of the property there- 
abouts. It was not without considerable 
uneasiness and anxiety that Messrs 
Quirk and Snap beheld this change 
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effected, apunmbeneize that it might 
have the effect of estranging Titmouse 
from them; but since Gammon as- 
sented to it, they had nothing for it 
but to: acquiesce, considering. Tit- 
mouse’s proximity to his splendid in, 
dependence. They resolved, however, 
as far as in each of them lay, not to 
let themselves be forgotten by Tit- 
mouse. Pending the rule forthe new 
trial, Mr Quirk was so confident con, 
cerning the issue, that he greatly in- 
creased the allowance of Titmouse ; to 
an extent, indeed, which admitted of 
his entering into almost all the gaie- 
ties that his as yet scarce initiated 
heart could desire. In the first place, 
he constantly added to his wardrobe, 
Then he took lessons, every other day, 
in “the noble art of self-defence ;” 
which gave him an opportunity of 
forming with great ease, at once, an 
extensive and brilliant circle of ac- 
quaintance. Fencing-rooms, wrest- 
ling-rooms, shooting-galleries, places 
for pigeon-shooting, cock-fighting, 
dog-fighting, and billiard-rooms ; the 
water and boat-racing—these were 
the dazzling scenes which occupied 
the chief portion of each day. Then, 


in the evenings, there were theatres, 


great and small, the various taverns, 
and other places of nocturnal resort, 
which are the pride and glory of the 
metropolis. In addition to this, at 
an adyanced period of the night, or 
rather a very early hour in the morn- 
ing, he sedulously strove te perfeet 
himself in those higher arts and ac- 
complishments, excelled in by the 
more eminent of the youthful ariste- 
cracy, viz,, breaking windows, pulling 
bells, wrenching off knockers, extin- 
guishing lamps, tripping up old we- 
men, watchmen, and ebildren, and 
epoiling their clothes ;—ah, how often 
in his humbler days, had his heart 
panted in noble rivalry of such feats 
as these, and emulation of the notorie- 
ty they earned for the glittering mis- 
ereants who excelled in them! Ah, 
Titmouse, Titmouse! Macte nova 
virtute, puer ! 

That he eould long frequent such 
seenes ag these without forming an 
extensive and yaried acquaintanee, 
would be a very unlikely thing to 
suppose; and there was one who 
would fain have joined him in his 
mew adventures—one who, as I have 
already intimated, had initiated him 


into the sceges with which: he was 
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now becoming so familiar; I mean 
Snap, who had been at once his 


Guide, philosopher, and friend ;” 


but who now had fewer and fewer 
opportunities of associating with him, 
inasmuch as his (Snap’s) nose was 
continually “ kept at the grindstone” 
in Saffron Hill, to compensate for the 
lack of attention tothe business of the 
office of his senior partners, owing to 
their incessant occupation with the 
affairs of Titmouse. Still, however, 
he now and then contrived to remind 
Titmouse of his (Snap’s) existence, by 
sending him intimations of interesting 
trials at the Old Bailey and elsewhere, 
and securing him a good seat to view 
both the criminal and the spectators— 
of the persons of the greatest rank, 
fashion, and beauty ; for so it happens 
that in this country, the more hideous 
the crime, the moreintensethe curiosity 
of the upper classes of both sexes to 
witness the miscreant perpetrator ; 
the more disgusting the details, the 
greater the avidity with which they 
are listened to by the distinguished 
auditors ;—the reason being plain, 
_ that, as they have exhausted the plea- 
sures and excitements afforded by their 
own sphere, their palled and sated ap- 
petites require novel and more power- 
ful stimulants. Hence, at length, we 
see ** fashionables” peopling even the 
condemned cell,—rushing, in excited 
groups, after the shuddering malefac- 
tor, staggering, half palsied, and with 
horror-laden eye, on his way to the 
gallows! As soon as old Quirk had 
obtained an inkling of Titmouse’s 
taste in these matters, he afforded Tit- 
mouse many opportunities of gratify- 
ing it. Once or twice the old gentle- 
man succeeded even in enabling Tit- 
mouse (severe trial, however, for his 
exquisite sensibilities!) to shake the 
cold and pinioned hands of wretches 
within a few minutes’ time of being led 
out for execution ! 

This is a brief and general account 
of the way in which Titmouse passed 
his time, and laid the groundwork of 
that solid, extensive, and practical ac- 
quaintance with men and things, which 
was requisite to enable him to occupy 
with dignity and advantage the splen- 
did station to which he was on the 
point of being elevated. 

But let us not lose sight of our early 
and interesting friends, the Tag-rags 
—a thing which both Quirk and Gam- 


mon resolved should not happen to 
Titmouse: for, on the very first Sun- 


day after his arrival in town from — 


York, a handgome glass coach might 
have been seen, about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, drawing up opposite to 
the gates of Satin Lodge ; from which 
said coach, the door having been open- 
ed, presently descended Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Titmouse. Now, the 
Tag-rags always dined at about two 
o'clock on Sundays ; and, on the pre» 
sent occasion, Mr, Mrs, and Miss 
Tag-rag, together with a pretty con- 
stant visiter, the Reverend Mr Dis- 
mal Horror, were sitting at their din- 
ner-table discussing as nice a savoury 
leg of roast pork, with apple sauce, as 
could at once have tempted and satis- 
fied the most fastidious and the most 
indiscriminating appetite. 

“Oh, ma!” exclaimed Miss Tag. 
rag faintly, changing colour as she 
caught sight, through the blinds, of 
the approaching visiters—* if there 
isn’t Mr Titmouse !” and almost drop- 
ping on the table her plate, in which, 
with an air of tender gallantry, Mr 
Horror was in the act of depositing 
some greens, she flew out of the 
room, darted up stairs, and in a trice, 
was standing, with beating heart, be- 
fore her glass, hastily twirling her 
ringlets round her trembling fingers, 
and making one or two slight altera- 
tions in her dress. Her papa and 
mamma started up at the same mo- 
ment, hastily wiping their mouths on 
the corners of the table cloths; and, 
after a hurried apology to their reve- 
rend guest, whom they begged ‘to 
go on eating till they came back”— 
they bounced into the drawing-room, 
just time enough to appear as if they 
had been seated for some time; but 
they were both rather red in the face, 


and flustered in their manner. Yet, . 


how abortive was their attempt to dis- 
guise the disgraceful fact of their hav- 
ing been at dinner when their distin- 
guished visiters arrived! For, firstly, 
the house was redolent of the odours 
of roast-pork, sage and onion-stufling, 
and greens; secondly, the red-faced 


servant girl was peering round the » 


corner of the kitchen stairs, as if 
watching an opportunity to whip off a 
small dinner-tray that stood between 
the dining-room and drawing-room; 
and thirdly, they caught a glimpse of 
the countenance of the reverend guest, 


who was holding open the dining-— 
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room door just wide enough to enable 
him to see who passed on to the draw- 
ing-room; for, in truth, the name 
which had escaped from the lips of 
Miss Tag-rag, was one that always 
excited unpleasant feelings in the 
breast of her spiritual friend. 

«© Ah! Mrand Mrs Tag-rag! ’Pon 
my soul—glad to see you—and 
—hope you're all well?” commenced 
Titmouse, with an air of easy confi- 
dence and grace. Mr Gammon calmly 
introduced himself and Mr Quirk, 
Just at that moment neither Mr nor 
Mrs Tag-rag were sure whether they 
stood upon their heads or their feet. 

‘* We were just going to sit down 
to—lunch,” said Mr Tag-rag, hur- 
riedly. 

* You won't take a little, will you, 
gentlemen ?” enquired Mrs Tag-rag, 
faintly, and both the worthy couple 
felt infinite relief on being assured 
that their distinguished visiters had 
already lunched. Neither of them 
could take their eyes off Mr Titmouse, 
whose easy nonchalance convinced 
them that he must have been keeping 
the society of lords. He was just en- 
quiring, as he ran his hand through 
his hair, and gently smacked his slight 
ebony cane against his leg, — after 
Miss Tag-rag, when, pale and agita- 
ted, and holding in her hand a pocket- 
handkerchief suffused with musk and 
bergamot, designed to overcome so 
much of the vulgar odour of dinner as 
might be lingering about her,—that 
interesting young lady entered. ‘Tit. 
mouse rose and received her in a fami- 
liar, forward, manner; she turning 
white and red by turns. She looked 
such a shrivelled little ugly formal 
creature, that Titmouse conceived 
quite a hatred of her, through recol- 
lecting that,he had once thought such 
an inferior piece of goods superfine. 
Old Quirk and Tag-rag, every now 
and then, cast distrustful glances at 
each other; but Gammon kept all in 
acalm flow of small talk, which at 
length restored those whom they had 
come to see, to something like self- 
possession. As for Mr Quirk, the 
more he looked at Miss Tag-rag, the 
more pride and satisfaction he felt in 
reflecting upon the unfavourable con- 
trast she must present, in Titmouse’s 
eyes, to Miss Quirk. After a little 
further conversation, principally con- 
cerning the brilliant success of Tit- 
mouse, Mr Quirk came to the business 
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of the day, and invited Mr, Mrs, and 
Miss Tag-rag to dinner at Alibi House, 
on the ensuing Sunday, at six o’clock 
—apologising for the absence of Miss 
Quirk, on the score of indisposition— 
she beitg at the time in the highest 
possible state of health. -Mrs Tag- 
rag was on the point of saying some- 
thing deprecatory of their dining out 
on Sunday, as contrary to their rule ; 
but asudden recollection of the earthly 
interests she might peril by so doing, 
aided by a fearfully significant glance 
from Mr Tag-rag, restrained her. 
The invitation was, therefore, accepted 
in a very obsequious manner; and 
soon afterwards their great visiters 
took their departure, leaving Mr and 
Mrs and Miss Tag-rag in a state of 
considerable excitement. Goodness! 
could there be a doubt that there 
must be some very potent attraction 
at Satin Lodge to bring thither Tit- 
mouse, after all that had occurred ? 
And where could reside the point of 
that attraction, but in Miss Tag-rag ? 
As soon as their visitors’ glass-coach 
had driven off—its inmates laughing 
heartily at the people they had just 
quitted—Mr, Mrs, and Miss Tag-rag 
returned to the dining-table, like sud- 
denly disturbed fowl returning to their 
roost, when the disturbance has ceas- 
ed. Profuse were their apologies to 
Mr Horror: not aware, however, 
that he had improved the opportunity 
afforded by their absence, to recruit 
his exhausted energies with a couple 
of glasses of port wine from a decan- 
ter which stood on the sideboard—a 
circumstance which he did not deem 
important enough to mention. Vehe- 
mently suspecting as he did, what was 
the state of things with reference to 
Mr Titmouse and Miss Tag-rag, it 
was somewhat of a trial of temper to 
the exemplary young pastor, to have 
to listen, for the remainder of the af- 
ternoon, to the praises of Titmouse, 
and speculations concerning the im- 
mensity of his fortune. In vain did 
the worthy minister strive, every now 
and then, to divert the current of con- 
versation into a more profitable chan- 
nel—i.¢. towards himself; all he said 
was evidently lost upon her for whose 
ear it was intended. She was in a 
reverie, and often sighed. The prin- 
cipal figures before her’ mind's eye 
were— TITTLEBAT T1TMOUSE, EsQuirg, 
and tHe Rev. Dismat Horror. The 
latter was about twenty-six, (he had 
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been called to the work of the minis- 
try in his sixteenth year ;) short; his 
face elightly pitted with small-pox ; 
his forehead narrow; his eyes cold 
and watery ; no, eye-brows or whis- 
kers; high cheek-bones; hés short 
sand-coloured hair combed primly 
forward over each temple, and twist- 
ed into a sort of topknot in front ; 
he wore no shirt-collars, but had a 
white neck-handkerchief tied very for- 
mally, and was dressed in an ill-made 
suit of black. He spoke in a drawl- 
ing canting tone ; and his countenance 
was overspread with a demure expres- 
sion of cunning, trying to look reli- 
gious. Then he was always talking 
about himself, and the devil, and his 
chapel, and the bottomless pit, and 
the number of souls which he had 
saved, and the number of those whom 
he knew were damned, and many more 
who certainly would be damned. All 
this might be very well in its way, 
began to think Miss Tag-rag—but it 
was possible to choke a dog with pud- 
ding. Poor girl, can you wonder at 
her dwelling fondly upon the image 
of Titmouse? So splendidly dressed 
—so handsome—such a fashionable 
air—and with—ten thousand a-year! 
When she put all these things toge= 
ther, it almost looked like a dream ; 
such good fortune could never be in 
store for a poor simple girl like her- 
self, Yet there was such a thing as 
—love at first sight! After tea they 
all walked down to Mr Horror’s meet- 
ing-house. It was very crowded ; and 
it was remarked that the eloquent 
young preacher had never delivered a 
more impassioned sermon from that 
pulpit: it was sublime. Oh how bit- 
terly he denounced “ worldly-minded- 
ness!” Whata vivid picture he drew 
of the flourishing green bay-tree of 
the wicked, suddenly blasted in the 
moment of its pride and strength; 
while the righteous should shine like 
stars in the firmament for ever and 
ever! Who could not see here sha- 
dowed out the characters of Titmouse 
and of Horror respectively ?—who 
could hesitate between the two? And 
when at length, the sermon over, he 
sate down in his pulpit, (the congre- 
gation also sitting, and singing,) and 
drew gracefully across his damp fore- 
head his white pocket-handkerchief, 
which had been given him by Miss 
Tag-rag ; and looked with an air of 
most interesting Janguor and exhaus- 
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tion towards Mr Tag-rag’s pew, w. 
sate Miss Tag-rag—her father the 
wealthiest man in the congregation, 
and she his only child—he felt a lively 
and tender interest in her welfare 
her spiritual welfare, and resolved to 
call the next morning ; entertaining 
an humble hope that his zealous la- 
bours had not been in vain! Wag 
one fruit of them to have been looked 
for in the benignant temper which 
Tag-rag, to the amazement of his 
shopmen, evinced the next morning, 
for at least an hour? Would that the 
like good effects had been visible in 
Mrs and Miss Tag-rag; but —alas 
that I should have to. record it!—it was 
so far otherwise, that they laid aside 
their fancy-fair work for the whole 
week, which they devoted to the pre. 
paration of those dresses with which 
they purposed the profanation of the 
ensuing Sunday. 

That day at length arrived, and 
precisely at six o’clock a genteel fly 
deposited the visitants from Satin 
Lodge at the splendid entrance to Ali- 
bi House. There was the big footman 
—shoulderknot, red breeches, and 
all. Tag-rag felt a little nervous, 
Before they had entered the gates, 
the fond proud parents had kissed 
their trembling daughter, ang entreat- 
ed her “ to keep her spirits up!” The 
exhortation was needful; for when 
she saw the sort of style that awaited 
them, she became not a little agitated. 
When she entered the hall—ah! ona 
chair lay a glossy new hat, and a deli- 
cate ebony walking-stick ; so he had 
come—was then up stairs!— Miss Tag- 
rag trembled in every limb. 

‘I don’t know, my dear,” whis- 
pered Mrs Tag-rag to her husband, 
with a subdued sigh, as they followed 
the splendid footman up stairs,—‘ it 
may be all uncommon grand; but 
somehow I'm afraid we're doing 
wrong—it’s the Lord’s Day—see if 
any good comes of it.” , 

‘* Tut—hold your tongue! Let's 
have no nonsense,” sternly whispered 
Mr Tag-rag to his submisgive wife. 

‘‘ Your name, sir ?'’ quoth the foot- 
man, in a gentlemanly way. 

‘Mr, Mrs, and Miss. Tag-rag, 
replied Mr Tag-rag, after clearing 
his throat; and so they were all- 
nounced, Miss Quirk coming forward 
to receive the ladies with -the most 
charming affability,.. There stood 
Titmouse, in an easy atti 
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his hands stuck into his coat pockets, 


‘and resting on his hips, in a very 


delicate and elegant fashion. How 
completely he seemed at his ease ! 

“Oh Lord!” thought Tag-rag, 
“that’s the young fellow I used to go 
on so to!” 

In due time dinner was announced ; 
and who can deseribe the rapture that 
thrilled through the bosoms of the 
three Tag-rags, when Mr Quirk re- 
quested Mr Titmouse to take down— 
Miss Tag-rag!! Her father took 


down Mrs Alias; Mr Quirk, Mrs 


Tag-rag ; and Gammon, Miss Quirk. 
She really might have been proud of 
her partner. Gammon was about 
thirty-eight years old; of average 
height; with a particularly gentle- 
manly appearance and address, and 
an intellectual and even handsome 
countenance, though occasionally it 
wore, to a keen observer, a sinister 
expression. He had a blue coat, a 
plain white waistcoat, not disfigured 
by any glistening  fiddle-faddle of 
pins, chains, or quizzing-glasses, black 
trousers, and silk stockings. There 
was at once an appearance of neat+ 
ness and carelessness ; and there was 
such a ready smile—such a bland 


ease and self-possession about him— 
as communicated itself to those whom 


he addressed. I hardly know, Mr 
Gammon, why I have thus noticed so 
particularly your outward appear- 
ance : it certainly, on the occasion I 
am describing, struck me much; but 
there are such things as whited walls 
and painted sepulchres. Dinner went 
off very pleasantly, the wines soon 
communicating a little confidence to 
the flustered guests. Mrs Tag-rag 
had drunk so much champagne—an 
unusual beverage for her—that almost 
as soon as she had returned to the 
drawing-room, she sate down on the 
sofa and fell asleep, leaving the two 
young ladies to amuse each other as 
best they might ; for Mrs Alias was 
very deaf, and moreover very stiff 
and distant, and sate looking at them 
To return to the dining- 
room for a moment. ’™Twas quite 
delightful to see the sort of friendship 
that seemed to grow up between 
Quirk and Tag-rag, as their heads got 
filled with wine: at the same time 


each of them drawing closer and closer . 


to Titmouse, who sate between them 
~—volubility itself. They soon dropped 
all disguise—each plainly under the 
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impression that the other could not, or 
did not, observe him ; and altogether, 
impelled by their overmastering mo- 
tives, they became so barefaced in 
their sycophancy—evidently forget- 
ting that Gammon was present—that 
he could several times, with only the 
utmost difficulty, refrain from burst- 
ing into laughter at the earnest devo- 
tion with which these two worshippers 
of the little golden calf strove to attract 
the attention of their divinity, and 
recommend themselves to its favour. 
At length the four gentlemen re- 
paired to the drawing-room, whence 
issued the sounds of music; and on 
entering they beheld the two lovely 
performers seated at the piano, en- 
gaged upon a duet. The plump 
flaxen-haired Miss Quirk, in her flow- 
ing white muslin dress, her thick gold 
chain, and massive bracelets, formed 
rather a strong contrast to her sallow 
skinny little companion, in a span- 
new slate-coloured silk dress, with 
staring scarlet sash; her long corke 
screw ringlets glistening ‘in bear's 
grease; and as for their performance, 
Miss Quirk played boldly and well 
through her part, a smile of contempt 
now and then beaming over her coun- 
tenance at the ridiculous incapacity 
of her companion. As soon as the’ 
gentlemen made their appearance the 
ladies ceased, and withdrew from the 
piano; Miss Tag-rag, with a sweet 
air of simplicity and conscious em- 
barrassment, gliding towards the sofa, 
where sate her mamma asleep, but 
whom she at onceawoke. Mr Quirk 
exclaimed, as, evidently elevated with 
wine, he slapped his daughter on her 
fat back, “Ah; Dora, my dove!” 
while Tag-rag kissed his daughter's 
cheek, and squeezed her hand, and 
then glanced with a proud and de« 
lighted air at Titmouse, who was 
lolliag at full length upon the other 
sofa, picking his teeth. While Miss 
Quirk was making tea, Gammon gaily 
conversing with her, and in an under 
tone satirizing Miss Tag-rag; the 
latter young lady was gazing, with a 
timid air, at the various elegant nick- 
nacks seattered upon the tables and 
slabs. One of these consisted of a 
pretty little box, about a foot square, 
with a glass lid, through which she 
saw the contents ; and they not a little 
surprised her. They were pieces of 
cord; and on looking at -one of the 
sides of the box, she read, with a 
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sudden shudder,—“* With these cords 
were tied the hands of Arthur Grizzle- 
gut, executed for high treason, 19th 
November, 18—. Presented, as a 
mark of respect, to Caleb Quirk, Esq., 
by John Ketch.” Poor Miss Tag-rag 
recoiled from the box as if she had 
seen it filled with writhing adders. 
She took an early opportunity, how- 
ever, of calling her father’s attention 
toit ; and he pronounced it a “ most 
interesting object,” and fetched Mrs 
Tag-rag to see it. She agreed first 
with her daughter, and then with her 
husband. Quietly pushing herinves- 
tigations, Miss Tag-rag by and by 
beheld a large and splendidly bound 
volume —in fact, Miss Quirk’s album ; 
and, after turning over most of the 
leaves, and glancing over the “ poeti- 
cal effusions” and “ prose sentiments,” 
which few fools can abstain from de- 
positing upon the embossed pages, 
when solicited- by the lovely pro- 
nag ae of such works, beheld— 

er heart fluttered—poor Miss Tag- 
rag almost dropped the magnificent 
volume; for there was the idolized 
name of Mr Titmouse—no doubt his 
own handwriting and composition. 
She read it over eagerly again and 
again,— 


** Tittlebat Titmouse is my name, 
England is my nation ; 
London is my dwelling place, 
And Christ is my salvation.” 


It was very—very beautiful—beautiful 
in its simplicity ! She looked anxious- 
ly about for writing implements ; 
but not seeing any, was at length 
obliged to trust to her memory; on 
which, indeed, the exquisite composi- 
tion was already inscribed in indelible 


characters. Miss Quirk, who was 
watching her motions, guessed the 
true cause of her excitement; and a 
smile of mingled scorn and pity for 


her infatuated delusion shone upon 


her face: in which, however, there 
appeared a little anxiety when she 
beheld Titmouse—not, however, per- 
ceiving that he did so in consequence 
of a motion from Gammon, whose 
eye governed his movements as a 
man’s those of his spaniel—walk up 
to her, and converse with a great 
appearance of interest. Atlength Mr 
Tag-rag’s “ carriage” was announced. 
Mr Quirk gave his arm to Mrs Tag- 
rag, and Mr Titmouse to the dangh- 
ter; who endeayoured, as she went 
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down the stairs, to direct melting 
glances at her handsome and distin. 
guished companion. They evidently 
told, for she could not be mistaken; 
he certainly once or twice squeezed 
her arm—and the last fond words he 
uttered to her were, “’Pon my soul 
it'searly: devilish sorry you're going!” 
As the Tag-rags drove home, they 
were all loud in the praises of those 
whom they had just quitted, particular. 
ly of those whose splendid hospitality 
they had been enjoying. With a daugh. 
ter, with whom Mr Quirk must natu. 
rally have wished to make so splendid 
a match as that with Titmouse,—but 
who was plainly engaged to Mr Gam. 
mon—how kind and disinterested was 
Mr Quirk, in affording every encou- 
ragement in his power to the passion 
which Titmouse had so plainly cons 
ceived for Miss Tag-rag! And was 
there ever so delightful a person as 
Gammon? How cordially he had 
shaken the hands of each of them at 
parting! As for Miss Tag-rag, she 
almost felt that, if her heart had not 
been so deeply engaged to Titmouse, 
she could have loved Mr Gammon! 

“I hope, Tabby,” said Mrs Tag- 
rag, “that when you're Mrs Titmouse, 
you'll bring your dear husband to hear 
Mr Horror? You know, we ought to 
be grateful to the Lord—for He has 
done it.” 

** La, ma, how can I tell?” quoth 
Miss Tag-rag, petulantly. I must 
go where Mr Titmouse chooses, of 
course ; and no doubt he'll take sit- 
tings in one of the West End churches: 
you know, you go where pa goes—I 
go where Titmouse goes! But Iwill 
come sometimes, too—if its only to 
show that I’m not above it, you know. 
La, what a stir there will be! The 
three Miss Knipps—I. do so hope 
they’ll be there! I'll have your pew, 
ma, lined with red velvet; it will 
look so genteel.” 

“I’m not quite so sure, Tabby, 
though,” interrupted her father, with 
a certain swell of manner, that we 
shall, after a certain event, continue to 
live in these parts. There’s such a 
thing as retiring from business, Tab- 
by ; besides, we shall nat’rally wish to 
be near you.” ; 

- He’s a love of a man, pa, isn’t 
he?” interrupted Miss Tag-rag, with 
irrepressible excitement. Her father 
folded her in his arms, They could 
hardly believe that they had reached 
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Satin Lodge. That respectable struc- 
ture, somehow or other, now looked 
to the eyes of all of them shrunk into 
most contemptible dimensions. What 
was it to the spacious and splendid 
residence which they had quitted? 
And what, in all probability could that 
be to the mansion—or perhaps several 
mansions—to which Mr Titmouse 
would be presently entitled, and—in 
his right—some one else ? 

Whilst the brilliant success of Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse was exciting so great 
a sensation amongst the inmates of 
Satin Lodge and Alibi House, there 
were also certain quarters in the upper 
regions of society, in which it pro- 
duced a considerable commotion, and 
where it was contemplated with feel- 
ings of intense interest ; nor without 
reason. For indeed to you, reflec- 
tive reader, much pondering men.and 
manners, and observing the influence 
of great wealth, especially suddenly 
and unexpectedly acquired, upon all 
classes of mankind—it would appear 
passing strange that so prodigious an 
event as that of an accession to a for- 
tune of ten thousand a-year, and a 
large accumulation of money besides, 
could be looked on with indifference 
in those regions where MONEY 


Is like the air they breathe—if they have 
it not, they die;” 


in its absence, all their “‘ honour, love, 
obedience, froops of friends,” disap- 
pear like snow under sunshine; the 
edifice of pomp, luxury, and magnifi- 
cence that * rose like an exhalation,” 
so disappears,— 


“ And, like an unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leaves not a rack behind.” 


Take away money, and that which 
raised its delicate and pampered pos- 
sessors above the common condition 
of mankind—that of privation and in- 
cessant labour, and anxiety—into one 
entirely artificial, engendering total- 
ly new wants and desires, is gone, all 
gone; and its occupants suddenly fall, 
as it were, through a highly rarefied 
atmosphere, breathless and dismayed, 
into contact with the chilling exigen- 
cies of life, of which, till then, they 
had only heard and read, sometimes 
with a kind of morbid sympathy, as 
we do hear and read of a foreign 
country, not stirring the while from 
our snug homes, by whose comfortable 
and luxurious firesides we read of the 
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frightful palsying cold of the polar re- 
gions, and for a moment sigh over the 
condition of their miserable inhabi- 
tants, as vividly pictured to us by ad- 
venturous travellers. 

If the reader had reverently cast his 
eye over the pages of that glittering 
centre of aristocratic literature, and 
inexhaustible solace against the ennut 
of a wet day—I mean Debreit's Peer- 
age, his attention could not have fail- 
ed to be riveted, amongst a galaxy of | 
brilliant but minor stars, by the radi- 
ance of one transcendant constellation. 
Behold ; hush; tremble!—“* Avcus« 
tus Mortimer PLANTAGENET Fitz- 
Urse, Eart or Drepp.incron, Vis- 
count Firz-Ursr, ano’ Baron Dre- 
LincourT ; Knicut or THE GoLDEN 
Fierce; K.G., G.C.B., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., &e., &c., &e. ; Lieutenant~ 
General in the army, Colonel of the 
37th regiment of light dragoons; 
Lord- Lieutenant of ———shire; elder 
brother of the Trinity House; for- 
merly Lord Steward of the House- 
hold ; succeeded his father Percy 
ConsTANTINE Firz- Ursz asfifth Earl, 
and twentieth in the Barony, January 
10th, 1795; married, April 1, 1789, 
the Right Hon. Lady Philippa Em- 
meline Blanche Macspleuchan, daugh- 
ter of Archibald, ninth Duke of Tantal- 
lon, K.T., and has issue an only child, 

*‘ Cecit1a Puitiprpa LEoPoLDINA 
PLANTAGENET, born June 10, 1790. 

* Town residence, Grosvenor 
Square. 

‘“‘ Seats, Gruneaghoolaghan Castle, 
Galway; Tre-ardevoraveor Manor, 
Cornwall; Limryllwerwpliglly Ab- 
bey, N. Wales; Tullyclachnach Pa- 
lace, N. Britain; Poppleton Hall, 
Hertfordshire. 

«© Earldom, by patent, 1667; —— 
iu by writ of summons, Hen. 

Now, as to the above tremendous 
list of seats and residences, be it ob- 
served that the existence of two of 
them, viz., Grosvenor Square and 
Poppleton Hall, was tolerably well as- 
certained by the residence of the au- 
gust proprietor of them, and the ex- 
penditure therein of his princely re- 
venue of L.5000 a-year. The exist- 
ence of the remaining ones, however, 
the names of which the diligent chro- 
nicler has preserved with such serupu- 
lous accuracy, had become somewhat 
problematical since the era of the civil 
wars, and the physical derangement 
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of the surface of the earth in those 
parts, which one may conceive to have 
taken place* consequent upon those 
events ; those imposing feudal resi- 
dences having been originally erected 
in positions so carefully selected with 
a view to their security against ag- 
gression, as to have become totally 
inaccessible ; and, indeed, unknown, 
to the present inglorious and degene- 
rate race, no longer animated by the 
- Spirit of chivalry and adventure. 

{1 have now recovered my breath, 
after my bold flight into the resplen- 
dent regions of aristocracy ; but my 
eyes are still dazzled. ] 

The reader may by this time have 
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got an intimation that Tittlebat Tit. 
mouse, in a madder freak of fortung 
than any which her incomprehensible 
ladyship hath hitherto exhibited in the 
pages of this history, is far on hig 
way towards a dizzy pitch of great. 
ness,—viz., that he has now, owing te 
the verdict of the Yorkshire jury, 
taken the place of Mr Aubrey, and 
become heir-expectant to the oldest 
barony in the kingdom—between it 
and him only one old peer, and his 
sole child—an unmarried daughter 
intervening. Behold the thing de. 
monstrated to your very eye, in the 
following pedigree, which is only ott 
former onef a little extended. 


Grorrrey DE Dretincourt, 
Summoned as Baron, by writ, 12th Hen. II, 


From him descend, 


Henry Dreddlingten, sixteenth Baron by writ, 
ereated Hart or Dreppiineton, 1667. 





| 


Charles, 17th Baron 
and 2d Earl. 


| 


Dreddlington (of Yatton) 
younger brother. 





(Geoffrey, 1 8th Baton | 


= 


and 3d Earl.) 
| 


(Harry D.) 


(John, 19th Baroa 
and 4th Earl.) 


(Augustus Mortimer, 
20th Baron and 
5th Earl.) 


| 
(Lady ‘Cecilia, 
only child.) 


From the above, I think it will 
appear, that on the death of the fifth 
earl and twentieth baron, the earldom 
would be extinct, and the barony 
would descend upon the Lady Cecilia ; 
and that, in the event of her dying 
without issue in the lifetime of her 
father, Tittlebat Titmouse would be- 
come Lorp Dre.incourt, (twenty- 
first in the barony ;) and in the event 
of her dying without issue, after her 
father’s death, TirrLesat Titmouse 


(Stephen, eldest 


(Titmouse D. 
and sole heir.) 


(Tirttezat Trrmoust.) 


(Charles D.) 
| 





| L 
(Geoffrey D. 
2d brother.) 
| 
(Aubrey D. and 
sole heir. 


brother. ) 


| a5 
(Charles Aubrey.) 


would become the twenty-second Lorp 
Dreincourt; one or other of which 
two splendid positions, but for the 
enterprisiug agency of Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, would have been 
occupied by Cuartes Ausrey, Ese, ; 
on considering which, one cannot 
but remember a saying of an an- 
cient poet, who seems to have kept as 
keen an eye upon the unaccountable 
frolics of the goddess Fortune, as this 
history shows that I have. "Tis 4 





* See Dr Bubble’s “ Account of the Late Landslips, and of the Remains of Subterra« 
nean Castles.””— Quarto edition, pp. 1000—2000. 
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passage which any little schoolboy 
ail translate to his mother or_ his 
sisters— 


——“ Hine apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet.” * 


At the time of which I am writing, 
the Earl of Dreddlington was about 
ot fags years old; and he would 
‘realize the idea of an incarnation of 
the sublimest parpe. He was of rather 
a slight make, and, though of a toler- 
ably advanced age, stood as straight 
as an arrow. His hair was glossy, 
and white as snow ; his features were 
of an aristocratic cast; their expres- 
sion was severe and haughty; and 
there was not the slightest trace of 
intellect perceptible in them. His 
manner and deméanour were calm, 
cold, imperturbable, inaccessible ; 
wherever he went—so to speak—he 
radiated cold. Poverty embittered his 
spirit, as his lofty birth and ancient 
descent generated the pride I have 
spoken of. With what calm and 
supreme self-satisfaction did he look 
down upon all lower in the peerage 
than himself! and as for a newly- 
created peer; he looked at him with 
ineffable disdain. Amongst his few 
equals he was affable enough; amongst 
his inferiors he exhibited an insupport- 
able appearance of condescension— 
one which excited a wise man’s smile 
of pity and contempt, and a fool's 
anger—both, however, equally naught 
to the Earl of Dreddlington. If any 
one could have ventured upon a post- 
mortem examination of so august a 
structure as the Earl’s carcass, his 
- heart would probably have been found 
to be of the size ofa pea, and his brain 
very soft and flabby; both, however, 
equal to the small occasions which, 
from time to time, called for the exer- 
tise of their functions. The former 
was occupied almost exclusively, by 
two feelings—love of himself and of 
his daughter, (because upon her would 
descend his barony ;) the latter exhi- 
bited its powers (supposing the brain 
to be the seat of the mind) in master- 
ing the military details requisite for 
Nominal soldiership; the game of 
whist ; the routine of petty business 
in the House of ‘Lords; and the eti- 
“quette of the court. One branch of 
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useful knowledge he had, however, 
completely mastered—that which is so 
ably condensed in Debrett; and he 
became a sort of oracle in such mat- 
ters. As for his politics, he professed 
Whig principles—and was, indeed, a 
blind and bitter partisan. In attend- 
ance te his senatorial duties, he prac- 
tised an exemplary punctuality ; was 
always to be found in the House at its 
sitting and rising ; and never once, on 
any occasion, great or small, voted 
against his party. He had never been 
heard to speak in a full House; first, 
because he never could muster nerve 
enough for the purpose; secondly, 
because he never had any thing to say ; 
and lastly, lest he should compromise 
his dignity, and destroy the prestige 
of his position, by not speaking better 
than any one’ present. His services 
were not, however, entirely overlook- 
ed; for, on his party coming into 
office for a few weeks, (they knew it 
could be for no longer a time,) they 
made him Lord Steward of the House. 
hold; which was thenceforward an 
epoch to which he referred every event 
of his life, great and small. The great 
object of his ambition, ever since he 
had been of an age to form large and 
comprehensive views of action and con- 
duct, and conceive superior designs, 
and achieve distinction amongst man- 
kind—was, to obtain a step in the peer- 
age ; for considering the antiquity of — 
his family, and his ample, nay super- 
Jluous pecuniary means—so much more 
than adequate to support his present 
double dignity of earl and baron— 
he thought it but a reasonable return. 
for his eminent political services to 
obtain the step which he coveted. 
But his anxiety on this point had been 
recently increased a thousand-fold by 
one circumstance. A gentleman who 
held an honourable and lucrative offi- 
cial situation in the House, and who 
never had treated the Earl of Dred- 
dlington with that profound obse- 
quiousness which the Earl conceived 
to be his due—but, on the contrary, 
had presumed to consider himself a 
man and an Englishman equally with 
the Earl—had, a short time before, 
succeeded in establishing his titletoan 
earldom that had long been dormant, 
and was of creation earlier than that 
of Dreddlington. The Earl of Dred- 





* Hor, Carm, 1, 34, ad jinem, 
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dlington took this untoward circum- 
stance so much to heart, that for some 
months afterwards he appeared to be 
in a decline; always experiencing a 
dreadful inward spasm whenever the 
Earl of Fitzwarren made his appear- 
ance in the House. For this lament- 
able state of things there was plainly 
but one remedy—a. MarquisaTE—at 
which the earl gazed with all the in- 
tense desire of an old and feeble ape 
at a cocoa-nut, just above his reach, 
and which he beholds at length grasp- 
ed and carried off by some nimbler 
and younger rival. Amongst all the 
weighty cares and anxieties of this 
life, I must do the Earl of Dreddling- 
ton the justice to say, that he did not 
neglect the concerns of hereafter—the 
solemn realities—that future revealed 
to usin the Scriptures. To his en- 
lightened and comprehensive view of 
the state of things around him, it was 
evident that the Author of the world 
had decreed the existence of regular 
gradations of society. 

The following lines, quoted one 
night in the House by the leader of 
his party, had infinitely delighted the 
earl— a 

** Oh, where pEGREE is shaken, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick! 

Take but pEGREE away, —untune that 
string, 

And, hark! ‘what discord follows! each 
thing meets, 

In mere appugnancy !” * 


When the earl discovered that this 
was the production of Shakspeare, he 
conceived.a great respect for him, and 
purchased a copy of his works, and 
had them splendidly bound; never to 
be opened, however, except at that one 
place where the famous passage in 
question was to be found. Since, 
thought the earl, such is clearly the 
order of Providence in this world, why 
should it not be so in the next? He 
felt certain that then there would be 
found corresponding differences and de- 
grees, in analogy to the differences and 
degrees existing upon earth ; and with 
this view had read and endeavoured to 
comprehend a very dry but learned 
book — Butler’s Analogy, lent him 
by his brother, a bishop. This con- 
solatory conclusion of the earl’s was 
greatly strengthened by a passage of 
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scripture, from which he had on¢ 

heard his brother preach—“In my Fa 
ther’s house are MANY MANSIONS; ifit 
had not been so, I would have told you.” 
On grounds such as these, after much 
conversation with several old brother 
peers of his own rank, he and they— 
those wise and good men—came to the 
conclusion that there was no real 
ground for apprehending rievous 
a misfortune as the huddling toge. 
ther hereafter of the great and small 
into one miscellaneous and _ill-as. 
sorted assemblage; but that the rules 
of precedence, in all their strictness, 
as being founded in the nature of 
things, would meet with an exact ob. 
servance, so that every one should be 
ultimately and eternally happy in the 
company of his equals. The Earl of 
Dreddlington would have, in fact, as 
soon supposed, with the deluded In- 
dian, that in his voyage to the next 
world— 


** His faithful dog should bear him com. 
pany ;” 
as that his lordship should be doomed 
to participate the same regions of 
heaven with any of his domestics: 
unless, indeed, by some, in his view, 
not improbable dispensation, it should 
form an ingredient in their cup of 
happiness in the next world, there to 
perform those offices— or analogous 
ones—for their old masters, which 
they had performed upon earth, As 
the Earl grew older, these* just, and 
rational, and Scriptural views, became 
clearer, and his faith firmer. Indeed, 
it might be said that he was in a 
manner ripening for immortality—for 
which his noble and lofty nature, he 
felt, was fitter, and more likely to be 
in its element, than it could possibly be 
in this dull, degraded, and confused 
world. He knew that there his suf 
ferings.in this inferior stage of exist. 
ence would be richly recompensed ; 
for sufferings indeed he had, though 
secret, arising from the scanty means 
which had been allotted to him for the 
purpose of maintaining the exalted 
rank to which it had pleased God to eall 
him. The long series of exquisite mor- 
tifications and pinching privations 
arising from this inadequacy of means, , 
had, however, the Earl doubted not, 
been designed by Providence a8 & 











* Troilus and Cressida, I. iii. 
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trial of his constancy, and from whicli 
he would, in due time, issue like thrice. 
refined gold. Then also would doubt- 





































. less be remembered in his favour the 
ach innumerable instances of his conde. 
her scension in mingling in the most open 
pus manner with those who were unques- 
the tionably his inferiors, sacrificing his 
real own feelings of lofty and fastidious 
ous exclusiveness, and endeavouring to 
ge- advance the interests, and, as far as 
nall influence and example went, polish 
“aS and refine the manners of the lower 
ales orders of society. Such is an outline 
ess, —alas, how faint and imperfect !—of 
» of this great and good man, the Earl of 
ob- Dreddlington. As for his domestic 
L be and family circumstances, he had been 
the a widower for some fifteen years, his 
] of Countess having brought him but one 
» a8 child, Lady Cecilia Philippa Leo- 
In poldina Plantagenet, who was, in 
next almost all respects, the counterpart of 
her illustrious father. She resembled 
alll him not a little in feature, only that 
she partook of the plainness of her 
mother. Her complexion was deli- 
med cately fair; but her features had no 
s of other expression than that of a lan- 
ties : guid hauteur. Her upper eyelids 
v1OW, drooped as if she could hardly keep 
ould them open; the upper jaw projected 
ip of considerably over the under one; and 
re to her front teeth were prominent and 
gous exposed. She seemed to take but 
vhich little interest in any thing on earth, 
As %0 frigid was she, and inanimate. In 
, and person, she was of average height, of 
came slender and well-proportioned figure, 
deed, ad an erect and graceful carriage, 
in @ only that she had a habit of throwing 
—for her head a little backward, that gave 
re, he her a singularly disdainful appear- 
to be ance. She had reached her twenty- 
blybe #% seventh year without having had an 
ifused tlgible offer of marriage, though she 
) suf- Would be the possessor of a barony in 
exist her own right, and L.5000 a-year ; 
nsed ; 4 circumstance which, it may be be- 
hough lieved, not a littleembittered her. She 
means inherited her father’s pride in all its 
‘or the plenitude. You should have seen the 
xalted #@ haughty couple sitting silently side by 
tocall side in the old-fashioned yellow family 
e€ mor- carriage, as they drove round the 
rations | crowded park, returning the salutations 
means, . @ of those they met in the slightest man~ 
d not ner possible, A glimpse of them at 
) 8. BH such a moment, would have given you 
afar more just and lively notion of their 


Nal character, than the most anxious 
and laboured description of mine. 
NO. CCXCVIII, VOL. XLVIU, 
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Ever since the first Earl of Dred- 
dlington had, through a bitter pique 
conceived against his eldest son, the 
second earl, diverted the principle 
family revenues to the younger 
branch, leaving the title to be sup- 
persee by only L.5000 a-year, there 

ad been a complete estrangement 
between the elder and the younger— 
the titled and the monied—branches 
of the family. On Mr Aubrey’s at- 
taining his majority, however, the 
present earl sanctioned overtures be~ 
ing made towards a reconciliation, 
being of opinion that Mr Aubrey and 
Lady Cecilia might, by intermarriage, 
effect a happy re-union of family inte- 
rests; an object, this, that had long 
lain nearer his heart than any other 
upon earth, till, in fact, it became a 
kind of passion. Actuated by such 
considerations, he had done more to 
conciliate Mr Aubrey than he had 
ever done towards any one on earth. 
It was, however, in vain. Mr Au- 
brey’s first delinquency was, an un- 
qualified and enthusiastic adoption of 
Tory principles. Now, all the Dred- 
dlingtons, from time whereof the me- 
mory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, had been firm unflinching 
Tories, till the father of the present 
earl quietly walked over one day to 
the other side of the House of Lords, 
completely fascinated by a bit of rib- 
and which the minister held up before 
him: and before he had sat in that 
wonder-working region, the ministe- 
rial side of the House, twenty-four 
hours, he discovered that the true sig- 
nification of Tory, was bigoti—and of 
Whig, patriot; and he stuck to that 
version till it transformed him into a 
gold stick, in which capacity he died, 
having repeatedly and solemnly im- 
pressed upon his son the necessity and 
advantage of taking the same view of 
public affairs, with a view to arrive at 
similar results. And in the way in 
which he had been érained up, most 
religiously had gone the earl; and see 
the result: he, also, attained to emi- 
nent and responsible office—to wit, 
that of Lord Steward of the House- 
hold. Now, things standing thus— 
how could the earl so compromise 
his principles, and indirectly injure 
his party, by suffering his daughter to 
marry a Tory? at grief and 
vexation of spirit did ¢his matter, 
therefore, occasion to that excellent 
nobleman. But, secondly, Aubrey 
L 
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not only declined to marry his cousin, 
but clenched his refusal, and sealed 
his final exclusion from the dawning 
ood opinion and affections of the earl, 
3 marrying some one else—Miss St 
air. Thenceforth there was a great 
gulf between the earl of Dreddlington 
and the Aubreys. Whenever they 
happetied to meet, the earl greeted 
him with an elaborate bow, and a pe- 
trifying smile; but for the last seven 
ears, not one syllable had passed 
tween them. As for Mr Aubrey, 
he had never been otherwise than 
atiused at the eccentric airs of his 
iiaghificent kinsman. Now, was it 
fot a hard thing for the earl to bear 
namely, the prospect there was that 
his barony and estates might devolve 
tipon this same Aubrey, or his issue? 
for Lady Cetilia, alas! enjoyed but 
precarious health, and her chances of 
tMatrying seemed daily diminishing. 
This was a thorn in the poor earl’s 
flesh ; a source of constant worry to 
him, sleeping and waking: and proud 
as he was, and with such good reason, 
he would have gone down on his 
knees and prayed to heaven to avert 
80 direful a calamity—to see his 
daughter married. 

Such being the relative position of 
Mr Aubrey and the Earl of Dred- 
dlington at the time when this history 
Opens, it is easy for the reader to 
imagine the lively interest with which 
the earl first heard of the tidings that 
a stranger had set up a title to the 
Whole of the Yatton estates ; and the 
silent but profound anxiety with which 
he continued to regard the progress of 
the affair. He obtained, from time to 
time, by means of confidential enqui- 
ries instituted by his solicitor, a general 
notion of the nature of the new claim- 
ant’s pretensions ; but, with a due de. 
gree of delicacy towards his unfortu- 
nate kinsman, he studious] y concealed 
the interest he felt in so important a 
family question as the succession to 
the Yatton property. The earl and 
his daughter were exceedingly anxious 
to see the claimant ; and when he heard 
that that claimant was a gentleman of 
decided Whig principles ”—the earl 
‘was very near Setting it down as a sort 
of special interference of Providence 
in his favour; and one that, in the 
natural order 6f things, would lead to 
the accomplishment of the other wishes 
of the earl. Who knew but that, be- 
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fore a twelvemonth had: passed 
the two branches of the family might 
not be in a fair way of being re-united 
—and thus, amongst other incidents 
invest the earl with the virtual pa 

age of the borough of Yatton, and; 
the event of their return té pe 

















strengthen his claim upon his pi 
for his long-coveted marquisate? Upp 
gent business had carried himts the 
continent a few days before the trial 
of the ejectment at York ; and he did 
not return till a day or two after thé 
Court of King’s Bench had solemnly 
declared the validity of the plaintiff's 
title to the Yatton property, and con. 
sequently established his right of stie. 
cession to the barony of Drelitieourt; 
Of this event a lengthened deevint 
was given in one of the Yorkstiin 
papers which fell under the earl's eyé 
the day after his arrival from abroadj 3 
and to the report of the decision of 
the question of law, was appended thé ~ 
following paragraph :— 

** In consequence of the above dé 
cision, Mr Aubrey, we are able & 
state on the best authority, has given 
formal notice of his intention to sir 
render the entire of the Yatton pri: 
perty without further litigation ; thits 
making the promptest aniends in bid 
power to those whom he has—we eal 
not doubt unwittingly—injured. He 
has also accepted the Chiltern Hii. 
dreds, and has cotisequently retired 
from Parliament; so that the borougli 
of Yatton is now vacant. We sim 
cerely hope that the new proprietorof 
Yatton will either himself sit for the 
borough, and announce immedia 
his intention of doing so, dr give 
prompt and decisive support to’ sole 
gentleman of decided Whig prit 
ciples. We say prompt—for the ene: 
my is vigilant and crafty. Met of 
Yatton! To the reseue! !!—Mr Tit 
mouse is now, we believe, in Londo 
This forttihate gentleman is not oMly 
now in possession of the finé prop 
at Yatton, with an unincumbered | 
roll of from twelve to fifteer @fousaid. 
ayear, and a vast accumulation of 
rents to be handed over by the late 
possessor, but is now next but ome! 
succession to the earldvr of Dred 
dlington and barony of Drelincourl 













with the large family estates atnen d 
thereto. We believe this is the’ old 
est barony in the kingdot,” Tt aus 
be a source of great gratification? 
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the present eafl to know that his pro- 

bable successor professes the same 

liberal and enlightened political opin- 

ions, of which his lordship has, during 

his long and distinguished political 

life, been so able and consistent a sup- 
orter.”” 

The Earl of Dreddlington was 
slightly flustered on reading the above 
paragraph. He perused it several 
times with increasing satisfaction. 
The time had at length arrived for 
him to take decisive steps ; nay, duty 
to his newly-discovered kinsman re« 




































STARS TEAMS SOS 


ff's quired it. 
on- Messrs Titmouse and Gammon were 
" walking arm-in-arm down Oxford 
arts Street, on their return from somelivery- 
unt stables, where they had been looking at 
hire a horse which Titmouse was thinking 
eye of purchasing, when an incident occur- 
yay fame red which ruffled him not a little. He 
n of ‘had been recognised and publicly ac- 
ithe “ME costed by a vulgar fellow, with a yard- 
measure in his hand, and a large par- 
e de cel of drapery under his arm—in fact, 
le t0 by our old friend Mr Huckaback. 
vive In vain did Mr Titmouse affect, for 
) eth some time, not to see his old aequaint- 
pro- ance, and to be earnestly engaged in 
this conversation with Mr Gammon, 

‘fn hid “ Ah, Titty !—Titmouse! Well, 
3 callie Mister Titmouse—how are you?— 
He Devilish long time since we met!” 
Hun- Titmouse directed a look at him that 
etired 9 he wished could have blighted him, 
rough and quickened his pace without taking 
‘e Bits any farther notice of the presumptuous 
etor of intruder, Huckaback’s blood was up, 
‘or the however,—roused by this ungrateful 
a and insolent treatment from one who 
ive “had been under such great obligations 
o sortie to him ; and quickening his pace, also, 

prin he kept alongside with Titmouse. 
he efe- Ah,” continued Huckaback, ‘‘ why 
Men of # do you cut me in this way, Titty? 
Mir Tit $M You aren't ashamed of me, surely? 
Many’s the time you’ve tramped up 
only HH amd down Oxford Street with your 


bundle and yard-measure ""—— 
* Fellow!” at length exclaimed 
. TitniBuse indignantly, « ’Pon my life 
I'll give you in charge if you go on 
80! Be off, you low fellow!” ‘ Dem 
vulgar brute !”’ he subjoined in a lower 
tone, bursting into perspiration, for 
¢ had not forgotten the insolent per- 
tinacity of Huckaback’s disposition. 
* My eyes! Give me in charge? 
e, I like that, rather— You vaga- 
d! Pay me what you owe me! 
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You’re a swindler! You owe me fifty 
pounds, youdo! You sent a man to 
rob me!” 

“ Will any one get a constable?” 
enquired Titmouse, who had grown a8 
white as death. The little crowd that 
was collecting round them began to 
suspect, from Titmouse’s agitated ap» 
pearance, that there must be some 
acpeyaer for the charges made against 

im. 

‘* Oh, go, get aconstable! Nothing 
I should like better! Ah, very fitie 
gentleman—what’s the time of day, 
when chaps like you are wound up 80 
high ?” 

Ganimon’s interference was in vain. 
Huckaback got more abusive and 
noisy ; no constable was at hand ; 80, 
to escape the intolerable interruption 
and nuisance, he beckoned a coach off 
the stand, which was close by; and, 
Titmouse and he stepping into it, they 


" were soon out of sight and hearing of 


Mr Huckaback. Having taken a 
shilling drive, they alighted, and walk- 
ed towards Covent Garden. As they 
approached the hotel, they observed 
a yellow chariot, at once elegant and 
somewhat old-fashioned, rolling away 
from the door. 

** | wonder who that is,” said Gam- 
mon; * it’s an earl’s coronet on the 
panel ; and an old gentleman was sit- 
ting low down in the corner”—— 

«* Ah—it’s no doubt a fine thing to 
be a lord, and all that—but I'llanswer _ 
for it, some of ’em’s as poor as a church 
mouse,” replied Titmouse as they en- 
tered the hotel. At that moment the 
waiter, with a most profound bow, pre- 
sented him with a letter and a card, 
which had only the moment before 
been left forhim. The card was 


Tue Eart or DrepDLinGTon’sy 


and there was written on it, in pen- 
cil, in rather a feeble and hurried cha- 
racter—‘ For Mr Titmouse.” 

“¢ My stars, Mr Gammon!” ex. 
claimed Titmouse excitedly, address. 
ing Mr Gammon, who also seemed 
greatly interested by the occurrence. 
They both repaired to a vacant table 
at the extremity of the room ; and Tit- 
mouse, with not a little trepidation, 
hastily breaking a large seal which 
contained the earl’s family arms, 
with their crowded quarterings and 
grim supporters—better appreciated 
by Gammon, however, than by Tit 
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mouse—opened the ample envelope, 
and, unfolding its thick gilt-edged 
enclosure, read as follows :— 

« The Earl of Dreddlington has the 
honour of waiting upon Mr Titmouse, 
in whom he is very happy to have, so 
unexpectedly, discovered so near a 
kinsman. On the event which has 
brought this to pass, the Earl con- 
gratulates himself not less than Mr 
Titmouse, and hopes for the earliest 
opportunity of a personal introduc- 
tion. 

« The Earl leaves town to-day, and 
will not return till Monday next, on 
which day he begs the favour of Mr 
Titmouse’s company to dinner. He 
may depend upon its being strictly a 
family re-union ; the only person pre- 
sent, besides Mr Titmouse and the 
Earl, being the Lady Cecilia. 

«‘ Grosvenor Square, 

« Thursday. 
“ Tittlebat Titmouse, Esq. &c. &c.” 


As soon as Titmouse had read the 
above, still holding it in his hand, he 
gazed at Gammon with mute appre- 
hension and delight. Of the existe 
ence, indeed, of the magnificent per- 
sonage who had just introduced him- 
self, Titmouse had certainly heard, 
from time to time, since the com- 
mencement of the proceedings which 
had just been so successfully termina- 
ted. He had seen it, to be sure ; but, 
as a sort of remote splendour, like 
that. of a fixed star which gleamed 
brightly, but at too vast a distance to 
have any sensible influence, or even 
to arrest his attention. After a little 
while, Titmouse began to chatter very 
yolubly ; but Gammon, after reading 
over the note once or twice, seemed 
not much inclined for conversation ; 
and, had Titmouse been accustomed 
to observation, he might have gathered, 

from the eye and brow of Gammon, 
that that gentleman’s mind was very 
deeply occupied by some matter or 
other, probably suggested by the 
incident which had just taken place. 
Titmouse, by and by, called for pens, 
ink, and paper,—* the very best gilt- 
edged paper, mind,”— and prepared 
to reply to Lord Dreddlington’s note. 
Gammon, however, who knew the 
peculiarities of his friend’s style of 
correspondence, suggested that he 
should draw up, and Titmouse copy 
the following note. This was pre- 
Sently done; but when Gammon 
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observed how thickly studded it was — 
with capital letters, the numerous 
flourishes with which it was garnished, 
and its more than questionable ortho. 
graphy, he prevailed on Titmouse, 
after some little difficulty, to allow 
him to transcribe the note which was 
to be sent to Lord Dreddlington. 
Here it is. 

«‘ Mr Titmouse begs to present his 
compliments to the Earl of Dreddling- 
ton, and to express the high sense he 
entertains of the kind consideration 
evinced by his Lordship in his call 
and note of to-day. 

«‘One of the most gratifying cir. 
cumstances connected with Mr Tit. 
mouse’s recent success, is the dis. 
tinguished alliance which his lordship 
has been so prompt and courteous in 
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recognising. Mr Titmouse will feel ; 
the greatest pleasure in availing him- ' 
self of the Earl of Dreddlington’s ‘ 
invitation to dinner for Monday next. . 
** Cabbage-Stalk Hotel, 

« Thursday. r 

“ The Right Honble. the Earl of b 
Dreddlington, &c. &e. 0 
‘“*Have you a ‘ Peerage’ here, st 
waiter?” inquired Gammon, as the it 
waiter brought him a lighted taper. al 
Debrett was shortly laid before him; V 
and, turning to the name of Dreddling- th 
ton, he read over what has been al- pe 
ready laid before the reader. ‘ Humph tu 
— ‘Lady Cecilia'—here she is—his pr 
daughter—1 thought as much,—I ne 
see!” This was what passed through of 
his mind, as—having left Titmouse, ou 
who set off to deposit a card and the op 
above “ Answer” at Lord Dreddling- at 
ton’s—he made his way towards the sic 
delectable regions in which their office hac 
was situated—Saffron Hill.—« Tis fer 
curious—amusing— interesting, to-ob- an 
serve his progress” — continued Gam- her 
mon, to himself— tha 
“ Tag-rag—and his daughter, ting 

“ Quirk—and his daughter, ling 

“* The Earlof Dreddlington—andhis inte 
daughter: How many more? Happy! esce 
happy! happy Titmouse!” © oy 
The sun that was rising upon Tit- Sie 
mouse was setting upon the Aubreys. siley 
Dear, delightful—now too dear, noW only 
too delightful— Yatton ! the shades of fait} 
evening are descending upon thee, and tear: 
thy virtuous but afflicted occupants, pack 
who, early on’ the morrow, quit thee BH -the | 
for ever. Approach silently y ‘brey 
conservatory. Behold in them ‘passi 
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it the dark slight figure of a lady, so- 
litary, motionless, in melancholy atti- 
tude—her hands clasped before her ; 
itis Miss Aubrey. Her face is beau- 
tiful, but grief is in her eye; and her 
bosom heaves with sighs, which, gen- 
tle as they are, are yet the only sounds 
audible. ‘Yes, that is the sweet and 
once joyous Kate Aubrey! 

’*Twas she, indeed; and this was 
her last visit to her conservatory. 
Many rare, delicate, and beautiful 
flowers were there ; the air was laden 
with the fragrant odours which they 
exhaled, as it were in sighs, on ac- 
count of the dreaded departure of their 
lovely mistress. At length she stooped 
down, and in stooping, a tear fell right 
upon the small sprig of geranium 
which she gently detached from its 
stem, and placed in her bosom. 
“ Sweet flowers,” thought she, ** who 
will tend you as I have tended you, 
when I am gone?’ Why do you look 
now more beautiful than ever you did 
before ?"’ Her eye fell upon the spot 
on which, till the day before, had 
stood her aviary. Poor Kate had sent 
it, as a present, to Lady De la Zouch, 
andit was then at Fotheringham Castle. 


What a flutter there used to be among 
the beautiful little creatures when they 


perceived Kate’s approach! She 
turned her head away. She felt op- 
pressed, and attributed it to the close- 
ness of the conservatory—the strength 
of the odours given out by the numer- 
ous flowers; but it was sorrow that 
oppressed her ; and she was in a state 
at once of mental excitement and phy- 
sical exhaustion. The last few weeks 
had been an interval of exquisite suf- 
fering. She could not be happy alone, 
and yet could not bear the company of 
her brother and her sister-in-law, nor 
that of their innocent children. Quit- 
ting the conservatory with a look of 
lingering fondness, she passed along 
into the house with a hurried step, and 
escaped, unobserved, to her chamber 
—the very chamber in which the 
reader obtained his first glimpse of 
her; and in which, now entering it 
silently and suddenly, the door being 
only closed, not shut, she observed her 
faithful little maid Harriet, sitting in 
tears before a melancholy heap of 
packages prepared for travelling on 
‘the morrow. She rose as Miss Au- 
‘brey entered, and presently exclaimed 
passionately, bursting afresh into 
tears. “ Ma’am, I can’t leave you 
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indeed I can’t! I know all your ways; 
I won't go to any one else! I shall 
hate service! and I know they'll hate 
me too; for I shall cry myself to 
death!” 

« Come, come, Harriet, this is very 
foolish; nay, it is unkind to distress 
me in this manner at the last mo- 
ment.” 

** Oh, ma’am, if you did but know 
how I love you! How I'd go on my 
knees to serve you all the rest of the 
days of my life.” 

“ Don’t talk in that way, Harriet ; 
that’s a good girl,” said Miss Aubrey 
rather faintly, and, sinking into the 
chair, she buried her face in her hand« 
kerchief ; “* you know I’ve had a great 
deal to go through, Harriet, and am 
in very poor spirits.” 

“« I know it, ma'am, I do; and 
that’s why I can’t bear to leave you!” 
She sunk on her knees beside Miss 
Aubrey. ‘ Oh, Ma’am, if you would 
but let me stay with you! I’ve been 
trying, ever since you first told me, to 
make up my mind to part with you; 
and, now it’s coming to the time, I 
can’t, ma’am—indeed, I can’t! If you 
did but know, ma'am, what my 
thoughts have been while I’ve been 
folding and packing up your dresses 
here; to think that I sha’n’t be with 
you to unpack them ; it’s very hard, 
ma’am, that madam’s maid is to go 
with her, and I'm not to go with 
you.” 

«© We must have made a choice, 
Harriet,” said Miss Aubrey, with 
forced calmness. 

“Yes, ma’am; but why did you 
not choose us both? Because we’ve 
both always done our best; and, as for 
me, you've never spoke an unkind 
word to me in your life’”"——. 

“ Harriet, Harriet,” said Miss Au- 
brey, tremulously, “ I’ve several times 
explained to you that we cannot any 
longer afford each to have our own 
maid; and Mrs Aubrey’s maid is older 
than you, and knows how to manage 
children” —— 

«¢‘ What signifies affording, ma’am? 
Neither she nor I will ever take a 
shilling of wages; I'd really rather 
serve you for nothing, ma’am, than 
any other lady for a hundred pounds 
a-year! Oh, so happy as I’ve been in 
your service, ma’am!”’ she added bit- 
terly. : 

‘*Don't, Harriet-—you would not, if 
you knew the pain you give me,” said 
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Miss Aubrey faintly. Harriet got 
up, poured out a glass of water, and 
foreed her pale mistress to swallow a 
little, which presently revived her. 

«¢ Harriet, said she, “ you have never 
once disobeyed me, and now I am cer« 
tain that you won't. I assure you 
that we have made all our arrange- 
ments, and cannot alter them. I have 
been very fortunate in obtaining for 
you so kind a mistress as Lady Strat- 
ton. Remember, Harriet, she was 
the oldest bosom friend of my” —— 
Miss Aubrey’s voice trembled, and she 
ceased speaking for a minute or two, 
during which she struggled against 
her feelings with momentary success. 
** Here’s the prayer-book,’”’ she pre- 
sently resumed, opening a drawer in 
her dressing table, and taking out a 
small volume — “ Here's the prayer- 
book J promised you; it is very prettily 
bound, and I have written your name 
in it, Harriet, as you desired. Take 
it, and keep it for my sake. Will 
you?” 

«Oh, ma'am,” replied the girl bit- 
terly, “I shall never bear to look at 
it, but I’ll never part with it till I die.” 

§* Now leave me, Harriet, for a short 
timie—I wish to be-alone,” said Miss 
Aubrey ; and she was obeyed. She 
presently rose and bolted the door; 
and then, secure from interruption, 
walked slowly to and fro for sometime ; 
and a long and deep current of melan- 
choly thoughts and feelings flowed 
through her mind and her heart. She 
had, but a short time before, seen her 
sister’s sweet children put into their 
little beds for the last time at Yatton; 
and, together with their mother, had 
hung fondly over them, kissing and 
embracing them—their little fellow- 
wanderers—till her feelings compelled 
her to leave them. One by one all the 
dear innumerable ties that had attach- 
ed her to Yatton, and every thing con- 
neeted with it, ever since her birth, 
had been severed and broken—ties, 
not only the strength, but very exist- 
ence of which, she had scarce been 
aware of tillthen. She had bade— 
ashad all of them—repeated and agon- 
izing farewells to dear and old friends. 
Her very heart within her trembled 
as she gazed at the objects familiar to 
her eye, and pregnant with innumer- 
able little softening associations, ever 
since her infancy. Nothing around 
them now belonged to ‘hem—but to a 
stranger=-to one whoe—she shuddered 
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with disgust. She thought of the fear. 
ful position in which her brother wag 
placed—entirely at the mercy of, it 
might be, selfish and rapacious men - 
—what indeed was to become of all of 
them? At length she threw herself 
into the large old easy chair which 
stood near the window, and with a flut- 
tering heart and hasty tremulous hand, 
drew an open letter from her bosom, 
She held it for some moments, as if 
dreading again to peruse it—but at 
length she unfolded it, and read—— 

** No, my own Kate! I neither can 
nor will forget you—nor shall you for. 
get me. Icare not about offending 
you in this point. Say what you like, 
do what you like, go whithersoever 
you choose—you shall never escape 
Geoffry Delaware. How should it be 
so? Why, my sweet Kate, you are 
become a part of my very being, and 
you know it; we both know it. With. 
out my own darling Kate, the future 
is an utter blank to me; come, my 
own love, may I not hope that it is, in 
a measure, the same with you? Can 
you possibly think of or name a sacri- 
fice I would not make for you? Kate, 
Kate, in the plain language of a fond 
and honest heart, let me tell you that 
I believe you love me.” Here Miss 
Aubrey’s hand dropped with the letter 
upon her lap, and she burst into a pag 
sionate flood of tears... After an inter. 
val of several minutes, she again took 
up the letter. 

** Because you know how I love 
you. And yet I sometimes doubtit~ 
I sometimes tremble to think that 
possibly there may be other reasons 
than those which you assign, for re- 
sisting not only my passionate entrea- 
ties, but those of my mother ; the often- 
expressed and anxious wishes of my 
father, (as he himself over and over 
again told your brother,) of all my 
family ; of your family, and friends, 
Heavens, it alarms me to recapitulate 
in this way ! Why, whom else is there, 
dear, dearest Kate, to consult ? Yield, 
yield, to the impulse of your own pure 
and gentle, and generous heart, and. 
throw to the winds the absurd fancies - 
—the doubts and fears—with which | 
you torment both yourself and me! 
How I wish, if I am to suffer in this 
grievous way, that you werea shade- 
ay, even so, a shade legs delicate 
not quite so high-minded! You are #0 
to a pitch that, really—really is more 
bid! It makes my very heart 
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‘and you ought not willingly to give 
“m plat to hear you talk of your be- 


ing portionless—a beggar. I have 
scarce patience to write the words, 
Why, if it were even so, what would 
money signify to me? Have I not 
more, far more, than enough? Oh, 
Catharine, be but mine, and I am the 
happiest, the richest, the proudest 
man in the country. But what am I 
saying? Perhaps Miss Aubrey is 
reading that which I scarcely know 
how 1 am writing, with a cold and 
angry look. If so, I had better 
conclude; I have exhausted all the 
language at my command, and if 
it has been only to offend you, what 
a cruel condition is mine!” Here 
Miss Aubrey again laid down the 
letter, and again burst into tears, 
and wept long and bitterly. Once 
more she resumed :—* It may seem 
cruel of me to write thus at a 
moment when your heart is bleeding 
for your brother—your noble, high- 
minded brother ; but in remembering 
him, do not forget me ; and if remem- 
bering me should in any way injure 
the interests of your brother, forget 
me, if you will. O Kate ! God knows 
what sleepless nights and days of anxi- 
ety your brother's cruel misfortunes 
have cost us! Why, oh why, cannot 
I persuade you, that this Castle is 
large enough for all of us? I am 
writing on—and on—and on—as if she 
I love were setting off to a distant 
country, never to return. O Kate, 
think you could but see the agony of 
‘grief and love in which I took up, 
and now lay down, my pen! 
“G. D.’ 

Miss Aubrey, quite overcome by 
her feelings, hastily folded up the 
letter, replaced it whence she had 
taken it, and sobbed bitterly. Alas, 
what additional poignancy did this 
give to the agonies of her last evening 
at Yatton! She had, however, be- 
come somewhat calmer by the time 
that she heard the door hastily, but 
gently tapped at, and then attempted 
to be opened. Miss Aubrey rose and 
unbolted it, and Mrs Aubrey entered, 
her beautiful countenance as pale and 
sad as that of her sister-in-law. She, 
however, was both wife and mother ; 
and the various cares which these re- 
lations entailed upon her at a bitter 


- ‘moment like the present, served, in 
some measure, tooceupy her thoughts, 


and prevent her from being absorbed 
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by the heart-breaking circumstances 
which surrounded her, Suffering had, 
however, a little impaired her beauty; 
her cheek was very pale, and her eye 
and brow laden with trouble, 

“ Kate, dear Kate,” said she, ra- 
ther quickly, closing the door after 
her, “‘ what is to be done? Did you 
hear carriage-wheels a few moments 
ago? Who do you think have ar- 
rived? As I fancied would be the 
case, the De la Zouches,” Miss Au. 
brey trembled and turnedpale. ‘ You 
must see—you must see—Lady De la 
Zouch, Kate—they have driven from 
Fotheringham on purpose to take a 
last farewell! ’Tis very painful, but 
what can be done? You know what 
dear good friends they are.” 

“ Ig Lord De la Zouch come, also?” 
enquired Miss Aubrey, apprehen- 
sively. 

** T will not deceive you, dearest 
Kate, they are all come ; but she only 
is in the house; they are gone out to 
look for Charles, who is walking in 
the park.” Miss Aubrey gave a sud- 
den shudder; and after evidently a 
violent struggle with- her feelings, 
the colour having entirely deserted 
her face, and left it of an ashy white- 
ness, * I cannot muster up resolution 
enough, Agnes,” she whispered. * I 
know their errand.” 

‘Care not about their errand, 
love! You shall not be troubled—you 
shall not be persecuted.” Miss Au« 
brey shook her head, and grasped Mrs 
Aubrey’s hand. 

‘* They do not, they cannot per- 
secute me. It is a cruel and harsh 
and !—consider how noble, how disin- 
terested is their conduct; it.is that 
which subdues me.” 

Mrs Aubrey threw her arms round 
her agitated sister-in-law, and ten- 
derly kissed her forehead. 

“Oh, Agnes!” faltered Miss Aubrey, 
pressing her hand upon her heart, to 
relieve the intolerable oppression she 
suffered “ would to Heaven that I had 
never seen—never thought of him.” 

* Don’t fear that he will attempt to 
see you on so sad an-occasion as this. 
Delamere is a man of the utmost 
licacy and generosity.” 

“T know he is; I know he is,” 
gasped Miss Aubfey. 

*¢ Stay, I'll tell you what to do; I'll 
go down and return with Lady De la 
Zouch: we can see her here, undis- 
turbed and alone, for a few moments ; 
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“ Therefore. O my Godt” #thanch+ 





strangere-to one who—she shuddered bid! It makes my very heart _ 
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Shall I bring her ?” she enquired, 
rising. Miss Aubrey did not dis- 
sent ; and within a very few mi- 
nutes’ time, Mrs Aubrey returned, 
accompanied by Lady De la Zouch, 
rather an elderly woman, her coun- 
tenance still handsome ; of very dig- 
nified carriage, of an extremely 
mild disposition, and passionately 
fond of Miss Aubrey. 
drawing aside her veil as she entered 
the room, she stepped quickly up to 
Miss Aubrey, and for a few moments 
grasped her hands in silence. 

«“ This is very sad work, Miss 
Aubrey,” said she at length, hur- 
riedly glancing at the luggage lying 
ve up at the other end of the room. 

iss Aubrey made no answer, but 
shook her head. “ It was useless at- 
tempting it, we could not stay at 
home ; we have risked being charged 
with cruel intrusion; forgive me, 
dearest, will you? Z'hey will not come 
near you!” Miss Aubrey trembled. 
«I feel as if I were parting with a 
daughter, Kate,” said Lady De la 
Zouch with sudden emotion. ‘ How 
your mamma and I loved one an- 
other!" 

** For mercy’s sake, open the win- 
dow ; I feel suffocated,” faltered Miss 
Aubrey. Mrs Aubrey threw up the 
window, and the coolrefreshing breeze 
of evening quickly diffused itself 
through the apartment, and revived the 
drooping spirits of Miss Aubrey, who 
walked gently to and fro about the 
room, supported by Lady Dela Zouch 
and Mrs Aubrey, and soon recovered 
a tolerable degree of composure. The 
three ladies presently stood, arm in 
arm; gazing through the deep bay 
window at the fine and extensive pros« 
pect which it commanded. The gloom 
of evening was beginning to steal 
over tlie landscape. 

«« How beautiful!” exclaimed Miss 
Aubrey, with a deep sigh. 

«“ The window in the northern 
tower of the castle commands a still 
more extensive view,” said Lady De 
la Zouch. Miss Aubrey suddenly 
looked at her, and burst into tears. 


Hastily . 
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had addressed himself with calmness 
and energy to the painful duties which 
had devolved upon him, of setting his 
house in order. Immediately after 
quitting the dinner-table that day—a 
mere nominal meal to himself, his wife, 
and sister—he had retired to the libra. 
ry, to complete the extensive and im. 
portant arrangements consequent upon 
his abandonment of Yatton ; and after 
about an hour thus occupied, he walk- 
ed out to take asolitary—a melancho- 
ly—a last walk about the property. It 
was a moment that severely tried his 
fortitude ; but that fortitude stood the 
trial. He was aman of lively sensix 
bilities, and appreciated, to its utmost 
extent, the melancholy and alarming 
change that had come over his for- 
tunes. Surely even the bluntest and 
coarsest feelings that ever tried to dis- 
guise and dignify themselves under 
the name of stoicism—to convert into 
bravery and fortitude a stupid sullen 
insensibility—-must have been not a 
little shaken by such scenes as Mr 
Aubrey had had to pass through du- 
ring the last few weeks—scenes which 
I do not choose to distress the read- 
er’s feelings by dwelling upon in de- 
tail, Mr Aubrey had no mean pres 
tensions to real philosophy ; but he 
had still juster pretensions to an infi- 
nitely higher character—that of a, 
Curist1An. He hada firm unwaver- 
ing conviction that whatever befell 
him, either of good or evil, was the 
ordination of the Almighty—infinitely 
wise, infinitely good ;—and this was 
the source of his fortitude and resig« 
nation. He felt himself here standing 
upon ground that was immovable. 
To avert the misfortune which me« 
naced him, he had neglected no ra~ , 
tional and conscientious means. To 
retain the advantages of fortune and 
station to which he had believed him- 
self born, he had made the most stren- 
uous exertions consistent with a rigid 
sense of honour. What, indeed, could’ 
he have done that he had not done ? He 
had caused the claims of his opponent 
to be subjected to as severe and skil- 
ful a scrutiny as the wit of man could 
suggest ; and they had stood the test. 


After standing gazing through the ~ Those claims, and his own, had been 


window for some time longer, they 
stepped down into the room, and were 


soon engaged in deep and earnest ~ 


conversation, 
For the last three weeks Mr Aubrey 








each of them placed in the scales of 
justice ; those scales had been held up 
and poised by the pure and firm hands 
to which the laws of God, and of the ' 


country, had committed the adminis- 
— * 
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tration of justice: on what ground 
could a just and reasonable man quar- 
rel with or repine at the issue? And 
supposing that a perverse and subtle 
ingenuity in his legal advisers could 
have devised means for delaying his 
surrender of the property, to him who 
had been solemnly declared its true 
owner, what real and ultimate advan- 
tage could he have obtained by such 
adishonourable line of conduct ? Could 
the spirit of the Christian religion to- 
lerate the bare idea of it? Could such 
purposes or intentions consist for one 
instant with the consciousness that the 
awful eye of God was always upon every 
thought of his mind, every feeling of 
his heart, every purpose of his will ? 
A thorough and lively conviction of 
God’s moral government of the world 
secured him a happy composure—a 
glorious and immovable resolution ; 
itenabled him to form a true estimate 
of things ; it extracted the sting from 
griefand regret ; it dispelled the gloom 
that would otherwise have settled por- 
tentously upon the future. Thus he 
had not forgotten the exhortation 
which spoke unto him, as unto a child: 
My son, despise not thou the chastening 
of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of Him. And if, indeed, reli- 
gion had not done this for Mr Aubrey, 
what could it have done, what would 
it have been worth? It would have 
been that indeed which dull fools sup- 
pose it—a mere name, a melancholy 
delusion. What hopeless and lament- 
able imbecility would it not have ar- 
gued, to have acknowledged the real- 
ity and influence of religion in the 
hour of prosperity and to have 
doubted, distrusted, or denied it in the 
hour of adversity ? When a child be- 
holds the sun obscured by the dark 
clouds, he may think, in his simpli- 
city, that it is gone for ever; but a 
MAN knows that behind is the sun, 
glorious as ever, and the next moment, 
the clouds having rolled away, its glo- 
rious warmth and light are again upon 
the earth. Thus is it, thought Aubrey 
with humble but cheerful confidence, 
with the Almighty — who hath de- 
clared himself the Father of the spirits 
of all fleeh— 

Behind a frowning Providence, 

He hides a smiling face ! 
* Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his works in vain ; 
God is his own interpreter, 

And He will make it plain!” 
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“ Therefore, O my God!” thought 
Aubrey, as he gazed upon the lovely 
scenes familiar to him from his birth, 
and from which a few short hours were 
to separate him for ever. “Ido ac- 
knowledge Thy hand in what hath 
befallen me, and Thy mercy which 
makes me to bear it, as from Thee.” 
The scene around him was tranquil 
and beautiful —inexpressibly beauti- 
ful. He stood under the shadow of a 
mighty elm-tree, the last of a long and 
neble avenue, which he had been 
pacing in deep thought for upwards 
of an hour. The ground was consi- 
derably elevated above the level of the 
rest of the park. No sound disturbed 
the serene repose of the approaching 
evening, except the distant and gra« 
dually diminishing sounds issuing from 
an old rookery, and the faint low bub- 
bling of a clear streamlet that flowed 
not far from where he stood. Here 
and there, under the deepening shadows 
cast by the lofty trees, might be seen 
the glancing forms of deer, the only 
live things visible. < Life,” said Au- 
brey, with a sigh, as he leaned against 
the trunk of the grand old tree under 
which he stood, and gazed with a fond 
and anxious eye on the lovely scenes 
stretching before him, to which the 
subdued radiance of the departing sun- 
light communicated a tender pensive 
air; “ life is, in truth, what the Scrip- 
tures—what the voice of nature—re- 
presents it—a long journey, during 
which the traveller stops at many 
resting-places. Some of them are 
more, others less beautiful ; from some 
he parts with more, from others with 
less regret; but part he must, and 
pursue his journey, though he may 
often turn back to gaze with lingering 
fondness and admiration at the scene 
he has last quitted. The next stage 
may be—as all his journey might have 
been—bleak and desolate ; but through 
that he is only passing : he will not be 
condemned to stay in it, as he was not 
permitted to dwell in the other ; he is 
still journeying on, along a route which 
he cannot mistake, to the point of his 
destination, his journey’s end— the 
shores of the vast ocean of eternity— 
His HOME!” 

Such were the thoughts passing 
through the mind of Aubrey. - 

And what, MEN OF THE WORLD, as 
—knowing not how significantly—you 
call yourselves—what would be your 
thoughts, what would you have done, 
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if upon you had suddenly descended of the comparison which had been 
the stroke which has fallen upon this made by his sister, and. sighed ag-he 
Cuaistiay GentTLEMAN —surely, at looked his last at the old tree, and 
least, your egual in intellect, in ace ~then slowly walked on towards the 
complishment, in refinement, in perso- hall. When about half-way down the 
nal honour, in station, andin fortune? avenue, he beheld two figures appa, 
What would become of many of you, rently approaching him, but undistin, 
unable any longer to indulge, some in guishable ia the gloom and the dis, 
the refined, others in the coarse profli- tance. As they neared him, he re, 
gacy, which hath at last become es- cognised Lord De la Zouch, and Mr 
sential to your characters and exist- Delamere. Suspecting the object of 
ence? And of you, frivolous follow- their visit, which a little surprised 
ers of fashion? Glittering insects! him, since they had taken a final 
struck to the earth out of your arti- leave, and a very affecting one, the 
ficial eleyation, as the sudden shower day before, he felt a little anxiety 
beats down the butterfly—what can and embarrassment. Nor was he 
you, but lie thgre, and be crushed? entirely mistaken, Lord De la Zouch, 
How can you exist without—what can who advanced alone towards Aubrey, 
console or compensate you for the —Mr Delamere turning back—most 
want of—the clubs, the opera, the seriously pressed his son’s suit for the 
gaming-table, the betting-stand—your hand of Miss Aubrey, as he had often 
French cooks and mistress, your gay done before; declaring, that though 
dress and equipage, the brilliant ball- he wished a year or two first to ela 
room, the sparkling wines, the splen- during which his son might complete 
did dinner-table ? Alas! these gone, his studies at Oxford, there was no- 
what and where are you? Whatisto object dearer to the heart of Lady 
become of you? What is left you up- De la Zouch and himself, than to see 
en earth—emasculate both in mind Miss Aubrey become their daughter. 
and body? Are you fit for conflict in-law. ‘ Where,” said Lord Dels 
with your gaunt and dismaying oppo- Zouch, with much energy, “ is he 
nent—apversity? Thoseof you who to look elsewhere for such a uniop 
ean think and reflect, be it ever so of beauty, of accomplishments, ofami- 
little, what is there to console you in ability, of high-mindedness?” After 
the view of the past? Is it notsteeped a great deal of animated conversation 
in sensuality, disfigured with debauch- on this subject, during which Mr 
ery? And what have you to hope for Aubrey assured Lord De la Zouch 
from the future? Where are now that he would say everything which he 
your old friends and companions? honourably could to induce his sister 
Vain and presumptuous wretch, are to entertain, or at all events, not to 
you any longer in a condition to be discard the suit of Delamere; at the 
recognised by them? Remember, you same time reminding him of the firm- 
have had your day, and the night ness of her character, and the hope- 
cometh ! lessness of attempting to change any 

Not thus was it with Aubrey! determination to which she had been 

The deepening shadows of evening led by her sense of delicacy and hon- 
warned him to retrace his steps to the our,— Lord De la Zouch addressed 
hall. Before quitting the spot upon himself in a very earnest manner to 
which he had been so long standing, matters more immediately relating to 
he turned his head a little towards the the personal interests of Mr Aubreys . 
right, to take a last view of an object entered with lively anxiety into all h 
which called forth tender and painful future plans and purposes; and once 
feeling —it was the old sycamore more pressed upon him the acceptance: 
which his sister's intercession had of most munificent offers of pecuniary 
saved from the axe. There it stood, assistanee, which, with many fervent 
feeble and venerable object! its leafless expressions of gratitude, Aubrey agai 
silvery-grey branches becoming dim declined. But he pledged himself to 
and indistinct, yet contrasting touch- communicate freely with: Lord De la 
ingly with the verdant strength of Zouch, in the event of an occasion 
those by its side. A neatstrong fence arising for such assistance as’ his 
had been placed around it; but how lordship had already so gen ; 
much longer would it receive such volunteered. By this time: Mr De- 
eare and attention? Aubrey thought lamere had joined them, regarding 
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en Mr Aubrey with infinite earnestness Dr Tatham into the large servant,’ 
he and apprehension. All, however, he hall, which he found nearly filled by 
ind said, was—and in a hurried mannerto some forty or fifty of his late te. 
the his father—‘* My mother has sent me nantry, who, as he entered, rose in 
the to say that she is waiting for youin troubled silence to receive him. 
pas the carriage, and wishes that weshould There were lights, by which a hur- 
‘ine immediately return.” Lord De la_ ried glance sufficed to shew him the 
lise Zouch and his son again took leave of deep sorrow visible in their coun. 
re. Mr Aubrey. ‘“ Remember, my dear tenances, “ Well, Sir,” commenced 
Mr Aubrey, remember the pledges you one of them after a moment's hesita- 
of have repeated this evening,” saidthe tion—he seemed to have been chosen 


Bresses ies 


former. “ I do, I will!” replied Mr 
Aubrey, as they each wrung bis hands; 
and then,” having grasped those of 
Lady De la Zouch, who sate within 
the carriage powerfully affected, the 
door was shut ; and they were quickly 
borne away from the presence and the 
residence of-their afflicted friends, 
While Mr Aubrey stood gazing after 
them, with folded arms, in an attitude 
of melancholy abstraction, at the hall 
door, he was accosted by Dr Tatham, 
who had come to him from the library, 


- where he had been, till a short time 


before, busily engaged reducing into 


the spokesman of those present—- 
‘* we've come to tak’ our leave ; and a 
sad time it be for all of us, and it 
may be, Sir, for you.” He paused— 
* T thought I could have said a word 
or two, Sir, in the name of all of us, 
but I’ve clean forgotten all; and [ 
wish we could all forget that we were 
come to part with you, Sir ;—but we 
shant—no, never! — we shall never 
see your like again, Sir! God help 
you, Sir!” Again he paused, and 
struggled hard to conceal his emer 
tions. Then he tried to say something 
farther, but his voice failed him. 


) 908 writing various matters which had been “* Squire, it may be law; but it be 
iter. the subject of conversation between not justice, we all do think, that hath 
de Ia himselfand- Mr Aubrey duringtheday. taken Yatton from you, that was born 
s he “I am afraid, my dear friend,” said _ to it,"’ said one, who stood next to him 


the doctor, ‘ that there is a painful 
but interesting scene awaiting you. 


that had first spoke. “ Who ever 
heard o’ a scratch in a bit of paper sig- 


\ fer You will not, I am sure, forbear to nifying the loss o’ so much? It never 
ation gratify, by your momentary presence were heard of afore, Sir, an’ cannot be 
Mr in the servants’ hall, a body of your right,” 
ouch tenantry, who are there oruited “‘ Forgive me, Squire,” said another, 
sh he having come to pay you their parting ‘ but we shall never take to t’ new 
sister respects.” one that’s coming after you!” 
ot to ‘“‘[ would really rather be spared ‘“* My worthy—my dear friends,” 
it the the painful scene,” said Mr Aubrey, commenced Mr Aubrey, with melan- 
firm: with emotion, 1 am unnerved asit choly composure, as he stood beside 
hope- is! Cannot you bid them adieu, in Dr Tatham, “ thisis a sad scene—one 
> any my name, and say, God bless them!” which I had not expected. I am quite 
been “ You must come, my dear friend! unprepared forit. I have had lately 
| hon- It will be but fora moment. Ifit be to go through many very painful 
essed painful, it will be but fora moment; seenes; few more so than the present. 
er to and the recollection of their hearty My dear friends, I can only say from 
ng to and humble expressions of affection my heart, God bless you all! I shall 
prey $ and respect will be pleasant hereafter. -never forget you, whom I have always 
all Poor souls!” he added, with not alittle respected, and indeed been very proud 
| once emotion; you should see how crowd- of, as my tenantry, and whom | now 
tance edis Mr Griffith’s room with the pre- look at as my friends only. We shall 
sniary sents they have each brought you, and. never forget you". 
arvent which would surely keep your whole “© Lord Aumighy Ses you,. Sir, 
i establishment for months!—Cheeses, .and Madam, and Miss, and the little 
self to tongues, hams, bacon, and I know not squire!” said a voice, in a vehement 
De la what beside !”’ manner, from amidst the little throng, 
casion ** Come, Doctor,” said Mr Aubrey, in tones that went to Mr Aubrey’s 
io his quickly, <* I willseethem,myhumble heart. His lips quivered, and he 
rously. and worthy friends, if it be for but a eeased speaking for some moments. 
x De- moment; but I would rather have At length he resumed. 
arding been spared the scene.” He followed = * You see my feelings are a little 
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Shaken by the sufferings I have gone 
through. Ihave only a word more to 
say to you. Providence has seen fit, 
my friends, to deprive me of that which 
I had deemed to be my birthright. 
God is good and wise; and I bow, as 
we must all bow, to His will, with re= 
verence and resignation. And also, 
my dear friends, let us always submit 
cheerfully to the laws under which we 
live. We must not quarrel with their 
decision, merely because it happens to 
be adverse to our own wishes. I, from 
my heart—and so must you, from 
yours—acknowledge a firm, unshaken 
allegiance to the laws; they are or- 
dained by God, and He demands our 
obedience to them!” He paused. «I 
have to thank you,” he presently add- 
ed, in a subdued tone, “my worthy 
friends, for many substantial tokens of 
your goodwill which you have brought 
with you this evening. I assure you 
sincerely, that I value them far more” 
—he paused, and it was some mo« 
ments before he could proceed—“ than 
if they had been of the most costly 
kind.” 

«¢ Lord, only hearken tot’ Squire!” 
called out a voice, as if on an impulse 
of eager affection, which its rough, ho- 
nest speaker could not resist. This 
seemed entirely to deprive Mr Aubrey 
of the power of utterance, and he 
turned suddenly towards Dr Tatham 
with an overflowing eye and a convul- 
sive quivering of the lips, that showed 
the powerful emotions with which he 
was contending. The next moment 
he stepped forwards and shook hands 
with those nearest. He was quickly 
surrounded, and every one present 
grasped his hands, scarcely any of 
them able to utter more than a brief 
but ardent “* God bless you, Sir!” 

‘Tam sure, my friends,” said Dr 
Tatham, almost as much affected as 
any of them, “‘ that you cannot wish 
to prolong so affecting, so distressing 
a scene. Mr Aubrey is much exhaust- 
ed, and has a long journey to take 
early in the morning—and you had 
better now leave.” 

«¢ Farewell! farewell, my kind and 
dear friends, farewell ! May God bless 
you all, and all your families!” said 
- Mr Aubrey, and, most powerfully af- 
fected, withdrew from a scene which 
he was not likely ever to forget. He 
retired, accompanied by Dr Tatham, 
to his library, where Mr Griffiths, his 
steward, was in readiness to receive 
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his signature to various documents, 
This done, the steward, after a few 
hurried expressions of affection and 
respect, withdrew; and Mr Aubrey 
had completed all the arrangements, 
and transacted all the business which 
had required his attention before quit. 
ting Yatton, which, at an early hour 
in the morning, he was going to leave, 
and go direct to London, instead of 
accepting any of the numerous offers 
which he had received from his friends 
in the neighbourhood to take up with 
them his abode for, at all events, some 
considerable period. That, however, 
would have been entirely inconsistent 
with the plans for his future life, which 
he had formed and matured. He left 
the whole estate in admirable order 
and condition. There was not a farm 
vacant, not a tenant dissatisfied with 
the terms under which he held. Every 
document, all the accounts connect. 
ed with the estate, after having been 
carefully examined by Mr Parkin. 
son, and Mr Aubrey, and Mr Grif. 
fiths, was in readiness for the most 
scrupulous and searching investiga- 
tion on the part of Mr Aubrey’s suc- 
cessor and his agents. 

Mr Aubrey’s library was already 
carefully packed up, and was to follow 
him, on the ensuing day, to London, 
by water; as also were several por- 
tions of the furniture—the residue of 
which was to be sold off within a day 
or two’s time. How difficult—how 
very difficult had it been for them to 
choose which articles they would part 
with, and which retain! The favourite 
old high-backed easy chair, which had 
been worked by Miss Aubrey herself; 
the beautiful ebony cabinet, which had 
been given by her father to her mother, 
who had given it to Kate; the little 
chairs of Charles and Agnes—and in 
which Mr Aubrey and Kate, and all 
their brothers and sisters, had sate 
when children ; Mrs Aubrey’s piano; 
these, and a few other articles, had 
been successfully pleaded for by Mrs 
Aubrey and Kate, and were to accom- 
pany, or rather follow, them to Lon- 
don, instead of passing, by the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, into the hands of 
strangers. The two old carriage- 
herses, which had drawn old Mrs 
Aubrey in the family coach for many 
years, were to be turned to grass for 
the rest of their days at Lady Strat- 
ton’s. Poor old Peggy was, in like 
manner, to have to herself a little field 
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pelonging to Dr Tatham. Little 
Charles’s pony, a beautiful animal, 
and most reluctantly parted with, was 
sent as a present, in his name, to Sir 
Harry Oldfield, one of his play-fel- 
lows. Hector, the magnificent New- 
foundland dog, was, at the vehement 
instance of Pumpkin, the gardener, 
who almost went on his knees to beg 
for the animal, and declared that he 
loved the creature like a son—as I 
verily believe he did, for they were in- 
separable, and their attachment was 
mutual—given up to him, on his so- 
lemn promise to take great care of 
him. Then there was a poor animal 
that they hardly knew how to dispose 
of. It was a fine old favourite stag- 
hound, stone-blind, quite grey about 
the head, and so very feeble, that it 
could but just crawl in and out of its 
commodious kennel, and lie basking 
in the genial sunshine; wagging its 
tail when any one spoke to it, and 
affectionately licking the hand that 
patted it. Thus had it treated Mr 
Aubrey that very morning as he 
stood by, and stooped down to caress 
it for the last time. It was, at his 
earnest request, assigned to Dr Tatham, 
kennel and all; indeed the worthy 
little Doctor would have filled his pre- 
mises in a similar way, by way of 
having ‘ keepsakes” and ‘“ memo- 
rials” of his friends. Miss Aubrey’s 
beautiful little Marlborough spaniel, 
with its brilliant black eyes, and long 
glossy graceful ears, was to accom- 
pany her to London. 

As for the servants—the house- 
keeper and the butler were going to 
marry, and quit service; as for the 
rest, Mr Parkinson had, at Mr Au- 
brey’s desire, written about them to 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap; 
and Mr Gammon had sent word that 
such of the establishment as chose 
might continue at Yatton, at all events 
till the pleasure of Mr Titmouse, upon 
the subject, should have been known. 
All the servants had received a quar- 
ter’s wages that morning from Mr 
Griffiths, in the presence of Mr Au- 
brey, who spoke kindly to‘each, and’ 
earnestly recommended them to cone 
duct themselves respectfully towards 
his successor. Scarce any of them 
could answer him, otherwise than by 
a humble bow or curtsey, accompanied 
by sobs and tears. One of them did 
contrive to speak, and passionately 
expressed a wish that the first morsel 
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Mr Titmouse eat in the house might: 
choke him—a sally which received so: 
very grave and stern a rebuke from 
Mr Aubrey, as brought the hasty of. 
fender to her knees begging forgive. 
ness, which, I need hardly say, she 
received, with a very kind admonition. 
Many of them most vehemently en- 
treated to be allowed to accompany - 
Mr Aubrey and his family to London, 
and continue in their service, but in 
vain. Mr Aubrey had made his se- 
lection, having taken only his own 
valet, and Mrs Aubrey’s maid, and one 
of the nursery-maids, and declaring 
that on no consideration would he 
think of being accompanied by any 
other of the servants. 

There were some twenty or thirty 
poor old infirm cottagers, men and 
women, who had been for years 
weekly pensioners on the bounty of 
Yatton, and respecting whom Mr 
Aubrey felt a painful anxiety. What 
could he do? He gave the sum of 
£100 to Dr Tatham for their use ; 
and requested him to press their claims - 
earnestly upon the new proprietor of 
Yatton. He also wrote almost as 
many letters as there were of these 
poor people, on their behalf, to his 
friends and neighbours. Oh, it was 
a moving scene that occurred at each 
of their little cottages, when their 
benefactors, Mr Aubrey, his wife, and 
sister, severally called to bid them 
farewell, and receive their humble 
and tearful blessings! But it was 
the parting with her school, which 
neither she nor her brother saw any 
probability of being kept up longer 
than for a month or two after their 
departure, that occasioned Kate the 
greatest distress. ‘There were several 
reasons why no application should be 
made about the matter from her, or 
on her account, to Mr Titmouse, even 
if she had not had reason to anticipate, 
from what she had heard of his cha— 
racter, that he was not a person to 
feel any interest in such an institution. 
Nor had she liked to trouble or bur- 
den the friends she left behind her, 
with the responsibility of supporting 
and superintending her little esta- 
blishment. She had nothing for it, 
therefore, but to prepare the mistress 
and her scholars for the breaking up 
of the school, within a month of her 
departure from Yatton. She gave 
the worthy woman, the mistress, a 
present of a five-pound note, and fiye 
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a-piecé to each of the chil- 
dren. She felt quite unequal to the 
task of personally taking leave of them, 
as she had intended, and several times 
attempted. She therefore, with many 
tears, wrote the following lines, and 
gave them to Doctor Tatham, to read 
aloud in the school, when their good 
and beautiful writer should be far on 
her way towards London. The little 
Doctor paused a good many times while 
he read it, and complained of his 
glasses. 

“* My dear little girls—You know 
that I have already bid each of you 
good-by; and though I tried to say 
something to all of you at once, I was 
not able, because I was so sorry to 

art with you, and tell you that my 
ittle school must be given up. So I 
have written these few lines, to tell 
you that I love you all, and have tried 
to be a good friend to you. Be sure 
not to forget your spelling and read« 
ing, and your needle, Your mothers 
have promised to hear you say your 
* gatechisms ; you must also be sure to 
say your prayers, and to read your 
Bibles, and to behave very seriously 
at church, and to be always dutiful 
to your parents. Then God will bless 
youall. I hope you will not forget 
us, for we shall often think of you 
‘when we are a great way off; and 
Dr Tatham will now and then write 
and tell us how you are going on. 
Farewell, my dear little girls ; and 
may God bless and preserve you all! 
This is the prayer of both of us— Mrs 
Aubrey and ” 

CaTHARINE AUBREY.” 


Yatton, 15th May, 18—. 


The above was not written in the 
tniform and beautiful hand usual with 
Miss Aubrey ; it was, on the contrary, 
rather irregular, and evidently written 
-hastily ; but Dr Tatham preserved it 
to the day of his death, and always 
thought it beautiful. 

On the ensuing morning, at a very 
early hour, Dr Tatham left the vicar- 
age, to pay his last visit to friends 
whom it almost broke his heart to part 
with, in all human probability, for 
ever. He started, but on a moment’s 
reflection ceased to be surprised, at 
the sight of Mr Aubrey approaching 
him, from the direction of the little 
churchyard. He was calm, but his 
countenance bore the traces of ver 
recent emotion, They greeted eac 
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other in silence, and so walked on for 
some time, arm in arm, slowly towards 
the hall. It was a dull heavy morn< 
ing, almost threatening rain. The aig 
seemed full of oppression. The only 
sounds audible were the hoarse clas 
morous sounds issuing from the old 
rookery, at some distance on their left. 
They interchanged but few words ai 
they walked along the winding path. 
way tothe hall. The first thing that - 
attracted their eyes on passing under 
the gateway, was the large old family 
carriage standing opposite the halls 
door, where stood some luggage, Sufs 
ficient for the journey, ready to be 
placed upon it; the remainder having 
been sent on the day beforé to Lom 
don. They were all up and dressed, 
The children were taking their last 
breakfast in the nursery; Charles 
making many inquiries of the weeping 
servants, which they could answer 
only by tears and kisses. In vain 
was the breakfast-table spread for the 
senior travellers. There sate poor 
Kate, in travelling trim, before the 
antique silver urn, attempting to per- 
form, with tremulous hand, her accus 
tomed office ; but neither she nor Mn 
Aubrey were equal to the task ; which, 
summoning the housekeeper into the 
room, they devolved upon her, and 
which she performed in perturbed si- 
lence. Mr Aubrey and Dr Tatham 
were standing there; but neither of 
them spoke. A short time before, 
Mr Aubrey had requested the servants 
to be summoned, as usual, to morning 
prayer, in the accustomed room, and 
requested Dr Tatham to officiate. As 
soon, however, as the sorrowful little 
assemblage was collected before him, he 
whispered to Mr Aubrey that he felt 
unequal to go through the duty with 
the composure it required ; and after a 
pause, he said, * Let us kneel down ;” 
and in a low voice, often interrupted 
by his own emotions, and the sobs of 
those around him, he read, with touchs 
ing simplicity and solemnity, the nine- 
ty-first psalm; adding the Lord's 
prayer, and a benediction. 

The bitter preparations for starting 
at an early hour, seven o'clock, were 
soon afterwards completed. Half smo- 
thered with the kisses and caresses of 
the affectionate servants, little Charles 
and Agnes were already seated in the 
carriage, on the laps of their two 
attendants, exclaiming, ‘Come, papa! 
come, mamma} the horses are ready 
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to start!" Just then, poor Pumpkin 
the. gardener, scarce able to speak, 
made his appearance, his arms full of 
nosegays, which he had been culling 
for the last two hours—having one 
a-piece for every one of the travellers, 
servants, and children, and all. The 
loud angry bark of Heetor was heard 
from time to time, little Charles call- 
ing loudly for him; but Pumpkin 
had fastened him up, for fear of his 
starting off after the carriage. At 
length, scarce having tasted break- 
fast, the travellers made their appear- 
ance at the hall door. Kate and Mrs 
Aubrey were utterly overcome at the 
sight of the carriage, and wept bit- 
terly. They threw their arms pas- 
sionately around, and kissed their 
amiable friend and pastor, Dr Tat- 
ham, who was but little less agitated 
than themselves. Then they tore 
themselves from him, and hastily got 
into the carriage. As he stood alone, 
bareheaded, on their quitting him, 
he lifted his hands, but could scarce 
utter a parting benediction. Mr 
Aubrey, with a flushed cheek and 
quivering lip, then grasped his hand, 
whispering, “ Farewell, my dear 
and venerable friend! Farewell!” 
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** The Lord God of thy fathers bless 
thee!" murmured Dr Tatham, clasp- 
ing Mr Aubrey’s hand in both of 
his own, and looking solemnly up. 
ward. Mr Aubrey, taking off his hat, 
turned towards him an unutterable look, 
then waving his hand to the group of 
agitated servants that stood within 
and without the door, he stepped into 
the carriage ; the door was shut ; and 
they rolled slowly away. Outside 
the park gates were collected more 
than a hundred people, to bid them 
farewell—all the men, when the ear- 
riage came in sight, taking off their 
hats. The carriage stopped for a 
moment. ‘ God bless you all! God 
bless you!” exclaimed Mr Aubrey, 
waving his hand, whilst from each 
window was extended the white hand 
of Kate and Mrs Aubrey, which was 
fervently kissed and shaken by those 
who were nearest. Again the carriage 
moved on; and, quickening their 
speed, the horses soon bore them out 
of the village. Within less than half 
an hour afterwards, the tearful eyes — 
of the travellers, as they passed a 
familiar turning of the road, had 
looked their Jast on Yatton I" 





I. 
Haunter of the herbless peak, 
Habitant ’twixt earth and sky, 
Snow-white bird of bloodless beak, 
Rushing wing, and rapid eye, 
Hath the Fowler's fatal aim 
Of thy freeborn rights bereft thee, 
And, ’mid natures curb’d or tame, 
Thus encaged, a captive left thee? 
Thou who, Earth’s low valleys scorn- 


ing 
From thy cloud-embattled nest, 
Wont to catch the earliest morning 
Sunbeam on thy breast ! 


Ir, 
Where did first the light of day 
See thee bursting from thy shell ? 
Was it where Ben-Nevis grey 
Towers aloft o’er flood and fell ? 
Or where down upon the storm 
Plaided shepherds gaze in wonders 


Round thy rocky sides, Cairngorm, 


Rolling with its clouds and thunder? 
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Or with summit, heaven-directed, 
Where Benvoirlich views, in pride, 
All his skiey groves reflected 
In Loch Ketturin’s tide? 


III. 
Boots it not—but this we know, 
That a wild free life was thine, 
Whether on the peak of snow, 
Or amid the clumps of pine ; 
Now on high begirt with heath, 
Now, decoy’d by cloudless weather, 
To the golden broom beneath, 
Happy with thy mates together ;- 
Yours were every cliff and cranny 
Of your birth’s majestic hill ; 
Tameless flock! aud ye were many; 
Eré the spoiler came to kill! 


Iv. 
Gazing, wintry bird, at thee, 
Thou dost bring the wandering mind 
Visions of the Polar Sea— 
Where, impell’d by wave and wind, 
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Drift the icebergs to and fro, 
Crashing oft in fierce commotion, 
While the snorting whale below, 
In its anger tumults ocean ;— 
Naked treeless shores, where howl- 
ing 
Tempests vex the brumal-air, 
And the famish’d wolf-cub prowling 
Shuns the fiercer bear. 


Vv. 

And far north the daylight dies— 
And the twinkling stars alone 
Glitter through the icy skies, 
Down from mid-day's 

throne ;— 

And the moon is in her cave ;— 

And no living sound intruding, 
Save the howling wind and wave, 

* Mid that darkness ever brooding ; 
Morn as ‘twere in anger blotted 

From creation’s wistful sight, 
And time’s progress only noted 

By the northern light. 


ghastly 


Vi. 
Sure ‘twas sweet for thee, in spring, 
Nature’s earliest green to hail, 
As the cuckoo’s slumberous wing 
Dreamt along the sunny vale ; 
As the blackbird from the brake 
Hymn’d the Morning-Star serenely; 
And the wild swan o’er the lake, 
Ice-unfetter'd, oar'd it queenly ; 
Brightest which?—the concave o'er 
thee 
Deepening to its summer hue, 
Or the boundless moors before thee, 
With their bells of blue ? 
Vit. 
Then from larchen grove to grove, 
And from wild-flower glen to glen, 
Thine it was in bliss to rove, 
High o’er hills, and far from men ; 
Wilds Elysian! not a sound 
Heard except the torrents booming ; 
Nought beheld for leagues around, 
Save the heath in purple blooming : 
Why that startle ? From their shealing 
On the hazel-girded mount, 
*Tis the doe and fawn down stealing 
To the silvery fount. 


VIIL. 
Sweet to all the summer time— 

But how sweeter far to thee, 
Sitting in thy home sublime, 

High o’er cloud-land’s soundless sea ; 


[Aug, 

Or if morn, by July drest, 

Steep’d the hill-tops in vermilion, 
Or the sunset made the west, 

Even like Glory'’s own pavilion ; , 
While were fix’d thine ardent eyes on 

Realms, outspread in blooming 

mirth, 

Bounded but by the horizon 

Belting Heaven to Earth. 


IX. 
Did the Genius of the place, 
Which of living things but you 
Had for long beheld no trace, 
That unhallow'd visit rue ?* 
Did the gather’d snow of years 
Which begirt that mountain’s fore. 
head, 
Thawing, melt as ’twere in tears, 
O’er that natural outrage horrid ? 
Did the lady-fern hang drooping, 
And the quivering pine-trees sigh, 
As, to cheer his game-dogs whooping, 
Pass’d the spoiler by ? 


X. 
None may know—the dream is o’er— 
Bliss and beauty cannot last ; 
To that haunt, for evermore, 
Ye are creatures of the past ! 
And for you it mourns in vain, 
While the dirgeful night-breeze 
onl : 


Sings, aed falls the fitful rain, 
*Mid your homes forlorn and lonely, 
Yehave.pass’d—the bonds enthral you 
Of supine and wakeless death ; 
Never more shail spring recall you 
To the scented heath ! 


XI. 
Such their fate—but unto thee, 
Blood-soil’d plume, protracted 
breath, 
Hopeless, drear captivity, 
Life which in itself is death. 
Yet alike the fate of him 
Who, when all his views are 
thwarted, 
Finds earth but a desert dim, 
Relatives and race departed ; 
Soon are fancy’s realms Elysian 
Peopled by the brood of care ; 
And truth finds hope’s gilded vision 
Painted but—in air. 
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A SECOND CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. ABAZA. 


Ar the conclusion of our narrative 
of the career of Cicala, we noticed the 
execution by his orders of the Koord- 
ish leader Jan-poulad, whom he had, 
a short time previous, made Pasha of 
Aleppo, and the consequent revolts in 
Northern Syria of the brothers and 
partisans of the slaughtered chief—a 
revolt of which the remote effects ex- 
tended far beyond the actual period of 
civil warfare, and contributed perma- 
nently to weaken the control exercised 
by the Porte over her Syrian domin- 
ions. When the Mamluke empire was 
overthrown in 1517 by the arms of the 
Ottomans, Sultan Selim had found the 
family of Jan-poulad (a name imply- 
ing soul of steel) in possession of the 
mountain-castle of Klis, and the here- 
ditary chieftainship of their tribe; and, 
on their voluntarily tendering their 
allegiance to the Porte, had not only 
left them undisturbed, but conferred 
the Turkish rank of sandjak* on the 
head of the house; which, thus power- 
fully protected, continued to flourish, 
and had become so widely connected 
by alliances, either of friendship or 
consanguinity, that the example of 
rebellion was followed by all the 
Koordish and Arab tribes of the sur- 
rounding region. Encouraged by the 
numbers and warlike character of his 
adherents, Ali Jan-poulad, the elder 
of the two brothers, whose views had 
at first been limited to taking ven- 
geance for the death of his relative, 
conceived the design of erecting in 
Syria a kingdom independent of the 
Porte, and reviving the ascendency in 
Western Asia; to which, in bygone 
times, Salah-ed-deen, or Saladin, him- 
self by birth a Koord of the tribe of 
Revandooz, had raised his family and 
nation. With this object, he not only 
coined money, and caused prayers to 
be read in his own name, (the two 
especial privileges which are consider- 
ed in the East to be attached exclu- 
sively to independent sovereignty,) 
but sent envoys, in concert with the 
celebrated prince of the Druses, 
Fakhr-ed-deent Maan-Oghlu, to se- 


veral of the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope, soliciting their assistance in 
shaking off the yoke of the Sultan. 
The grand duke of Tuscany, Ferdi- 
nand de Medici, actually concluded a 
treaty with the two leaders of the 
Syrian insurrection, in October 1607 ; 
and the Divan, alarmed by the pro- 
spect of communication between their 
enemies in Europe and in Asia, lost 
no time in employing against Jan- 
poulad the troops which had been 
withdrawn from Hungary on the con- 
clusion of peace with Austria in the 
preceding year. The grand vizir 
Mourad, who, at the age of nearly 
ninety, retained all the energy and 
ferocity of his youth, was appointed 
to the command ; and having tempo- 
rarily dispersed, partly by address 
and partly by arms, the rebels who 
infested Anatolia under Kalender- 
Oghlu, the successor of Kara- Yazidji, 
marched straight to encounter the 
most formidable of his opponents. 
Jan-poulad and Fakhr-ed-deen had 
intrenched themselves at the head of 
20,000 infantry, and an equal number 
of cavalry, in the defiles of the moun- 
tains which separate Anatolia and 
Syria, near the spot where the Turks 
had sustained a signal defeat from the 
Mamlukes in the time of Bayezid IT. ; 
but this position was turned by the 
military skill of the vizir, and the battle 
was fought in the plains, where full 
scope was afforded for the evolutions 
of the janissaries, and the overwhelm. 
ing artillery of the imperial army. 
The confederates were completely de- 
feated: Fakhr-ed-deen took refuge in 
the inaccessible fastnesses of Mount 
Libanus, where he defied present pur- 
suit; and Jan-poulad Ali, after in 
vain attempting to maintain himself in 
Aleppo, where the lawless exactions 
of the Koords, during their brief 
ascendency, had made them detested 
by the inhabitants, took the desperate 
resolution of flying direct to Constan-« 
tinople, and imploring in person the 
clemency of the Sultan. He succeed- 
ed in reaching the Bosphorus with 





* The dignity of sandjak-bey (literally flag-officer) is immediately below that of pasha, 
and entitles the bearer to use a standard with one horse-tail. 


+ The Facardino of Italian writers, 
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only four followers, and was admitted 
to the presence of Ahmed, who, struck 
by the frank and dauntless bearing of 
the Koordish leader, not only granted 
his life, but took pleasure in listening, 
at repeated interviews, to his recital 
of the vicissitudes which had marked 
his adventurous career. He was 
eventually appointed to the distant 
government of Temeswar in Hun- 
gary, where he perished, some years 
later, in a revolt of the inhabitants.* 
In the mean time, the extermination 
of the vanquished insurgents went on 
in Syria with ruthless severity. 
troops who had been concerned in the 
revolt, exclusive of the Arabs and 
Koords, consisted almost wholly of 
spahis, and seghbans or seimens, (a 
description of infantry holding land 
like the spahis by military tenure ;) 
and the ancient jealousy which had 
subsisted between these proud feuda- 
tories and the janissaries, whom they 
were in the habit of reviling as “ slaves 
who received their daily food from the 
bounty of the Porte,” gave a character 
of inveteracy to the vengeance of the 
latter, which was destined erelong to 
be retaliated on themselves. After 
the decisive victory above related, a 
number of executioners were constant- 
ly employed in decapitating indiscri- 
minately the prisoners brought in; 
and 20,000 heads were piled before 
the tent of the Grand Vizir Mourad, 
who, long popularly known by the 
sobriquet of Kouyoudji, or “ of the 
pit,” from his having fallen into a pit 
with his horse in a battle against the 
Persians, now derived a new and more 
enduring claim to that surname, from 
the immense pits which were dug by 
his orders to receive the headless bodies 
of his victims ; of whom, in this and 
the campaign which ensued against 
Kalender. Oghlu, not less than 100,000 
are said to have fallen in this manner. 
He is even reported by the Turkish 
historians to have strangled with his 
own hands the youthful son of one of 
the rebels, whose tender age and en- 
treaties had moved the compassion of 
the men of death themselves; exclaim- 
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ing with fury, “That the other insur. 
gents had not come into the world 
mounted and armed, and that the evil 
could only be crushed by nipping it in 
the bud !""—and his name, under the 
appropriate title conferred on him for 
his services, of Seif-ed-dowla, or 
** sword of the state,” was long 
remembered with terror in the theatre 
of his exploits. 

Among the prisoners who were 
brought before Mourad after the bat. 
tle, was a Circassian Mamluke, named 
Mohammed-Abaza,t who had held in 
the service of Jan-poulad the office of 
khaznadar, or treasurer of the house~ 
hold, He was on the point of sharing 
the fate of the others, when Khali 
the aga of the janissaries, whose admi. 
ration was attracted by his’noble fea. 
tures and martial carriage, interceded 
with the grand vizir for his life, and 
carried him with him on his return to 
Constantinople. On the removal, not 
long after (1608,) of Hafez-pasha from 
the command of the fleet, Khalil, who 
had taken a distinguished part in the 
glories of the Syrian campaign, was 
raised to the vacant post of capitan. 
pasha—an apparently singular ap: 
pointment for an officer who had coms 
menced his career as one of the Suls 
tan’s faleoners, and whose subsequent 
services had been wholly on land: 
but similar transitions were in that 
age common among ourselves and 
the other nations of Europe, as wellas 
the Turks; and the capitan-pashalik of 
Khalil, who was accompanied by Aba 
za as patrona-bey or flag-captain, was 
signalized by an important advantage 
gained near the coast of Cyprus over 
the Maltese squadron, in which six 
galleys, together with a famous gal- 
leon mounting ninety guns, and no- 
ticed by the Turkish writers under the 
strange name of Kara-Jehannen oF 
‘ Black Hell,” fell into the hands of 
the victors, and were triumphantly 
carried into the harbour of Constantl- 
nople. How long the maritime career 
of Abaza continued does not appear; 
but when Khalil some years later held 
the command in Asia against the 


a" 





* His younger brother Mustapha, who was enrolled among the pages of the seraglio, 
became at a later period a distinguished favourite of Mourad IV., and at one time held 
the rank of capitan-pasha; but he at length incurred the anger of that sanguinaty 
tyrant, and was decapitated in 1636, With him ended the family of Jan-poulad. 

+ Abaza is the name by which he is almost universally mentioned ; but it merely implies 
that he was of the Circassian tribe of the Abazces, 
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Persians, he was again attended by his 
protége, whom he appointed to the 
government of Marash: and to this 
province, on the accession of Sultan 
Osman II. in 1618, was added that of 
Erzroom, with the rank of pasha of 
three tails. 

Such was the rapid rise to eminence 
of a man who was destined to act an 
important part in the stormy epoch of 
Turkish history under consideration, 
as the first who, by openly avowing 
himself the * Enemy of the Janissa- 
ries,” (an epithet often appended to 
his name by Oriental writers,) dared 
to brave the resentment of a force, of 
which the power and audacity had been 
suffered to rise to an almost uncon- 
trollable height. The depression, by 
ihe event of the late civil war, of the 
feudatory troops, and particularly of 
the seghbans, (who esteemed them- 
selves, in opposition to the more re- 
cently instituted janissaries, as the 
ancient and legitimate national sol- 


_ diery,) had removed all adequate check 


on a turbulent spirit, which even before 
this was rapidly breaking through the 
rigid bonds of discipline maintained 
by Soliman and his predecessors ; 
and the youthful and impetuous Os- 


man, whose projects of Polish con- - 


quest had been frustrated by their 
mutinous insubordination, formed the 
daring design of annihilating these 
arrogant pretorians, and forming a 
new standing army from the Segh- 
bans and Odjaklus,* or provincial 
troops of Egypt. The prospect of 
thus delivering himself from the thral« 
dom in which he was held by his in- 
solent slaves, took full possession of 
the mind of the Sultan, who opened a 
private correspondence on the subject 
vith several of the Asiatic pashas, and 
particularly with Abaza, whose resi- 
dence at Erzroom, from the facilities 
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which it afforded him for éotimunica- 
ting with his former comrades in Koor- 
distan and Northern Syria, gave him 
an extensive influence over the sur- 
rounding districts; while his reckless 
gallantry and unscrupulous resolution, 
with the bitter hostility which he was 
well known to retain against the de- 
stroyers of his old master Jan-poulad, 
pointed him out as a fit instrument in 
the hazardous enterprise contemplated. 
But before we proceed to narrate the 
events, which ultimately terminated in 
the ruin and death of nearly all the 
parties concerned in the scheme, we 
must endeavour to recount the causes 
owing to which, in the lapse of scaree 
half a century from the death of Soli- 
man, the order and discipline, which 
had hitherto rendered the janissaries 
invincible, had given place to the 
scenes of sedition and lawless excess 
which are henceforward inseparably 
connected with their appearance in 
history. ¥3 
It may appear superfluous to give 
any account of the origin and consti- 
tution of a corps so pepularly known, 
and concerning which so much has 
been written, as the janissaries; but 
so inaccurate, in point of fact, are many 
of the details which pass current rela- 
tive to this famous soldiery, that even 
the era of their institution is incorrect. 
ly stated by European writers, ‘who 
unanimously ascribe it to Mourad I., 
the third prince of the line of Oth- 
man. This error, into which Gibbon 
himself has fallen, originated with 
Cantemir: but the concurrent testi- 
mony of every Turkish historian fixes 
the epoch of their formation and con- 
secration by the Dervish Hadji-Bek- 
tash,t to the reign of Orkhan the father 
of Mourad, who in 1828 enrolled a 
body of Christian youths as soldiers 
under this name,t by the advice of his 





* This name, literally implying “ householders,” or ‘‘ men of the hearth,” was given 
fa particular local force established in Egypt by Selim I., after the subversion of the 


wvereignty of the Mamlukes, whom they were intended to keep in check, But in the 
middle of the last century, the Mamlukes under Ibrahim and Rodoan, the predecessors of 
the famous Ali Bey, took advantage of the degeneracy and corruption of the Odjakips to 
te-establish the ascendency of their own corps, which continued till their destruction by 


the present pasha. 


+ The long piece of cloth which the janissaries wore hanging from the back of their 
dress-caps in memorial of the sleeve extended over them by their patron, was copied by the 
Hungarians, and thus remotely was the original of the bag formerly appended to the caps 
of our hussars, and now qn the point of revival, “ ’ 

{ The Turkish term, Yeni-7'cheri, which we call janissary, corresponds exactly with 
the Arabic appellation Nizam-Jedeed, conferred by Mahmoud II, on the troops destined 


replace them : both phrases mean “ the new regulars.” 
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cousin Tchenderli, to whose counsels 
the wise and simple regulations of the 
infant empire are chiefly attributed. 
Their number was at first only a thou- 
sand; but it was greatly augmented 
when Mourad, in 1361, appropriated to 
thisservice by an edict thezmperial fifth 
of the European captives taken in war 
—a measure which has been generally 
confounded with the first enrolment of 
the corps. At the accession of Soli- 
man the Magnificent, their effective 
strength had reached 20,000; and un- 
der Mahommed IV., in the middle of 
the 17th century, that number was 
doubled. But though the original 
composition of the janissaries is re- 
lated by every writer who has treated 
of them, it has not been so generally 
noticed, that for more than two cen- 
turies and a half not a single native 
Turk was admitted into their ranks, 
which were recruited, like those of the 
Mamlukes, solely by the continual 
supply of Christian slaves, at first 
captives of tender age taken in war, 
and afterwards, when this source 
proved inadequate to the increased 
demand, by an annual levy among the 
children of the lower orders of Chris- 
tians throughout the empire—a dread- 
ful tax, frequently alluded to by Bus- 
bequius,* and which did not finally 
cease till the reign of Mahommed IV. 
At a later period, when the Krim 
Tartars became vassals of the Porte, 
the yearly inroads of the fierce cavalry 
of that nation into the southern pro- 
vinces of Russia, were principally in- 
strumental in replenishing this nur- 
sery of soldiers; and Fletcher, who 
was ambassador from Queen Elizabeth 
to Ivan the Terrible, describes, in his 
quaint language, the method pursued 
in these depredations :—‘‘ The chief 
bootie the Tartars seeke for in all their 
warres, is to get store of captives, spe- 
cially young boyes and girles, whom 
they sell to the Turkes, or other, their 
neighbours. To this purpose they take 
with them great baskets made like 
bakers’ panniers, to carrie them ten- 
derly, and if any of them happens to 
tyre, or bee sicke on the way, they 
dash him against the ground, or some 


tree, and so leave him dead.” (Pur. 
chas'’s Pilgrims, iii. 441.) 

The boys, thus procured from vari- 
ous quarters, were assembled at Con- 
stantinople, where, after a general in. 
spection, those whose personal advan. 
tages or indications of superior talent 
distinguished them from the crowd, 
were set aside as pages of the seraglio 
(ich-oghlauns,) or Mamlukes in the 
households of the pashas and other 
officers, whence in due time they were 
promoted to military commands or 
other appointments: but the remain- 
ing multitude were given severally in 
charge to peasants or artisans of Turk- 
ish race, principally in Anatolia, by 
whom they were trained up, till they 
approached the age of manhood, in 
the tenets of the Moslem faith, and 
inured to all the privations and toils 
of a hardy and laborious life. After 
this severe probation, they were again 
transferred to the capital, and enrolled 
in the different odas or regiments ; and 
here their military education com. 
menced. Each takhum or squad con- 
sisted of ten men, who were messed 
and lodged together ; and at first the 
recruit acted as the servant of the ve- 
terans in the takhum to which he was 
attached, receiving only a nominal rate 
of pay, and subjected to assiduous 
drill; till by increased proficiency he 
was released from the performance of 
menial duties, and placed on an equa- 
lity with his comrades in regard to 
pay and allowances. From this time 
his advancement through the various 
ranks was proportioned to his merit ; 
but it was rare that any janissary 
quitted the oda in which he had been 
at first registered, and the peculiar 


emblem of which was customarily - 


branded or stamped on his arm as a 
token of confraternity.t+ The abun- 
dant rations with which these favoured 
troops were exclusively provided by 
the Sultan, gave rise to a variety of 
singular appellations and customs, 
which, probably originating in jest, 
were at length adopted by themselves 
as familiar titles: thus the colonel, or 
commandant of an oda, bore in com- 
mon parlance the name of tchorbadji, 





* Mittit quotannis Turcorum princeps certos homines in diversas provincias, qui de 
pueris e Christianis hominibus natis tertium aut quartum quemque legant. 

+ At the proscription of the corps, many of the affiliated janissaries, who had pro- 
cured enrolment merely for the sake of the privileges thus acquired, cut out the piece 
of flesh which bore the fatal symbol, in the hope of escaping the general doom. 
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(distributor of soup ;) the two next in 
command were styled ashtchi-bashi, 
(head-cook,) and sakka-bashi, (chief 
water-carrier ;) and from the spoon 
of wood or metal which they wore in 
their caps, the nickname of “ men of 
the spoon” was habitually applied to 
the whole janissary body. From a 
similar reference to culinary matters, 
their review-ground was termed the 
at-meidan, or “ place of food;”’ and 
the regimental point of honour cen- 
tred in the great soup-kettles, (tchens 
dereh,) the loss of one of which in 
action * was considered an indelible 
disgrace to the oda to which it had 
belonged. Round these important 
caldrons the different divisions assem- 
bled in council, when any public or 
private grievance was considered to 
require redress. And in the later ages 
of the empire, the announcement ‘that 
the janissaries had refused to eat their 
soup,” { and the sound of their kettles, 
beaten like drums through the streets, 
to summon the men of the spoon to 
the general rendezvous in the at- 
meidan, struck terror to the hearts of 
the inhabitants of Constantinople, as 
the well-known signs of tchorbalik, 
(literally, ‘affair of soup,”) or janis. 


sary revolt, with its usual accompani- 
ments of conflagration and plunder. 
But as long as the primitive restric- 
tions remained in full vigour, these 
military insurrections were far from 
being as frequent as in the more 


recent history of the Osmanlis. Un- 
connected by the ties of birth and re- 
lationship with the bulk of the popu- 
lation, the janissaries felt not the evils 
which oppressed the other classes, and 
watched with implicit loyalty the will 
of the Sultan, on whose favour their 
only dependence was placed. The 
dethronement of the weak and unwar- 
like Bayerid II., though chiefly ef- 
fected by their instrumentality, scarce- 
' ly forms an exception, as the rebellion 
did not originate with them, but with 
his martial son Selim, to whom their 
allegiance had already been virtually 
transferred ; but the great increase of 
their numbers during the reign of Se- 
lim, gave them the consciousness of 
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their own strength: and, at the very 
commencement of the rule of Soliman 
the Magnificent, the institution of a 
corps of body-guards, under the unob- 
trusive title of Bostandjis, or Garden- 
ers, shows that apprehensions were 
already entertained of theirturbulence. 
Few tumults, however, disturbed the 
reign of Soliman; and the orderly 
demeanour and exact submission to 
discipline of these troops—then the 
terror of Europe—is often favourably 
contrasted by Busbequius, when am- 
bassador from Ferdinand to Soliman, 
with the intolerable insolence and law- 
less manners of the German mercena- 
ries. ‘ If,” says he, * I had not been 
previously informed who they were, I 
should have supposed them some sort 
of Turkish monks, or members of a 
collegiate body!” and on another 
occasion :—‘ The most remarkable . 
part of the sight, in my opinion, was 
the spectacle of several thousand janis- 
saries, who: stood, drawn up in long 
ranks, so mute and motionless, that, 
being at some distance, I was uncer- 
tain whether they were men or sta- 
tues, till, being informed that it was 
customary to salute them, I saw them 
all, as if acting from a simultaneous 
impulse, bow their heads in acknow- 
ledgment of my courtesy.” And one 
of his treatises is especially devoted to 
the object of enforcing on the empe- 
ror, and the princes of the empire, the 
paramount necessity for constituting 
a national force on the model of the 
Turkish armies; from the docility, 
temperance, and discipline of which, 
contrasted with the absence of those 
qualities in their own troops, he other- 
wise anticipates the speedy and inevi- 
table ruin of Germany and Christen- 
dom. 
Under the reign of Mourad III., 
the grandson of Soliman, a vital 
change was introduced into the con- 
stitution of the janissaries, which 
speedily effected a complete revolu- 
tion in the character and interests of 
the whole body. Hitherto, the old 
system of recruiting only from Chris- 
tian slaves had been rigidly adhered 
to; as a reward for long and merito- 





* An amusing anecdote relative to this trait, is given in the inimitable Oriental 


romance of Anastasius, ch. xv. 


+ Another watchword of disaffection was the wain of hay: when disappointed of 
any expected donative, they barred the return of the Sultan to the palace, when he 
visited the mosque on Friday, alleging that a wain of hay was overturned in the pas- 


sage, 
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rious services, a janissary was fre- 
quently removed to the rank of a 

i, and received a fief or timar, 
which might descend by tenure of 
military service to his son; but an 
inviolable rule prevented the enlist- 
ment of the son of a janissary in the 
ranks of his father’s comrades, and, if 
not provided for otherwise in the pub- 
lic service, he merged among the mass 
of citizens; and this the growth of 
any organized spirit of mutiny was 
repressed by the constant influx of 
fresh and untainted neophytes to fill 
the vacancies which never-ceasing wars 
made amongst the turbulent veterans. 
But the permission which they ex- 
torted from the timid and indolent 
Mourad, to enrol their sons in their 
own odas, on their attaining the age 
of twenty, at once transformed them 
from an isolated body of soldiery, like 
the Mamlukes of Egypt, into a com- 
ponent part of the Osmanli popula- 
tion, to the other classes of which the 
privilege of incorporation was erelong 
extended; and the right, which they 
soon after arrogated to themselves on 
most occasions, of choosing their own 
aga, instead of receiving him at the 
hands of the Sultan, consummated the 
downfal of their primitive regulations. 
From this time the janissaries, con- 
nected by alliances and consanguinity 
with the body of the people, and sup- 
ported by ramifications throughout 
the empire, appear rather as armed 
representatives of the popular will, 
than as instruments of the despotism 
of the sovereign, who was more fre- 
quently compelled to yield to the tem- 
pest, than able to direct it. Still the 
decay of discipline was gradual ; and 
during the reign of Mourad, the janis- 
saries appear less frequently in thecha- 
racter of disturbers of the public peace, 
than its guardiats in the tumults and 
seditions continually excited by the 
spahis quartered in Constantinople, 
whose precedence in rank and supe- 
rior privileges were a constant source 
of jealousy fo the children of Hadji- 
Bektash. But when the strength of 
their formidable rivals had been bro- 
ken by the civil wars of Asia, which 
was the principal seat of their body, 
the janissaries assumed the preponde- 
rance in the capital, where their un- 
controlled will gave law during the 
latter years of the voluptuous Ahmed: 
his fiery son Osman, however, who, 
plaeéd oh the throne at the age of 


[Aug, 
fourteen, had immediately shaken off 
the tutelage of his ministers, and per. 
sonally assumed the direction of go. 
vernment, was unable to brook the 
domination which virtually converted 
the monarchy into a military demo. 
eracy; and in an evil hour for him. 
self, he concerted with Abaza, and the 
other leaders of the parties opposed to 
the janissaries, the scheme for their 
extinction ; with the account of which 
we commenced this long digression. 
In May 1622, the transportation of 
the imperial horsetails to the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosphorus, announced to 
the inhabitants of the capital the ap- 
proaghing departure of the Sultan,who 
ad declared his intention of visiting 
in person, attended by the grand vizir 
and great officers of the court, the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and 
performing the devotions prescribed 
to pilgrims at the shrine of the Pro- 
het. But, though every care had 
een taken to divert attention from 
the real objects of the journey, dark 
rumours began to be circulated that it 
was theintention of the young monarch 
to abandon for ever his rebellious ca- 
pital, and transfer the abode of go- 
vernment to one of the ancient seats 
of the caliphate, Cairo or Damascus; 
a measure which would, at once, have 
degraded the janissaries to the rank 
of provincial militia. The troops as- 
sembled at their barracks in gloomy 
consultation on the impending danger, 
when the mufti—whom a personal 
affront received from Osman had ren- 
dered the enemy of his sovereign—pro- 
mulgated a _fetva, in which he declared 
that the performance of the hadji in 
person ‘was not incumbent on princes, 
whose duty was rather to remain at 
home, and administer justice to their 
subjects! This formidable edict was 
presented to the Sultan, who tore the 
paper with disdain ; but it had already 
sufficed to kindle into a flame the 
smouldering disaffection of the janis- 
saries ; and the mutineers, crowding 
into the outer-courts of the seraglio, 
demanded with furious outcries, in 
virtue of a second fetva which they had 
obtained, the heads of the grand vizir 
and the khoja or tutor of the sultan, 
to whose counsels they attributed his 
unpopularity. The refusal of Osman 
to sas his ministers to death was 
the signal of his own ruin ; an entrance 
was forced into the interior of the pa- 


lace: and while the vizir and the 
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khoja, dragged from their conceal- 
ment, were dispatched by the blows 
of numberless weapons, the accidental 
discovery in a secluded chamber of 
Mustapha, the uncle of Osman, gave 
a new impulse to the passions of the 


infuriated soldiers. This prince had 
been placed on the throne at the death 
of Ahmed, in consequence of the youth 
of his nephew; but the weakness of 
his mind, which almost amounted to 
idiocy, had necessitated his deposition 
after a few weeks: his restoration was 
now, however, proclaimed by the una- 


nimous and irresistible voice of the. 


odas; and the unfortunate Osman, 
who had taken refuge in the mosque 
founded by his father, after vainly at- 
tempting to-negotiate with the rebels, 
was seized and carried in triumph on 
a wretched horse, overwhelmed with 
insults and indignities, to the Seven 
Towers, where, on the following day, 
his existence was terminated with a 
bowstring, before he had completed 
his eighteenth year, by the orders and 
in the presence of Daood-pasha, the 
brother-in-law and grand vizir of the 
new sultan. 

The murder of a sultan had never 
yet stained the Ottoman annals: and 
the horror with which the intelligence 
of the untimely fate of Osman was re- 
ceived in the provinces, was augment- 
ed by the part which the janissaries 
had taken in the tragedy. From the 
nature of their establishment, they 
were regarded as the household re« 
tainers and personal Mamlukes of 
their sovereign, whom they were thus 
bound, by the sacred tie of bread and 
salt, to obey and defend: and the vio- 
lation of these duties drew execration 
on their name in every quarter of the 
empire. These indications of popu- 
lar feeling were openly fomented by 
Abaza, who hoped to find in them the 
means of revenge, both for the ruin 
of his early patron and the murder of 
his late imperial benefactor: and it 
was at Aintab, in the district of Mar- 
ash, that the first outbreak took place. 
Abdul- Baki, the cadi of this town, pub- 
licly denounced the janissaries from 
the seat of judgment as murderers of 
the sultan, and unworthy of the name 
of true believers: a tumult ensued be- 
tween the inhabitants and the resident 
members of the obnoxious corps, and 
the latter, after losing several of their 
number, were compelled to fly. A con- 
siderable division of janissaries, who 
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were stationed in Erzroom as a garri- 
son force, had not only openly mani- 
fested their exultation at the fall of 
Osman, but proceeded to plunder the 
shops and warehouses, and insulted 
the authority of the pasha by bring- 
ing vessels of wine to the divan, and 
carousing in his presence. The pres 
text was eagerly seized by Abaza, 
who ‘attacked the janissaries at the 
head of his guards, and drove them 
into the citadel, where they surren- 
dered after a few days, on condition 
of being allowed to depart unmolest- 
ed; and the intervention of Hussein- 
pasha, who had formerly been gover 
nor of the city, procured them an une 
interrupted retreat to Constantinople. 

Abaza now openly threw off his al- 
legiance to the imbecile Mustapha: 
and erecting the standard of revolt, 
summoned allthe malecontents of Ana+ 
tolia, and the remaining partisans of 
the former rebel leaders, to range 
themselves under his orders. The 
pasha of Diarbekir, who had been or- 
dered to supersede him in his govern- 
ment, was repulsed from Erzroom: 
and the neighbouring timariots flock- 
ed in such numbers to his camp, that 
he speedily found himself at the head 
of 15,000 men, with whom he invaded 
Anatolia, every where proclaiming 
death to the janjssaries, and inflicting 
cruel tortures on all the members of 
the proscribed corps who fell into his 
hands. At Siwas, three superior offix« 
cers of the janissaries were led through 
the rebel ranks, by order of Jaafar, the 
hehaya or lieutenant of Abaza, with 
lighted matches stuck in their flesh, 
while the criers made proclamation, 
** Behold the fate of those apostates 
who betray their Sultan!’ Those of 
inferior rank who had escaped the first 
fury of the massacre, were exposed to 
perish in spots remote from succour, 
after being disabled by having horse- 
shoes nailed to their hands and feet: 
the wives and children of the janis- 
saries were involved in the general 
destruction: and even the wearing 
garmentsof the peculiar fashion adopt- 
ed by the men of the spoon, was suffi< 
cient to consign the victim to the exe- 
cutioner. The enterprise was sancti- 
fied in the eyes of the insurgent troops 
by the benediction of the sheikh of 
Kaisariyeh, who publicly hailed Aba- 
za as the favourite of God, and the 
destined instrument for the extermina- 
tion of the oppressors: and the segh« 
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bans, who saw themselves at length 
enabled to glut their vengeance on 
their hated adversaries, joined him 
wherever he directed his march. His 
ancient patron Khalil, whose friend- 
ship for him had drawn on himself the 
suspicion of being implicated in his 
designs, exhorted bim by letter to lay 
down his arms: but his admonitions 
produced no more effect than did the 
arms of Mahmood-pasha, son of the 
famous Cicala,* who advanced as far 
as Brousa to encounter him, at the 
head of 8000 janissaries and an equal 
number of spahis; but retraced his 
march on learning that Morteza, 
pasha of Kara-Hissar, on whose co- 
operation he had reckoned, had sur- 
rendered his fortress after a siege of 
ten days, and passed with all his fol- 
lowers into the insurgent ranks. On 
the retreat of Mahmood, Abaza boldly 
advanced on Brousa, and entered the 
ancient capital and cradle of the Otto- 
man empire at the head of 40,000 
men: the citadel, however, still held 
out, being well provided with artil- 
lery, in which the rebels were deficient; 
and after an ineffectual attempt to re- 
duce it by a blockade, which lasted 
three months, he withdrew into the 
districts about Iconium, and distri- 
buted his army into winter quarters. 
In the mean time, confusion and 
anarchy had risen in Constantinople 
to a pitch which appeared to threaten 
all the institutions of the empire with 
subversion. The vizir Daood, who 
had been the principal agent in the 
murder of Osman, had been soon 
overtaken by the vengeance of popu- 
lar retribution ; and Oriental authors, 
with their usual fondness for noting 
coincidences, have remarked, that on 
his way to meet his death at the Seven 
Towers, he drank at the same fountain 
where the thirst of Osman had been 
quenched, and was conducted to the 
same chamber in the fortress where 
he had witnessed the death of his ill- 
fated sovereign. Four successive 
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grand vizirs were elevated and deposed 
within a few months by the Sultana- 
Walidah and the Kislar- Aga, who, in 
combination with the janissary leaders, 
ruled the empire ; Mustapha being 
utterly incapable of taking any share 
in the management of affairs. The 
capital was devastated by incendiary 
fires and daily conflicts between the 
different orders of troops ; and a gen- 
eral massacre of the Oulemah, or 
men of the law, by the janissaries, on 
suspicion of disaffection, increased: the 
horror in which that corps had been 
held since the catastrophe of Osman. 
The pashas of Budah, Temeswar, and 
Egypt, refused obedience to the fir- 
mans addressed to them in the name 
of Mustapha; and while the banners 
of Abaza were approaching the Asiatic 
shores of the Bosphorus, the Shah of 
Persia seized the opportunity which 
presented itself to recommence hostis 
lities; and, after reducing in a few 
months nearly all the fortresses on the 
Asiatic frontier, crowned his triumphs 
by the occupation of Bagdad, which, 
after a four months’ siege, was sur- 
rendered to him by the treachery of 
Mohammed Bey, son of the governor 
Behir- Pasha. 

The empire appeared to be on the 
verge of dissolution ; but even before 
the loss of Bagdad, the alarming state 
of affairs had made apparent to the 
chiefs of the janissaries themselves 
the imperative necessity of a change; 
and in August 1623, Mustapha had 
been superseded on the throne by 
Mourad IV., brother of the murdered 
Osman—a prince who, though only 
twelve years old at the time of his 
elevation, already gave ample indica- 
tions of the qualities which afterwards 
marked him as, at once, one of the 
most sanguinary and energetic of the 
Ottoman rulers, as a characteristic 
anecdote related by Evliya proves. 
** When Sultan Mourad entered the 
treasury after his accession, my father 
Dervish Mohammed was with him. 





* The name of this Mahmood-pasha was afterwards assumed by an impostor, a Wal- 
lachian by birth, who appeared at Paris in 1670, and afterwards visited England and 
most parts of Europe, and was received at Rome with high distinction by the Pope. 
He claimed the honours of a prince of the Ottoman imperial family in virtue of the 
marriage of the famous Taghala- Zadeh to a sultana, and asserted himself to have fled 
from Turkey, and embraced the Christian faith in Warsaw; but his age, in default of 
all other evidence, would have disproved his story wherever the facts were known, and 


the imposition was ultimately detected, 
Picart. ‘ 


Rocogs, Imposteurs Insignes,—Morert.— 
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There were no gold or silver vessels 


' yemaining—only 30,000 piastres in 


money, and some coral and porcelain 
in chests!—* Inshallah! ’ (please God) 
said the Sultan, after prostrating him- 
self in prayer, ‘I will replenish this 
treasury fifty-fold with the property 
of those who have plundered it!’ ” 
The exertions of the young mon- 
arch, aided by his ministers and his 
mother, the Sultana- Walidah Kiosem, 
a princess of extraordinary address 
and talents, succeeded in restoring 
some degree of order to the shattered 
fabric of the government; but it was 
not till the spring of 1624 that the 
Porte found itself in a condition to 
take active measures for the reduction 
of Abaza, who, during all the pre- 
ceding year, had reigned almost 
supreme over Kramania and the in- 
land districts of Anatolia, appointing 
his own officers to the government of 
the sandjaks, and continuing with 
unrelenting vigour his proscription of 
the janissaries, of whom (in a letter 
of defiance which ‘he addressed to 
their aga, on hearing the preparations 
against him at Constantinople*) he 
declared his intention to immolate, 
even to the number of 70,000, as a 
satisfaction to the shade of the slaugh- 
tered Osman, with their families and 
dependants—* even as 70,000 Israel- 
ites were slain by Nebuchadnezzar, (?) 
in revenge for their shedding the in- 
nocent blood of a prophet.”- But 
though brave in battle as a paladin of 
romance, the insurgent chief still re- 
tained much of the simplicty of his 
native mountains, and suffered him- 
self to be implicitly guided by the 
counsels of Tayyar, governor of Siwas, 
who, though apparently one of his 
warmest partisans, was in fact an 
emissary of the Divan. By the assas- 
sination, at a feast, of Kalaoon- Yusef 
Pasha, one of his ablest adherents, 
whom the suggestions of this perfidi- 
ous chief had induced him to suspect 
of treason to the cause, Abaza lost 
many of his followers. And a still 
more imminent danger arose from the 
mutual jealousies of the spahis and 
the seghbans in his camp, which more 


than once broke out into an o 
rupture ; till at a grand field-day, held 
for the exercise of the jereed near 
Karowa, the mortification of the segh- 
bans at the superiority shown by the 
spahis, brought on an appeal to 
arms. By the personal energy of 
Abaza, the tumult was, however, 
quelled ; and to reconcile these im- 
portant sections of his force, he ex- 
acted from their leaders an oath of 
future concord. The reference of the 
form of the compact to the ancient 
customs of the East, deserves com- 
memoration ;—a circle of wood was 
raised in the midst of the camp, with a 
Koran and a sabre suspended between 
the bread and salt; the chiefs of the 
two parties, approaching on opposite 
sides, swore on the Koran to maintain 
perpetual amity; while the engage- 
ment was ratified by an invocation, 
that, to the violator of the oath, the 
symbols of hospitality might be turned 
into poison, and his life be cut, short 
by the edge of the sabre; and to con- 
clude the ceremony, the spahis, to 
satisfy by self-humiliation the offended 
pride of the seghbaus, bent their 
heads, and passed under the circle of 
wood. 

The grand vizir Mohammed (sur- 
named Cherkess, or the Circassian) 
had by this time set out from Con- 
stantinople, at the head of all the 
troops which could be spared; and 
Abaza, in opposition to the advice of 
most of his lieatenants, determined to 
give him battle. The engagement 
took place in August 1624, on the 
great plains near Kaisariyeh, and was 
fiercely contested on both sides; the 
janissaries gave way before the furi- 
ous onset of the rebels, but were ral- 
lied by the voice and example of their 
aga, Khosroo; the desertion of Tay- 
yar and Morteza from the other side, 
was followed by the flight of the 
Turkmans, whose chiefs had been pre. 
viously gained over by the offers of 
the vizir, and the defection of these 
powerful auxiliaries spread panic and 
confusion through the ranks of the in- 
surgents. Their leader strove to ani- 
mate and sustain them; but as he 





* In this strange manifesto, which Von Hammer gives entire from the Turkish 
annalists, Abaza asserts his sole motive for taking arms to be the punishment of the 
crimes of the janissaries: ‘ for as the mother of the Sultan Mustapha was of my own 
tribe, and my near relative, 1 had, in other respects, every reason to rejoice at the 


accession of her son,” 
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mounted a fresh horse for the purpose 
of leading a final charge, the sight of 
the one from which he had dismount- 
ed, escaped from the hands of the 
equerry, and flying riderless through 
the field, completed their dismay, and 
the rout became general and irretriev- 
able.* Abaza fled from the field with 
his cavalry and the military chest 
straight to Erzroom, leaving the in- 
fantry, which consisted principally of 
seghbans, to the mercy of the victors, 
who exacted from them unsparing 
vengeance for the massacres in which 
they .had been the actors. All the 
wounded and prisoners were decapi- 
tated by the janissaries, and their 
heads, the usual hideous trophies of 
an Oriental victory, piled in heaps 
before the tent of Cherkess Moham- 
med, who illuminated his camp and 
the town of Kaisariyeh, and celebrated 
with salvos of artillery, and all the 
omp of military rejoicing, the blow 
which had fallen on the hitherto- in- 
vincible Abaza. 
But Abaza, though defeated in the 
field, was still far from being over- 
powered: his partisans throughout 
Anatolia adhered to him with despe- 
rate fidelity, as the only leader by 
whom they could hope to see the over- 
bearing predominance of the janissa- 
ries reduced ; his fortress of Erzroom 
also was well fortified and provisioned 
for a siege; his family had, however, 
fallen into the hands of the vizir after 
the battle of Kaisariyeh ; and he of- 
fered terms of accommodation, which 
were readily accepted from the fear 
that, if driven to bay, he might deli- 
ver Erzroom to the Persians, whose 
progress demanded the undivided 
attention of the Ottoman com- 
manders. On the simple stipulation 
that he should resume his allegiance 
to the Porte, and admit into Erzroom 
ten companies of janissaries as part of 
the garrison, Abaza received a firman 
confirming him in bis pashalik, and 
granting a full amnesty to himself and 
his followers for the events of the civil 
war ;—conditions so favourable as to 
excite the murmurs of the janissaries, 
who thirsted for the downfal of their 


mortal enemy, and loudly accused 
Cherkess Mohammed of being secrete 
ly inclined to his interests; but the 
exigency of the times left no alterna. 
tive, and, for the first time, the Turk. 
ish empire saw an example of success. 
ful and pardoned rebellion. 

The sword was sheathed for the 
time, and the majesty of the Com. 
mander of the Faithful was vindicated 
by the apparent submission of his re- 
fractory vassal; but the favourable 
terms granted to Abaza, and the par. 
tial restitution at the same time of the 
privileges of the seghbans, kept alive 
the spirits of the party opposed to the 
janissaries ; and both sides looked for- 
ward to a speedy renewal of the 
struggle, which would decide the as- 
cendency of one or other of these mi- 
litary factions. Abaza was univer- 
sally regarded as the head of the popu- 
lar party, and his active emissaries 
traversed the empire in all directions; 
while the young Sultan himself, 
though as yet too much in the power 
of the janissaries to give open ex- 
pression to his sentiments, was cur- 
rently believed to cherish in secret a 
deep and deadly longing for vengeance 
against the audacious troops who had, 
by the dethronement and murder of 
his brother, not only degraded the 
sanctity of the imperial line, but re- 
vealed to themselves and to the world 
the existence of a power independent 
of and superior to both the sovereign 
and the vation. For more than two 
years, however, after the convention 
with Abaza, the peace of the empire 
remained undisturbed, at least by 
overt civil war; the generals of the 
Porte, occupied in fruitless efforts to 
recover Bagdad from the Persians, 
cautiously abstained from provoking 
a revolt in flank, which would in an 
instant have cut them off from their 
supplies; and, on the other hand, the 
remembrance of recent discomfiture 
restrained the Anatolian malecontents 
from hazarding any demonstration. 
But at the end of the year 1626, (a 
year memorable in Constantinople for 
the triple scourge of famine, plague, 
and sedition,) the janissary tumults 





* The sceptre of the East and the West was transferred from the Ommiyades to the 
Abassides in consequence of Merwan, the last caliph of the former house, alighting 
from his horse at the battle of the Zab; and instances of fields similarly lost, from the 
panic produced by the supposed fall of the prince or leader, abound in the pages of 
Oriental history. 
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broke out with fresh violence, both in 
the capital and the camp. Sultan 
Mourad, menaced with the fate of his 
brother, only saved himself and the 
Sultana-Walidah by delivering to the 
fury of the troops the Kaimakam- 
Gourdji- Mohammed Pasha, an ancient 
and faithful servant of the state; and 
the grand vizir Hafez, after being 
compelled by an outrageous mutiny 
to retreat from before Bagdad when 
on the eve of success, was made, in 
the camp of Aleppo, the hopeless 
spectator of the massacre by the janis- 
saries of their secretary and numerous 
other officers, to whom they attributed 
the ill success of the last campaign. 
The seghbans, taking courage from 
the disunion of their enemies, appear- 
ed afresh in arms in several parts of 
Anatolia; and a firman of the Porte, 
directing Abaza to repress these disor- 
ders, was disobeyed or evaded. He 
still, however, continued to profess 
himself the devoted slave of the Sul- 
tan; and the government, conscious of 
its own weakness, endeavoured to 
confirm his wavering fidelity by de- 
priving Hafez of the great seal, and 
conferring it, for the second time, on 
Khalil, who still maintained friendly 
communications with his quondam 
protége. 

The Persians had opened the cam- 
paign of 1627 by the siege of Akhiska— 
an important fortress in the vicinity of 
Erzroom: and Dishleng-Hussein Pa- 
sha, the Anadoli- Valessy, or viceroy 
of Anatolia, was detached by Khalil to 
its relief, at the head of 5000 of the 
élite of the janissaries, and a powerful 
force of provincial troops, commanded 
by four pashas of three tails, with their 
dependent pashas and beys. With 
this corps d’armée the pasha of Erz- 
room was summoned to co-operate ; 
but Abaza, who had received informa- 
tion that the grand vizir held private 
orders to send his head to Constanti- 
nople at the end of the campaign, and 
who had been still further put on his 
guard by the recent execution of the 
governor of Adana, one of his most 
devoted adherents, evasively replied, 
that “ the mutual distrust which pre- 
vailed between the seghbans and the 
janissaries precluded all hope of their 
acting in concert with effect ; but that, 
if the latter were recalled to the main 
army in Diarbekir, he would himself 
assume the command.in-chief of the 
timariot contingents, and march at 
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their head upon Akhiska.” This in- 
solent proposition was answered by a 
peremptory mandate from the vizir 
for his instant appearance in camp ; 
and the Anadoli-Valessy, whose 
haughty impetuosity could ill brook 
opposition to his authority, fiercely 
exclaimed in the presence of the cous 
rier who brought the dispatch, “ Who 
is this Abaza, a slave bought by Jan- 
poulad for seventy piastres, that he 
dares to defer his obedience to the 
lieutenants of the Padishah ? Go; and 
announce to your master, that the fate 
of former rebels will speedily be re- 
newed in his own, if he hesitate to 
march wherever the service of the 
Sultan requires his presence!” These 
indications could leave no doubt in the 
mind of Abaza of the destruction 
which was prepared for him: but he 
still retained the- semblance of sub- 
mission, and, marching at the head of 
a large body of troops entirely devoted 
to him, established his camp at a short 
distance from Erzroom, but apart 
from that of Dishleng- Hussein, while 
the gates and bazars of the town were 
thrown open by his order to the odas 
of janissaries quartered near the walls, 

The vigilance of the Anadoli-Va- 
lessy was lulled by the apparent want 
of security shown by his intended vic- 
tim, and he only awaited a favourable 
opportunity to possess himself of the 
person of Abaza; when, in the middle 
of a dark and stormy night, the senti- 
nels of his camp were hailed by a 
horseman in the Koordish garb, who 
demanded instant admission to the 
tent of the serasker. The attendants 
hesitated to disturb the slumbers of 
their master; but the intruder, throw- 
ing off the Koordish cap and cloak 
which he had assumed in the place of 
his uniform, displayed the features of 
a well-known janissary officer, who had 
escaped by favour of this disguise from 
the general slaughter of his comrades 
in the city and its environs. Abaza 
had decamped under cover of the night, 
and falling with his faithful seghbans 
on the astonished janissaries, had cut 
them off almost to a man, and was now 
rapidly returning to surprise the camp 
of the seraskier, before the events of 
the night became known to him] An 
instant retreat was proclaimed, in the 
hope of effecting a junction with the 
main army under Khalil: the pasha 
of Marash, flying precipitately with 
the cavalry, escaped through the de- 
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files of the mountains: but the march 
of the main body was retarded by the 
paternal solicitude of the serasker, 
whose son was at the point of death : 
and, while the jaded and dispirited co- 
lumn halted at daybreak at the en- 
trance of the passes, the rebel squad- 
rons, flushed with prevous carnage, 
poured upon them. An instant panic 
and rout was followed by indiscrimi- 
nate and unsparing massacre. Dish- 
leng- Hussein himself, in the act of re- 
mounting his horse, was transfixed by 
the lance of Abaza's treasurer, and 
fell mortally wounded:* and, of all 
the pashas and superior officers, the 
aga of the janissaries alone escaped, by 
the fleetness of his horse, from death 
or capture on the fatal field. The 
triumphant return of the victors to 
Erzroom was celebrated by the execu- 
tion of all the prisoners, a series of 
whose severed heads and limbs deco- 
rated the battlements and ramparts of 
the town: even the captive pashas 
were not saved by their rank from the 
general doom: a single janissary only 
was left alive, and sent to Constanti- 
nople to announce to his comrades that 
the avenger of the blood of Osman 
was again in arms. 

In the mean time the tidings of this 
fresh explosion had been carried by the 
fugitives to the camp of the grand 
vizir, and scarcely a week had elapsed 
from the death of the Anadoli- Valessy, 
when Abaza saw the grand army, 
commanded by his former master, 
covering the heights opposite the town. 
His refusal to surrender was followed 
by an instant investment, and the 
trenches were regularly opened: but 
the Ottomans, prepared only for a 
campaign against the Persians in the 
rugged country of Armenia, were un- 
provided with artillery of the calibre 
necessary for battering the strong 
walls of Erzroom, which defied the 
light field-pieces brought to bear on 
them. The furious sallies of the gar- 
rison, frequently directed by Abaza 
in person, occasioned heavy loss to the 
attacking army ; and their hardships 
were augmented by the approach of 
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winter, which set in with unusual se. 
verity. The siege was, nevertheless, 
persevered in for ten weeks ; till, at 
the end of November, a furious snow 
storm, which almost overwhelmed the 
camp, made a speedy retreat inevi- 
table: but the mountain passes be- 
tween Erzroom and Tokat were 
choked with snow: numbers of the 
soldiers perished with cold, and many 
were buried beneath the avalanches, 
which the concussion produced in the 
air by the noise attendant on a march. 
ing army, detached from the impend- 
ing peaks. The partisans of Abazat 
cut off the stragglers in all directions ; 
and it was not till after twenty-five 
days of incessant suffering, that the 
shattered army of the vizir reached 
the sheltering walls of Tokat. 

The disastrous issue of this cam- 
paign was attributed by the divan to 
the infirmities of Khalil; and the last 
days of that aged and meritorious 
minister were embittered by the loss 
of office. He died at Scutari in the 
spring of the following year, and was 
mourned by the people as the most 
upright and equitable of those who 
had held the helm of the state during 
the distracted period in which he lived. 
His successor, the Bosniaque Khosroo, 
had, four years previously, when aga 
of the janissaries, turned by his personal 
intrepidity the scale of victory at the 
battle of Kaisariyeh ; and to him was 
intrusted the task of again humbling 
the pride of the triumphant rebel, 
whose agents during the past winter 
had penetrated even to Constantinople, 
where two of them, detected in excit- 
ing the populace to rise against the 
janissaries, were put to death by tor- 
ture. The intelligence that Abaza 
had actually concluded a convention 
with the Shah, and that a Persian 
force, under Shamsi- Khan, was on its - 
march to his aid, imparted additional 
activity to the operations of the vizir. 
The mutinous spirit of the troops was 
repressed by numerous executions, 
while a battering train was disem- 
barked at Samsoon on the north coast 
of Anatolia, and the general rendez- 





* Evliya erroneously says that Abaza slew the serasker in the citadel of Erzroom. The 
‘narrative of Naima, which has been here followed, was taken from the lips of an eye- 
witness. 

t “* They overtook them at Habs and Mamakhatun, where they cut offthe hands and 
feet of many of the Ottomans, and threw them into a well, called to this day, from that 
circumstance, the * Well of Hands and Feet.’”— Evliya. 
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vous appointed at Arzinjan. But the 
enterprise was facilitated by the in- 
considerate rashness. of Abaza him- 
self, who, instead of concentrating his 
forces for resistance, continued to 
press the siege of the fortress of 
Hassan- Kalaat, the governor of which, 
aware that Abaza was ignorant of the 
close vicinity of the Ottoman army, 
contrived to convey to the vizir in- 
telligence of his unguarded state. 
Khosroo instantly quitted his camp 
with the cavalry and light troops, and 
accomplishing in forty-eight hours a 
march which usually consumed five 
days, appeared before Erzroom (Sep- 
tember 1628) before the news of his 
departure from Arzinjan had reached 
the garrison. The siege artillery, 
the commandant of which had been 
stimulated to exertion by the threat 
of decapitation, arrived three days 
later ; and a vigorous cannonade was 
commenced against the walls from 
seven batteries of heavy guns. 

The rapidity of the vizir’s move- 
ments had anticipated Abaza, who, 
unable to throw himself into the be- 
leaguered city, hovered with his ca- 
valry about the camp of the assailants ; 
but the defenders, taken by surprise 
and destitute of provisions, were un- 
able to maintain a protracted resis- 
tance; and on the fourteenth day of 
the siege the sheikh of Kaisariyeh, 
(who had continued to be Abaza’s 
most trusted adviser,) issuing from 
the town, enveloped in a shroud in 
token of submission, repaired to the 
tent of the vizir to implore his cle- 
mency ; “ and the oulemah and all the 
inhabitants came out soon after, and 
besought Khosroo to spare them, say- 
ing, ‘ Pardon is the choicest flower of 
victory.’”—(Evliya.) Pardon was 
granted accordingly ; and Abaza, 
whose last hopes of maintaining him. 
self in the field were destroyed by a 
victory which the pasha of Kars 
gained over the Persian corps of 
Shamsi-Khan, made overtures for ne- 
gotiation. The facility with which 
this was accorded, seems to imply that 
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the vizir acted in pursuance of secret 
instructions from the Sultan, who was 
well disposed to regard with lenity 
transgressions which had the abase« 
ment of the janissaries for their object. 
Abaza,* on repairing to the Ottoman 
camp, was received with high honours, 
invested with a robe of honour by the 
vizir, and suffered to retain his family 
and treasures; while six hundred of 
the élite of his troops, enrolled in the 
ranks of the army as djebedjis or 
armourers, were suffered to remain 
about his person as a guard. 

«* When the news of these brilliant 
advantages,” says Evliya, * reached 
the Sultan’s ear, orders were given to 
bring Abaza before the imperial stir- 
rup;” ¢ and the vizir, repairing to 
Constantinople, presented his formid- 
able captive to Mourad in grand di- 
van. Of the scene which ensued, 
Evliya was probably an eyewitness, 
and his account is so curious as to 
deserve some notice. The Sultan, 
assuming a tone of severity, called on 
him for a defence of his manifold acts 
of insurrection, and the blood which 
he had shed without warrant or au- 
thority ; “whereupon Abaza kissed 
the ground thrice, and said, * My 
Emperor, for the sake of the holy 
prophet, and by the souls of thy illus- 
trious ancestors, I beseech thee to 
show favour to me, and spare me 
while I lay before thee the grief of 
my heart.’”’ In the presence of the 
whole court, and of the janissary 
officers who stood ranked on each side 
of the throne, he proceeded to recapi- 
tulate, in a strain of bitter invective, 
the atrocious offences of which that 
corps had been guilty, attributing to 
their misconduct alone the distracted 
and enfeebled state of the empire, and 
painting in vivid colours the indigni- 
ties which had been heaped by this 
licentious and unbridled soldiery on 
the sacred person of the Sultan Os- 
man, to whose ultimate fate he alluded 
in terms which “ drew tears from the 
emperor, and from all present! ‘It 
was then,’ continued he, ‘ that a zeal 





* Several Turkish historians speak of Abaza himself as coming out of the city on its 
surrender, though it had been previously stated in express terms that he had not been 
able to enter it before the siege. 

+ The ancient equestrian habits of the Turks are strongly marked by this phrase, 
which pervades the whole etiquette of the court :—“ To this day the imperial decrees 
are dated from the tent or the stirrup of the sultan.” 
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to show that I was worthy of the bread 
and salt, took possession of your Jala* 
Abaza, and I resolved to avenge the 
innocent blood of my Padishah.’ He 
related and justified the measures 
which he had taken for the extermina- 
tion of the janissaries ; and concluded 
this extraordinary address by saying, 
* Whatever I have done has been from 

ure zeal for the interests of the true 
aith and the Sublime Porte ; and now 
the sword hangs over my neck, and I 
have come from Erzroom to suffer as 
a victim, if such be the will of my 
sultan:’ so saying he knelt down with 
his face towards the kib/ah (Mekka,) 
and began to recite his profession of 
faith ;” but at this juncture the grand 
vizir Khosroo, and the other great 
officers of state, interceded, as had 
been probably arranged beforehand, 
for the life of the penitent. Mourad, 
appearing to yield to their solicita- 
tions, ratified the pardon which Khos- 
roo had granted in the camp of Erz- 
room ; and the janissaries; with fruit. 
less rage, saw their indomitable enem 
issue from the presence of the Sultan 
in safety and honour. 

During the stay of Abaza in Con- 
stantinople, he resorted daily to the 
At-meidan or Hippodrome, where his 
matchless horsemanship and dexterity 
in the use of the bow and the jereed 
attracted the admiration of the Sultan, 
who was himself equalled by few of 
his subjects in personal strength or 
skill in martial exercises; but in a 
short time (according to the policy 
then usual with the Porte, of confer- 
ring on pardoned rebels the govern- 
ment of districts remote from the 
scenes of their former career) he re- 
ceived the pashalik of Bosnia —an 
appointment fully justified on the prin- 
ciple above referred to, by his utter 
ignorance of even the geographical 

osition of his new sandjak, if credit 
is to be given to a story related by 
the imperial ambassador Kiifstein, who 
describes Abaza as gravely enquiring 
of him whether Bohemia and Vienna 
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were not two fortresses on the con- 
fines of Bosnia and Hungary !+ Even 
in this remote province, however, the 
mutual hatred of the janissaries and 
the avenger of Osman was not stilled ; 
and the severity of the governor to. 
wards those quartered on the frontier 
provoked an attempt to assassinate 
him while hunting; but two of the 
assailants fell beneath the scimitar of 
the valiant pasha, and the third was 
transpierced in his flight by an arrow 
from his bow. The traitorous attempt 
was punished by the decimation of the 
oda to which the culprits belonged, 
and the execution of the chiefs of the 
family of Lob-oghlu, who were accused 
of connivance in the plot; and the 
Sultan applauded the rigid justice of 
his lieutenant. 

The sway of Abaza in Bosnia con- 
tinued nearly four years, and an auto. 
graph letter from his hand, addressed 
during this period to the imperial 
government on the subject of the fron- 
tier regulations, is still preserved in 
the archives of Vienna; but the com. 
plaints of the Venetians, whose terri- 
tory he had attacked in the midst of 
peace, at length caused his removal ; 
and after residing for some time at 
Belgrade, and in vain soliciting the 
important pashalik of Buda, he wag 
transferred to. Widdin, and invested 
with the command of the troops as- 
sembled, in the prospect of a rupture 
with Poland, in the principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The Poles, 
threatened at the same time by the 
Swedes, the Russians, and the dis- 
affected Cossacks, were anxious to 
avoid incurring the hostility of the 
Porte, and Alexander Trzebinski was 
directed to proceed to Constantinople 
for the purpose of conciliating the 
sultan ; but Abaza, eager to acquire 
glory in a new field of action, detained 
the envoy on the borders of Moldavia, 
and, crossing the Dniester with his 
troops, effected a junction near Ka- 
miniek with the Tartar Khan, and 
attacked, at the head of this combined 





* Lala, or preceptor, was the customary appellation of the pashas when addressing, 
or addressed by, a youthful sovereign.— See Giszon, ch, Ixviii. note. 
+ De Tott relates a somewhat similar conversation between gn Anatolian pasha 


and the Venetian envoy at the Porte. 


The pasha enquired whether the Venetian and 
Muscovite territories were not contiguous ? 
** there is only the Ottoman empire between them !” 


‘© Nearly so,” replied the Venetian, 
Since that period the progress 


of the Russians has, in a great measure, deprived the retort of its point. 
* 
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force, the intrenched camp of the 
Grand- Marshal Koniekpolski, (Oc- 
tober 1633.) But the strength of the 
position defied the efforts of the assail- 
ants. An attempt to surprise a pal- 
anka, or fortified post on one of the 
isles of the river, was equally unsuc 
cessful; and though the country was 
laid waste, far and wide, by the Tar- 
tars, and a number of Polish prisoners 
of both sexes sent to Constantinople 
as the trophies of a pretended victory, 
the representations of Trzebinski, 
(who had succeeded in reaching the 
presence of the Sultan,) at length 
procured a ratification of the previously 
existing treaty ; and Abaza, recalled 
from his post in satisfaction of his 
precipitate commencement of war, 
was retained at Constantinople near 
the person of the Emperor. 

Mourad had now attained the full 
maturity of manhood; and the san- 
guinary determination of his character, 
to which fear and mercy were alike 
strangers, developed itself in acts 
which inspired with terror even the 
lawless troops whose arbitrary caprice 
had reigned uncontrolled and irresist- 
ible since his accession. The year 
1632 had been signalized by a tumult 
of more than ordinary violence. The 
refusal of the Sultan to pronounce the 
death of Hafez-Pasha endangered his 
throne ; and the noble self-devotion of 
the aged general, who voluntarily gave 
himse|f up to his murderers, only par- 
tially appeased the fury of the revolt- 
ers, who dragged from the palace and 
publicly gibbeted three of the favour- 
ite associates of Mourad; and, pressing 
into the inner court of the seraglio, re- 
fused to retire till they had been satis- 
fied by occular proof that the four bro- 
thers of the Sultan were still in exist- 
ence, if the deposition or death of the 
present occupant should create a va- 
cancy in the succession! But scarcely 
had the janissaries returned to their 
barracks, when they were astounded 
by the intelligence that the grand- 
vizir, Rajeb, the secret instigator of 
the late commotions, had, on repair- 
ing to the palace, been gia be- 
headed in the presence of the Sultan ; 
and this act of vigour was speedily fol- 
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lowed by the seeret seizure and pu 

ment of numerous ringleaders of the 
mutineers, who thus felt the first out~ 
break of that ferocity which marked 
with blood all the subsequent years of 
the reign of Mourad. Theexecution of 
the mufti, Akhi- Zadah, on New- Year's 
Day, 1634, gave a fresh proof of 
the terrible inflexibility of the Sultan, 
as the life of that sacred functionary 
had hitherto been held inviolate ; and 
the consternation of the janissaries was 
augmented by the arrival, on the same 
day, of their deadly foe, Abaza, who 
was invested with the new title of segh- 
ban-bashi, or general of the seghbans, 
and became a distinguished favour- 
ite of the sovereign. Attended by his 
new confidant, and surrounded by an 
armed guard, Mourad traversed the 
streets of his capital by night, and in 
disguise : the smallest infraction of the 
police regulations, the use of tobacco, 
or of wine, or even of coffee,* was 
sufficient to consign the culprit to in- 
stant death; and the dead bodies of 
janissaries and spahis, who had taken 
a share in the late disturbances, found 
daily in the outskirts of the city, or 
floating in the Bosphorus, verified the 
Oriental adage, that * the blade of the 
Sultan’s sabre grows till it overtakes 
the offender, even on the further side 
of the mountain of Kaf.” A tumult, 
which was preceded by the well-known 
sign of janissary discontent, the refusal 
of their soup, was announced to the 
Sultan ; but Abaza, with his usual 
fearlessness, interrupted the dismayed 
messenger by undertaking to quell 
the rising storm by his personal autho- 
rity. Attended by his guards, he 
rode into the midst of the crowd as- 
sembled at the At-meidan, and de~ 
manded of the malecontents, ** Where. 
fore do ye thus reject the bounty of 
your Padishah, O sons of Hadji-Bek- 
tash?” The fiercest of the janissaries 
quailed before the aspect of the Cir« 
cassian, who, after devastating half 
Anatolia, and shedding the blood of 
so many thousands of their brethren, 
had stood a vanquished rebel before 
the presence ofthe terrible Mourad, and 
had issued from his presence invested 
with a robe of honour. “ A sup- 





* The legality of the use of coffee was long a disputed point among Moslem divines, 
who doubted whether it should be classed with intoxicating liquors. A controversial 
tract on this point is published in De Sacy’s Chrestomathic Arabe. 
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pressed murmur was heard from their 
ranks, and they began to eat their 
soup as if they would have swallowed 
the dishes—such was the awe his 
appearance and name excited among 
them !”—E£viliya. 

Every day saw the influence of 
Abaza over the Sultan increase; and 
his gallant deportment and chivalrous 
frankness of manner maintained and 
justified his popularity both with the 
prince and the people. Though he 
possessed no vote in the Divan, every 
measure of state policy was submitted 
to his approbation ; and his supremacy 
over the modes of dress and equip- 
ment, (as far as the little-varying 
customs of the East admit of the 
power of example,) was not less un~ 
equivocal : the peculiar fold in which 
the shawl was wound round the cap 
of his turban, and his method of at- 
taching the scimitar to his side, were 
copied by the monarch and his whole 
train, and still bear at Constantinople 
the name of their originator. But 
the sombre and cruel temperament of 
Mourad was incapable of permanent 
friendship or attachment: hisjealousy, 
once roused, was sated only by the 
blood of the victim ; and the fall and 
ruin of Abaza was as precipitate as 


his rise to imperial favour, a few 
months previously, had been sudden. 
The details of his disgrace and death 
are variously stated by different au- 


thors. Evliya asserts that the refusal 
of the janissaries to march on the 
Persian expedition,* as long as the 
counsels of their enemy were in the 
ascendant, compelled the Sultan to 
yield a reluctant assent to the death 
of his unpopular adviser. But the 
closing scene of the career of Abaza, 
preceded by more than eight months 
the display of the imperial standards 
in Asia; and it is possible that Evliya, 
who had been one of the chosen com- 
panions of Mourad in his social hours, 
may have been willing, by this tale, 
to screen from further obloquy the 
memory of his master. According to 
the narrative followed by Von Ham- 
mer, Abaza, alarmed by the change 
in the demeanour of the Sultan, had 
already prepared horses at Scutari to 
facilitate his flight into Asia, when he 
was summoned to the Divan to answer 
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(Aug. 
a charge of having received 20,000 
piastres from the Armenians as the 
price of his support in their dispute 
with the Greeks for the possession of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. Abaza confessed that he 
had received 12,000, and was immedi. 
ately ordered into custody in the gar. 
den of the seraglio, while the grand 
vizir was directed to decapitate all 
the Armenians who presented them. 
selves at his levee, as a punishment 
for their attempt to pervert the course 
of justice! This sanguinary order 
was only partially executed ; but the 
intervention of a day produced no 
change in the deadly purpose of the 
Sultan, who on the following morn. 
ing, before daybreak, delivered, with 
his own hand, to the Bostandji- 
Bashi, a firman for the death of Abaza. 
The destined victim heard his doom 
with the same undaunted courage 
which had characterised every action 
of his life. He calmly performed the 
prayers and ablutions prescribed to 
Moslems in the hour of their fate, 
and, delivering himself to the Bost- 
andji, was executed in the kiosk of 
the palace, (August 24, 1634.) His 
body was honoured with a public 
funeral. The vizirs and officers of 
state followed the bier in procession 
to the mosque of Sultan Bayerid, 
where the customary prayers were 
read by the mufti; and the corpse 
was at length deposited in the same 
vault where reposed the remains of 
Abaza’s ancient enemy, Mourad-Kou- 
youdji, from whose mandate of death 
he had been saved at the outset of his 
public career by the interposition of 
Khalil. “ Thus” (says Evliya) “did 
Abaza finally receive according to his 
actions.—May God have mercy on 
him!” 

In ordinary cases a narrative of 
personal adventures terminates with 
the death of the subject ; but the cae 
reer of Abaza, if we may give credit 
toan anecdote related by Evliya, forms 
an exception even to this generally re- 
ceived rule. In 1646, (twelve years 
after his supposed death,) a person 
arrived by the route of Persia at 
Erzroom, where Evliya was then 
resident as part of the suite of the go- 
vernor Soliman-pasha, and announced 





* «Ifthe Sultan,” said they, ‘‘ wishes to march to Erzroom, let him do so with 
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himself to his old partisans as the long 
lost Abaza. According to the account 
which he gave, Sultan Mourad, though 
compelled (as Evliya’s version of the 
fate of Abaza, quoted above; states 
him to have been) to yield an appa- 
rent acquiescence to the demands of 
the janissaries, had, nevertheless, de- 


’ termined to save his life, and had 


caused a criminal to be put to death 
under his name, while the real Abaza 
was privately conveyed in a galley to 
Gallipoli, and placed on boardan Alge- 
rine corsair, of which he shortly after 
obtained the command. Inthis capacity 
he cruised for seven years against the 
Christians in the Mediterranean, till 
on the very day of Mourad’s death 
his vessel was captured by a Danish 
ship. He now became a slave, and 
apparently was sent to the Danish set- 
tlements in the East Indies, as it is 
said that, after seven years’ captivity 
among the Danes, he was transferred 
to the Portuguese, and made his escape, 
three years after this exchange, by the 
wreck in the Indian seas of the ship to 
which he belonged. He now deter- 
mined to return to the scenes of his 
former life, and after passing from 
India, by Bokhara and Khorassan, 
into Persia, at last reached Erzroom 
from Ispahan; and “ soon after his 
arrival,” says Evliya, * began to find 
out his old acquaintances, and was the 
chief of a party, to whom he related 
all his remarkable adventures,” while 
Soliman- Pasha assigned him an al- 
lowance, and reported the case to the 
Porte. The functionary to whom the 
execution of Abaza had been intrust- 
ed, was summoned before the reigning 
Sultan Ibrahim, and examined; but 
as he could only depose that he had 
executed a person who was said to be 
Abaza, but whose features he had not 
seen from the shroud in which he was 
enveloped, the affair was still involved 
in mystery ; and at length a capidji- 
bashi was dispatched to Erzroom, who 
seized and decapitated the real or pre- 
tended Abaza, and carried his head to. 
Constantinople. 

Such is the romantic story which 
Evliya narrates, immediately after 
his account of the supposed execution 
of Abaza under the reign of Mourad. 
It is obvious that the number of years 
assigned to the wanderings of the 
hero, do not correspond with the true 
time which had elapsed between the 
presumed death of Abaza in 1634, and 
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the appearance of the claimant to his 
name in 1646; and Von Hammer,. 
with most other historians, unceremo- 
niously distnisses the latter asan impos- 
tor. The features, indeed, of the head 
which was sent to the capital, were so 
disfigured by death, that even the mol- 
lah, Mohammed Sandjari, who had 
been khoja or chaplain to Abaza, pro- 
fessed himself unable to decide whe- 
ther or not they were those of his for- 
mer patron; but there must unques- 
tionably have been many in Erzroom 
by whom the person of their quondam 
pasha was too well remembered, to 
admit of an adventurer personating 
him without detection; and Evliya 
himself, though he cautiously abstains 
from giving an opinion on the point, 
must, from his former intimacy with 
Mourad, have known Abaza well 
enough to be able to pronounce on his 
identity. The entrance of Abaza on 
the scene of history is marked by his 
narrow escape from the doom pro- 
nounced against him by the relentless 
Mourad-Kouyoudji; and it would cer- 
tainly be a consistent close to his 
checkered story, if it could be proved 
that, on his disappearance from publice 
life, his existence was, in truth, pre- 
served by an isolated exertion of hu- 
manity on the part of the most cruel, 
of the Osmanli sultans ! 


With the death or disappearance of 
Abaza, the party of which he had for 
so many years formed the head was 
speedily dissolved ; the seditious spirit 
of the janissaries had been curbed for 
the time by the severities exercised 
towards them, and the reduction of 
their strength in domestic and foreign 
contests ; and Mourad, who had con- 
ceived the atrocious design of extir- 
pating the imperial line by the execu. 
tion of all his brothers, threw aside the 
weapon which he had used to ensure 
the tranquillity of his own sway. Du. 
ring his memorable march to Bagdad 
in 1639, most of the old followers of 
Abaza, who had been suffered to re- 
main unmolested after the removal of 
their leader from Asia, were seized 
and delivered to the executioner; and 
the same fate was shared by the sheikh 
of Kaisariyeh, (who had been pen- 
sioned and permitted to retire to Sie- 
vas,) on his recommencing at a later 
period his accustomed denunciations 
of the janissaries. Under the reign of 
Mourad, the men of the spoon conti- 
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nued to be curbed and awed by his 
ferocity ; but when his weak and de- 
tached brother Ibrahim (who had nar- 
rowly escaped the bowstring by the 
disobedience of the officers of the 
court, who assured the dying Sultan 
of his execution) ascended the throne, 
they resumed their ancient audacity 
and predominance; and the design of 
suppressing this corps, which had ori- 
ginated with Osman, and which Mou- 
rad was supposed never to have aban- 
doned, though his death at the age of 
twenty-eight anticipated its accom- 
lishment, passed away; till after a 
sé of nearly two centuries it was 
revived and carried into effect by Mah- 
moud II. But at this later period the 
existence of the haughty stipendiaries, 
who had so long exercised an uncon- 
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trolled veto over the direction of the 
empire, had become so intimately eon. 
nected and interwoven with every 
institution of the monarchy, that its 
destruction could not be effected with. 
out a total disruption of the bonds 
which sustained the union of the whole 
fabric; and the events which have 
followed in rapid succession from the 
era of 1826 have postponed, to an 
almost hopeless distance of time, the 
reconstruction of the edifice. The 
vigorous and scarcely-shaken trunk 
might have survived, under the rule 
of the sons of Ahmed, the amputation 
of a peccant limb; but when the gan. 
grene had reached the heart, the ex. 
tinction of the disease inevitably in- 
volved the cessation of vitality through- 
out the system. 
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You know, my dear Eusebius, some 
of the peculiar ways of nervousness of 
our mutual friend, Eugene ; but 
I think you are unacquainted with 
their cause. He has very recently 
been upon a visit with me. Our dis- 
course, the other day, turning upon 
lucky and unlucky times, on dreams, 
omens, and all such idle but interest- 
ing speculations—phenomena of na- 
ture, as he called them—I was much 
surprised when he told me that some- 
thing akin to a belief in such matters 
was a weakness against reason, per- 
haps worse than a weakness, to which 
he had to plead guilty. I remembered 
that I had once myself intended to 
‘write some remarks on a lucky and an 
unlucky year, which were remarkable 
in my own life—the lucky immediately 
succeeding to the unlucky. I was, not 
very long ago, conversing with one who 
was in the habit of making a mock at 
the credulity of mankind. He was not 
aware that he was himself gifted with 
his full share. I found he attached 
great importance tothe particular num- 
ber nine, and said he dreaded the com- 
ing of every year terminating in nine, 
for that every such year had been dis- 
astrous to him; and he ran over a 
great number of events, unpleasant 
indeed enough, all which had occurred 
in years whose last figure was nine. 
I know a gentlemen of high attain- 
ments and natural strong sense, who 
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always takes off his hat to a magpie. 
Innumerable are the little superstitions 
that affect strong minds: perhaps it 
may be even asserted, that the stronger 
the mind, the more certain is it to en- 
joy some such small safety-valve of 


the imagination, that the general cur- , 


rent of thought may be the more 
free from vagrant fancies. The doubt 
which often perplexes, is gladly convert- 
ed into a belief. ButI wished to give 
you, my dear Eusebius, an account ofthe 
origin of the nervousness of our friend 
Eugene. He told me that it came 
upon him thirty years ago, and in the 
following sudden manner:—He had 
been then, he said, remarkably free 
from those practical reminiscences of 
our mortal nature which occur in most 
families. He had never witnessed a 
deathbed. It was to his imagination 
an awful thing; but poetically so, if 
the expression may be allowed ; that 
is, it was a feeling to indulge in when 
his fancy so willed. It was a part of 
‘the drama: a scene to sit and weep 
over, as over a Juliet in her tomb, and 
then to return to the world of life, and 
in a moment know it not—feel it not. 
The conception was one of high- 
wrought pleasure to sport with—and 
to discard. He was the child playing 
at the cockatrice’s den; so that this in- 
dulgence of his, like most intellectual 
indulgences in the buoyancy of youth, 
was but rare—and he was completely 
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master over it. He knew just enough 
of death, by this sort of speculation, to 
make the real presence of it (come 
to him when or where it might) the 
more terrific. He was then living in 
the little village of ———, and very 
near the residence of a beloved sister. 
He had passed an evening with her 
and her interesting daughter, then 
rather an invalid, with more than usual 
cheerfulness. In the night he was 
suddenly awakened out of a sweet 
sleep, the sweeter from the cheerful- 
ness he had enjoyed, and told that she 
(his sister) was dying. He reached 
her house in time to support her in his 
arms, and in them. she died. The 
shock, he said, stupified him, so that 
at first he scarcely knew the power of 
the blow which had struck him. It 
was like the fatal battle-wound, for a 
moment not felt, and the stricken 
knows not whence comes the small 
blood-stream in which his life is pass- 
ing away. Within a few days he was 
again summoned, and again at night, 
to receive the latest breath of her dy- 
ing daughter: she, too, expired in his 
arms. He saw them both deposited in 
one grave. The week of wretchedness 
was not yet concluded. The day fol- 
lowing the funeral, a letter announced 
to him the death of a very dear friend. 
At the same time a near neighbour, 
wishing to divert his mind from brood- 
ing over these melancholy occurrences, 
called upon him. They walked out 
for some time, and would have pro- 
ceeded together to the town of B—— ; 
but our friend had letters to write, and 
engaged within an hour to meet his 
friend in the town. Thither, at the 
time agreed upon, he went. He saw 
his friend on the opposite side of the 
street—ere he could reach him, he saw 
him suddenly fall back—there was au 
immediate rush of those about him— 
Eugene reached him, and was one that 
supported him—he was dead. This 
was very awful—was very dreadful. 
He was haunted, he said, with images 
of death. It made him, as he described 
it, see through the covering of fleshly 
beauty with which Nature had con- 
cealed the intricate mechanism of life, 
and through the more various cloth- 
ing which the arts of life had super- 
added, and behold nothing but the 
bare deformity of death—the deformity 
of death, yet more hideous to him, for 
it was yet gifted with life: man, wo- 
man, and child, were to his mind’s 
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eye, that thus in fact superseded other 
vision, but walking, sitting, or run- 
ning skeletons. He felt the necessity 
of at once resisting this horrid delu- 
sion. He immediately determined 
upon an excursion, Where shall I 
go? said he: nothing interests me; 
but I must fly. He found an adver. 
tisement in a newspaper, announcing 
a sale of curiosities at the town of S—, 
about fifty miles distant. He took his 
place by the coach instanter, and ar- 
rived the same night. Somewhat fa- 
tigued, he went early to bed. In the 
middle of the night he was awakened 
by unusual noises ; at one time groans, 
at another roaring laughter; then 
was a momentary stillness, which was 
succeeded by vehement ejaculations. 
Whence did they come? From the 
very next room to his own. Soon 
there were many voices; and, louder 
than all, were the blasphemies of a ma- 
niac. A stillness again succeeded ; but 
it was death again. The man hat died 
raving. 

And this was the recreation eur 
friend Eugene sought ?—this was the 
escape from thoughts of death—from 
the terrors his presence had engender- 
ed in him? He doubted himself—his 
actual waking existence. Was he 
himself under the spell of a hideous 
dream? Then he felt as if a great ef- 
fort were necessary to keep his reason 
fin her seat. Perhaps this exertion 
kept off an immediate and dangerous 
illness. His health did not give way, 
but his nerves were shaken ; and never 
from that awful week have they re- 
covered their strength. Any distress- 
ing, any vexatious circumstance, in- 
stantly affects him powerfully even 
now; but less so than at first. His 
palpitations of the heart were, for a 
year or two, frightful. He assured me 
that, during two years, he did not 
think there was one hour in any day 
in which he had not powerfully pie- 
tured to his mind scenes of death, 
either of his own, or of those he loved. 
During those two years his existence 
was miserable. One curious effeet 
was, that his favourite pursuit, which 
was in no manner connected by any 
association he could trace, became 
odious to him. He had indulged a 
taste for pictures, and had acquired 
a considerable knowledge of the arts, 
theoretically and practically. He had 
been a collector; but for nearly two 
years he could not abide the sight of 
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what he had so fondly cherished. If 
the subject was mentioned, he felt un- 
comfortable ; and he declared, that he 
verily believed that if it had been pro- 
posed to him, by walking into. a room, 
or even by drawing a curtain, to see 
the finest work of art that had ever 
been executed, he would have shunned 
the sight with a feeling of loath- 
ing. This is the picture of a mind 
warped—a little astray. And where, 
in the wanderings, the errors that be- 
set the paths of our minds, shall we 
set up our mark and say, ‘so far are 
the limits of sound reason?” Itis a 
hard riddle, Eusebius, and we must 
leave it where we find it. 

I mentioned to you my own unfor- 
tunate and fortunate year. I will not 
detail either the disasters of the one, 
or the recompenses of the other ; but 
the termination of the unfortunate 
year, even to the very last moment, 
was very remarkable, as was the in- 
stantaneous change from imminent 
peril to perfect safety, even at the very 
moment that ushered in the new and 
successful year. It was thus :—The 
last day of the year —— I was 
obliged to go to the city of upon 
very distressing business that had long 
harassed me—one of the evil occur- 
rences of that evil year. We were 
travelling at night by coach: I had 
an outside place. One of the passen- 
gers remarked, “* We are within two 
minutes of the new year.” He had 
scarcely spoken these words, when we 
observed the coach to sway very 
much, and not to Keep its place in the 
road ; the coachman cried out, “ jymp 
off all of you as quick as you can, for 
we shall be upset.” I could just see 
that the off-leader had, somehow or 
other, disencumbered his head of his 
headgear ;—the bit was out of his 
mouth, and the reins had no power 
overhim. All scrambled off as they 
could: I was not so quick, having on 
a thick greatcoat ; and when I did get 
off the.coach, I swung, holding by 
the irons, the coach moving on the 
while in most irregular motion ; at 
length my right leg and thigh fell in 
between the spokes of the wheel on 
the inside. At that very instant the 
coach, as if by a merciful Providence, 
stopped ;—some one had, at the very 
nick of time, contrived to get to the 
head of the leader, and held him, yet 
not knowing the precarious situation 
in which I was; nor could I immedi- 
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ately extricate myself. Had.this per. 
son been the minutest point of time 
later, had the horses advanced one 
single step, either before they could 
be held or after, my leg and thigh 
must have been torn from my body, 
and in all probability I must have 
been killed upon the spot. «I was, in 
truth, in a most awful situation; soit 
was, not one single move did the 
coach make from the instant I was 
thus, with my limb between the 
spokes of the wheel till I was perfect- 
ly extricated ; and none of this was 
effected by any human means with the 
intention of saving me, for no one 
was aware of my situation. I never 
could think it other than a providen- 
tial escape; and I trust I was then, 
and am still, thankful for that and the 
many other mercies I have experienced, 
But I well remember being struck 
with this circumstance, that the mo- 
ment of my utmost peril must have 
been the last moment of the unfortu- 
nate year, and the moment the coach 
stopped must have been the first of 
the new year; and I recollect the 
thought passing through my mind, 
that it was a merciful, a happy begin- 
ning, and I accepted it, in my thank- 
fulness, as an omen that that year 
would be as happy to me as the last 
had been otherwise. I found, when I 
arrived at ——, letters which put 
the disagreeable business, the cause 
of my journey, in a better train. 
I succeeded to my utmost wishes ; and 
I may say that, from the moment of 
the commencement of that year to its 
termination, it gave me as much suc- 
cess as the last had brought disasters. 
Does not the mind feel at times some- 
thing very like a conviction, upon 
which it does not reason—will not 
reason—that it is under the influence 
of evil spirits that thwart all its re- 
solves, all its actions? And how could 
I avoid a feeling that the evil demon, 
the Alastor, that had persecuted me, 
had been subdued? A sparrow-falleth 
not to the ground without permission. 
Evil is permitted to work, and it is 
stayed by an Omnipotent hand—so 
that, be it how it may, by whatever 
agency the evil is prevented, and the 
good brought to pass, we have still 
reason to be thankful; and I trust 
here is no superstition. And if there 
were, is it not a certain necessity of 
our condition that there should be 
some in us all? And could we divest 
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ourselves of that portion, it might be 
a question how far we should be the 
better. Superstition implies a fear of 
a power superior to ourselves: and it 
has at least a tendency to get the con- 
ceit out of us, strutting, crowing 
creatures, that exalt ourselves in our 
pride of science and knowledge. The 
wisest of mankind have been under its 
influence, as well as the weakest. It 
is curious to see Rousseau speculating 
upon his future condition in another 
world by throwing stones at trees— 
and being quite sure of his happiness 
because he hit what he could hardly 
miss. His own account of the matter 
is curious. He says—‘‘ Je voudrais 
savoir s'il passe quelquefois dans les 
ceeurs des autres hommes des pueri- 
lités pareilles a celles qui passent 
quelquefois dans le mien, au milieu de 
mes études et d’une vie innocente, 
autant qu’on la puisse mener,et mals 
gre tout ce qu’on m’avoit pu dire, la 
peur de l’enfer m’agitoit encore sou- 
vent. Toujours craintif et flottant dans 
cette cruelle incertitude, j’avois re- 
cours pour en sortir aux expediens les 
plus risibles et pour lesquels je ferois 
volontier enfermer un homme, si je lui 
en voyois faire autant. Un jour ré- 
vant a ce triste sujet, je m’exercois 
machinalement, 4 lancer des piérres 
contre les trones des arbres, et cela 
avec mon addresse ordinaire, c’est 
dire sans presque en toucher aucun. 
Tout au milieu de ce bel exercise je 
m’avisais de m’en faire une espéce 
de prognostic pour calmer mon in- 
quietude. Je me dis je m’en vais 
jetter cette pierre contre l’arbre qui 
est vis 4 vis de moi: si je le touche— 
signe de salut ; si je le manque—sigve 
de damnation. Tout en disant ainsi, 
je jette ma pierre d'une main trem- 
blante, et avec un horrible battement 
de cceur; mais si heureusement qu’elle 
va frapper au beau milieu de l’arbre : 
ce qui veritablement n’etoit pas diffi- 
cile ; car j'avois en soin de le choisir 
fort gros et fort prés, depuis lors je 
n’ai plus doute de mon salut. Je ne 
sais en me rappellant ce trait si je dois 
rire ou gémir sur moiméme. Vous 
autres grands hommes qui riez stire- 
ment, felicitez vous, mais n'insultiez 
pas 4 ma misére, car je vous jure que 
je la sens bien.’’—( Confessions, liv. 6, 
p- 145-6. vol. xx.) Now the phe- 
nomenon is, that those delusions shall 
take possession of a man, while in 
other respects his understanding and 
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genius shall be in full vigour. Was 
the good, the religious Pascal more 
reasonable than the whimsical philo- 
sopher, when he practised the .most 
severe mortifications, even ordering a 
wall to be built before a window of his 
study, from which he thought he hadtoo 
agreeable a prospect ; or his sister, a 
woman of sound judgment and piety, 
when she actually died of thirst, as she 
thought, to the glory of God? What 
are we to say to the curious case of 
Brown, author of the ‘ Defence of 
the Religion of Nature,’’ and of. the 
* Christian Revelation,” in answer to 
‘‘ Tindal’s Christianity, as old as the 
Creation,” which he dedicated to Queen 
Caroline—a man of exemplary life, 
and great intellectual abilities ; yet he 
thought that his rational soul was 
gradually perishing, and there was 
nothing left to him but animal life in 
common with brutes ; and thus he in- 
forms her Majesty, “ That by the im- 
mediate hand of an avenging God, his 
very thinking substance has, for more 
than seven years, been continually 
wasting away, tillit is wholly perished 
out of him, if.it be not utterly come to 
nothing >”. Such is the disease of an 
overwrought mind; and this one 
refuge or escape for the unsound 
part, may leave the other judgment 
and faculties whole, and thus super- 
stition is, in that sense, Nature’s phy- 
sician—and, perhaps, in such cases 
the best. Ina similar case, poor M. 
Count de Gibelin, author of nine very 
learned volumes, “* Le Monde primitif 
analysé et comparé avec le Monde 
Moderne, ou Recherches sur L’Anti- 
quité du Monde,” applied to the cele- 
brated magnetic doctor, Mesmer, whose 
vagaries are again offering a safety- 
valve to the eccentricities of mankind. 
His death, in Mesmer’s house, gave 
occasion to the following lines :— 


© Cy git ce pauvre Gibelin, 
Qui parloit Grec, Hebreu, Latin ; 
Admirez tous son heroisme 
Il fit martyr de Magnetisme !”* 


Mesmerism!—the very word is of 
conjuration. What is there to prevent 
believers in it from believing witch- 
craft?—the power of spirits, seen 
and unseen? I read (I think in the 
Lancet) a few months ago, a grave 
account of a lady magnetized, without 
knowing the operation was going en, 
at her own house, while the operator 
was in his, at a considerable distance ; 
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and by signs and volition merely, on 
the part of the operator, conversations 
were elicited—the person was undera 
spell. We read and hear of so many 
cases of this kind now-a-days, with 
strange and incredible circumstances, 
that it is, perhaps, idle to mention the 
above: yet, a believer in Mesmerism 
is a philosopher—a believer in witch- 
eraft a fool ; though there is, perhaps, 
more argument in favour of the latter 
than the former. 

The physician who, when called 
upon to cure the Indian prince of an 
incurable ulcer in his hose, declared 
his ability to do so, but insinuated 
that there existed a connexion between 
the disease and the sovereignty, and 
therefore recommended the letting it 
remain, did not, as it seems to me, 
propose a greater absurdity, or appeal 
to a stronger superstition, than would 
the man who would persuade me that 
he, being at the time in London, by 
merely the antics of his own body, 
and the volition of his own mind, 
would set me, in Edinburgh, asleep, 
awake, or talking, and seeing with 
my eyes shut, at his pleasure. The 
old necromancer was but a tame per- 
former, in comparison with modern 
Mesmerian practitioners,—and yet we 
say the world has lost its credulity ! 
It has but changed its objects. It is 
im human nature, has an insatiable 
appetite, takes a surfeit with one kind 
of food, and becomes voracious for 
‘another; while the public, that were 
wont to see it feed, finding the old 
provisions remain on hand, think the 
monster is dyiug of inanity, while he 
is gorged with what they furnish him 
in another line. There does not exist 
a really, and in all things, incredulous 
man. I have said, Eusebius, that we 
might not be much the better could 
we at once get rid of our superstition. 
You are shocked; it may be, that I 
should even seem to encourage it ; and 
would conjure up in array against 
me the degrading superstitions that, 
in countries Christian or unchristian, 
sanctify, as it were, atrocities. But 
are we quite sure these are owing to 
superstition ? Mankind are cruel, and 
seek a palliation for their cruelty 
in superstition. The superstition does 
not give, but takes the character of 
the man. Such a monster as Louis 
the Eleventh of France, would never 
have given up his cruelty, though you 
had stripped him of the superstition 
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with which he covered it. He would 
still have made no conscience of an 


villany, if he had not gone as he did, ~ 


covered with relics, and wearing a 
leaden image of the Virgin Mary in 
his hat, of which, it is said, he asked 
pardon for his murders before they 
were committed. He made a deed of 
the earldom of Bulloigne to the Vir. 
gin Mary. But the priest who ab. 
solves for a murder, before committed 
—what of him? He is the devil's 
servant, and does his work; he is a 
hypocrite, and the only incredulous 
of the party. 

Superstition takes its colour from 
the mind: it may exhibit an awful 
phantasmagoria; but the pictures are 
made for it, and people choose those 
they like best: superstition only makes 
them conspicuous. The villain who 
commits a murder, and seems to quiet 
his conscience by absolution, would 
commit it though he believed neither 
in God nor devil. His nature is evil, 
and he gives way to it. I may then 
be permitted, Eusebius, to doubt that 
we should be the better could we 
eradicate from our minds that pro- 
pensity to credulity in mysterious 
things, which we name superstition ; 
and something may be said of thé 
good, as well as evil, it may be thought 
to produce. The superstitious feel- 
ing, for some will call that a supersti- 
tious feeling, that there is ever present 
a persecuting witness of murder, that 
will in his own time bring it to light, 
may be a set-off against the absolu- 
tion; and so strong is this feeling, 
that the murderer himself sometimes 
cannot bear it, but gives himself up to 
justice, rather than endure his misery. 
Then the touching the body, as a 
test of guilt or innocence, whether 
Providence choose to mark the crimi- 
nal by miraculous change, if that 
change in the bleeding body be not 
some natural sympathy, we know not 
how elicited, but called miraculous 
because we understand not the opera- 
tion ; or whether the illusion is only in 
the mind’s eye of the guilty, who sees 
gushing the blood that he has once 
shed, (as Shakspeare finely conceives 
in Lady Macbeth in vain washing 
that little hand,) and confesses the 
deed, the ordeal may have prevented 
many a murder, by the notoriety of 
the discovery. Take an example from 
the State Trials. . : 

“ On the trial of Philip Standsfield 
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for the murder of his father, is the 
following extraordinary evidence, (in 
Scotland, Edinburgh.) Deposition of 
Humphrey Spurway, viz. :— 

«¢ When the chirurgeons had caused 
the body of Sir James to be, by their 
servants, sewen up again, and his 
grave-cloathes put on, a speech was 
made to this purpose.—‘ It is requisite 
now, that those of Sir James Stands- 
field’s relations and nearest friends 
should take him off from the place 
where he now lies, and lift him into 
his coffin.’ So Isaw Mr James Rowe 
at the left side of Sir James’ head and 
shoulder, and Mr Philip Standsfield 
at the right side of his head and 
shoulder ; and, going to lift off the 
body, I saw Mr Philip drop the head 
of his father upon the form, and much 
blood in hand, and himself flying off 
from the body, crying ‘ Lord have 
mercy upon me,’ or ‘upon us,’ wiping 
off the blood on his clothes, and so 
laying himself over a seat in the 
church ; some, supposing that he 
would swaiff or swoon away, called 
for a bottle of water for him.” 

Sir George M‘Kenzie takes this 
notice of the above evidence in his 
speech to the inquest. ‘ But they, 
fully persuaded that Sir James was 
murdered by his own son, sent out 
some chirurgeons and friends, who, 
having raised the body, did see it 
bleed miraculously upon his touching 
it. In which God Almighty himself 
was pleased to bear a.share in the tes- 
timonies which we produce: that 
Divine Power which makes the blood 
circulate during life, has oft times, 
in all nations, opened a passage to it 
after death upon such occasions, but 
most in this case.” 

Now, if we fairly consider the mat- 
ter, such a discovery of a murder is 
not a whit more wonderful, nor more 
to be accounted as from Divine pur- 
pose, than is the discovery of a murder 
by dreams ; and there are so many of 
the kind in every one’s mouth, that it 
is difficult to know where to choose ; 
and some are so authenticated, that it 
seems to me to be but a presumptuous 
boldness altogether to set them aside. 
There are, however, two instances of 
such extraordinary dreams having oc- 
curred within these few years. It 
was stated at the time, and, if I 
mistake not, appeared in the course 
of the trial, that Corder’s murder of 
his wife was found out by a dream, 
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in which the very place where the 
body was deposited was seen. The 
other is the most extraordinary, bee 
cause the object of it does not ap- 
pear. You must recollect the whole 
vision, in a dream, of the murder of 
Mr Perceval, at the distance of more 
than a hundred and fifty miles from 
the scene, and a week or more before 
it was perpetrated, in which the faces 
of Bellingham and his victim were 
most distinctly portrayed. I remem- 
ber a somewhat detailed account was 
given of this in Maga a year or two 
ago, if I mistake not in one of those 
able papers, “ The world we live in.” 
Who will say that Homer was not 
justified when he said that “* Dreams 
are from Jove, Ovap sx as?” There 
are many curious examples in the tale 
of the * Cock and the Fox.” I sup. 
pose they are Chaucer’s—I only re- 
member themthrougha Dryden. They 
are probably from a common stock, 
and well known, or well believed, at 
thetime. I will tell you a discovery, 
though not of a murder, that was told 
me by the dreamer, a very intelligent 
person, and upon whose veracity I 

had great reliance. He has been dead 

many years. It occurred to him when 

a young man. He was engaged ina 

china manufactory at Swansea. He 

dreamed that he saw a man drowning 

in one of their pools. He dreamed 

the same a second time and a third 

time, and then could not resist mak- 

ing an effort to rise and satisfy him- 

self that it was not so. He did rise, 

went to the spot, and found the man 

drowned. But have we not authority 

for dreams that we cannot question? 

There is the significant dream of 
Jacob; there is Joseph, the pious, the 

favoured dreamer, and the interpreter 

of dreams ; there is Pharaoh’s dream 

of the fat and lean kine; the dream 

of Pilate’s wife, and consequent ad- 

monition,—** Have thou nothing to do 

with that just man ; for I have suffered 

many things this day in a dream be- 

cause of him.” And if it be said that 

dreams which have no econ t 

action are. not likely to be divinely 
significant, we may point to this dream 

of Pilate’s wife. It did not save, 

What shall we say of the precaution. 

ary dream of Cesar's wife ? Andof the 

dreamlike vision—Cesar appearing 

to Brutus, and the famous “ méet me 

at Philippi?” Then comes the ques- 

tion, Are “ appearances” dreams, im- 
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aginary visions? or are they, how- 
ever inexplicable the mode, the 
actual spiritual presence of the per- 
sons whose imagesthey bear? «It 
is wonderful,” said Dr Johnson, “that 
five thousand years have now elapsed 
since the creation of the world, and 
. still it is undecided whether or not 
/ there has ever been an instance of the 
spirit of any person appearing after 
death. All argument is against it, 
but all belief is for it.” Is not all 
‘belief at least one argument? I can- 
not but think it much less a matter of 
astonishment that the spirits of those 
who have existed should assume form 
and appearance, than that, asin dreams 
and the like, ** coming events (should) 
cast their shadows before.” I once 
knew a gentleman, who held high rank 
in the army, who made several at- 
tempts at suicide; but was always 
prevented, as he himself asserted, by 
the apparition of his father — that 
once he was going to throw himself 
into the sea, and his father appeared 
to him out of the water, directly in his 
way, so as to impede theact. It may 
be said this was the effect of imagina- 
tion. It may have been, and it may 
not. We are too apt to think things 


impossible, because we cannot account 


for the manner in which they are 
done ; but we may as well at once 
deny all the secrets of nature. Reason 
is continually thrown off her wise 
guard, and made to own the existence 
of thousands of her impossibilities. 
We cannot conceive of time and of 
eternity together; nor of space and 
infinity, pretty much the same as eter- 
nity. We contradict ourselves every 
day in our conceptions ; and, great as 
we think ourselves in science, we but 
discover the molecules upon the shell 
of it, and these again fall into our 
maze of impossible possibilities ; and 
) in such bewilderment we are, as it ap- 
_ pears to me, when we attempt to 
: reason upon apparitions? How little, 
‘in fact, do we know of the material 
world ; and how much less of the spi- 
_ ritual, and nothing of the connexion 
between them? In such a state of 
actual ignorance, I would set the “ all 
belief” against the reasoning of any. 
I wish there was a committee to exa- 
mine into facts. It is strange : 
are there none established? I want 
to have the sign and seal of the wisest 
. and truest to attest facts. Is the well- 
known tale of Lord Littleton’s death 
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a mere story, a fiction, that they put 
back the clock to deceive him, and 
that he said, ‘I shall bilk the ghost 
yet?” but he did not. I had rather 
make discoveries here, in this “ terra 
incognita,’’ the world of spirits, and 
their -onnexion with us, than all that 
has been, or ever will be, discovered 
in Arctic and Antarctic seas. One 
fact established upon authority, would 
be inestimable. Some must be worth 
sifting ;—all cannot arise from the law 
of chances—of singular coincidences, 
Here is a story that seems to rest 
upon the most undoubted evidence ; 
for acts have followed it. It may be 
ascertained, and I believe the person 
for whose benefit the appearance was 
made, is still living. I will not, there- 
fore, give the name at full length ; but 
I will say, had such an occurrence 
happened to myself, I would have pub- 
lished the whole transaction, We 
gossip and relate trifles from our 
biography ; and matters deep and 
grave as this we omit, from a fear, 
perhaps, of being laughed at for cre- 
dulity, or a fear of too much question- 
ing. 
Colonel B——, with two other offi- 
cers of the names of D and S——, 
were stationed in America some years 
before the American war. Colonel 
B—— was sent up the country to 
quell an insurrection of the natives ; 
the other two remained behind. A very 
short time after the Colonel’s departure, 
D and S were sleeping in the 
same apartment in two separate beds, 
when Colonel B—— entered the room 
some hours afterthe gentlemen had been 
inbed. S—— (a light burning in the 
room) perceived him enter, and ex- 
pressed much surprise tosee himreturn 
so soon ; the Colonel told him that he 
was now o more, having been killed 
by the natives early in the action : that 
his reason for appearing was to re- 
quest S——— to find his infant son, who 
was then in England ; and directed him 
where to find his will. He then left the 
room ; S—— asked his friend D-—— 
if he had seen or heard any thing, to 
which D—— replied, that he had seen 
the apparition, and had heard every 
syllable of what had passed. Return- 
ing to England, they found every cir- 
cumstance exactly coinciding with the 
apparition’s account, and the affair was 
represented to her Majesty, (Queen 
Charlotte,) who, in consequence, kind- 
ly adopted the infant. 
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I find the following letter among 
some family papers—you will see it is 
from the principal in the strange oc- 
currence. The letter, of which this 
is a copy, is addressed to the Duke of 
C—— ; it was given to one of my family 
by the brother, who calls it his late 
brother B——’s letter. Ican vouch for 
its being authentic. It runs thus:— 

«“‘ The Hawk being on her passage 
from the Cape of Good Hope towards 
the Island of Java, and myself having 
the charge of the middle watch, be- 
tween one and two in the morning I 
was taken suddenly ill, which obliged 
me to send for the officer next in 
turn; I then went down on the gun- 
deck, and sent my boy for a light. In 
the meanwhile, I sat down on a chest 
in the steerage under the after. grat- 
ing, when I felt a gentle squeeze by a 
very cold hand: I started, and saw a 
figure in white: stepping back, I said, 
‘ God is my life, who is that 7 It stood 
and gazed at me a short time, stooped 
its head to get a more perfect view, 
sighed aloud, repeated the exclama- 
tion ‘ Oh!’ three times, and instant- 
ly vanished. The night was fine, 
though the moon afforded through the 
gratings but a weak light, so that lit- 
tle of feature could be seen; only a 
figure rather tall than otherwise, and 
white-clad. My boy returning now 
with a light, I sent him to the cabins 
of all the officers, when he brought 
me word that not one of them had been 
stirring. Coming afterwards to St 
Helena, homeward bound, hearing of 
my sister's death, and finding the 
time so nearly coinciding, it added 
much to my-painful concern ; and I 
have only to thank God that, when I 
saw what I now verily believe to have 
been her apparition, (my sister Ann,) 
I did not then know the melancholy 
occasion of it.” 

There is. something remarkably af- 
fecting in that passage of “ Walton’s 
Life of Dr John Donne,” wherein 
there is the foreboding of ill in the 
mindof Donne’s wife—and the account 
of the vision which appeared to him. 
Tam sure, Eusebius, you will prefer 
reading that passage again, to my 
barely reminding you of it. ‘ At this 
time of Mr Donne’s and his wife's 
living in Sir Robert’s house, (Sir R. 
Drewry,) the Lord Hay was, by King 
James, sent upon a glorious embassy 
to the French king, Henry IV, ; and 
Sir Robert put on a sudden resolution 
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to subject Mr Donne to be his com- 
panion in that journey. And this de- 
sire was suddenly made known to his 
wife, who was then with child, and 
otherwise under so dangerous a habit 
of body as to her health, that she pro- 
fessed an unwillingness to allow him 
any absence from her, saying, ‘ Her 
divining soul boded her some ill in his 
absence ; and therefore desired him 
not to leave her. This made Mr 
Donne lay aside all thoughts of the 
journey, and really to resolve against 
it. But Sir Robert became restlessin 
his persuasions for it, and Mr Donne 
was so generous as to think he had 
sold his liberty when he received so 
many charitable kindnesses from him: 
and told his wife so, who did, there- 
fore, with an unwilling willingness, 
give a faint consent to the journey, 
which was proposed to be but for two 
months ; for about that time they de~ 
termined their return. Within a few 
days after this resolve, the ambassa-~ 
dor, Sir Robert, and Mr Donne, left 
London, and were, the twelfth day, 
got all safe to Paris. Two days after 
their arrival there, Mr Donne was left 
alone in that room in which Sir Ro- 
bert and he, and some other friends, 
had dined together. To this place 
Sir Robert returned within half-an- 
hour, and as he left so he found Mr 
Donne alone, but in such an ecstasy, 
and so altered as to his looks, as amaz- 
ed Sir Robert to behold him; inso- 
much that he earnestly desired Mr 
Donne to declare what had befallen 
him in the short time of his absence, 
to which Mr Donne was not able to 
make a present answer; but, after a 
long and perplexed pause, did at last 
say—‘ I have seen a dreadful vision 
since I saw you: I have seen my dear 
wife pass twice by me through this 
room, with her hair hanging about her 
shoulders, and a dead child’ in her 
arms: this I have seen since I saw 
you.’ To which Sir Robert replied, 
‘ Sure, sir, you have slept since I saw 
ou: and this is the result of some 
melancholy dream, which I desire you 
to forget, for you are now awake.” 
To which Mr Donne replied, ¢ I can- 
not be surer that I now live, than that 
I have not slept since I saw you; and 
Tamas sure that, at her second appear- 
ing, she stopped and looked me in the 
face and vanished.’” 
Rest and sleep had not altered Mr 
Donne’s opinion the next day ; for he 







































































































































































































































































then affirmed this vision with a more 
deliberate and so confirmed a confi- 
dence, that he inclined Sir Robert to 
a faint belief that the vision was true. 
It is truly said that desire and doubt 
have no rest, and it proved so with 
Sir Robert ; for he immediately sent 
a servant to Drewry House, with a 
charge to hasten back, and bring him 
word whether Mrs Donne were alive, 
and if alive, in what condition she was 
as to her health. The twelfth day, 
the messenger returned with this 
account :—‘ That he found and left 
Mrs Donne very sad and sick in her 
bed; and that, after a long and dan- 
gerous labour, she had been delivered 
of a dead child. And, upon examin- 
ation, the abortion proved to be the 
same day and about the very hour 
that Mr Donne affirmed he saw her 
pass by him in his chamber.” 

There is so much good sense and 
true feeling in the observations of 
good Isaac Walton upon this case, 
and so delightful is the quaint style, 
which is to my mind the good plain 
dress of truth, and they bear so much 
upon the point of this discussion, that 
I cannot forbear from quoting them. 
s This,” he adds, * is a relation that 


will beget some wonder, and it well 
may, for most of our world are at pre- 
sent possessed with an opinion that vi- 


sions and miracles are ceased. And 
though it is most certain that two 
lutes, being both strung and tuned 
to an equal pitch, and then one played 
upon, the other that is not touched, 
being laid upon a table, will (like an 
echo to a trumpet) warble a faint au- 
dible harmony in answer to the same 
tune ; yet many will not believe there 
is any such thing as a sympathy of 
souls; and I am well pleased that 
every reader do enjoy his own opin- 
ion. But if the unbelieving will not 
allow the believing reader of this story 
a liberty to believe that it may be true, 
then I wish him to consider, many wise 
men have believed that the ghost of 
Julius Cesar did appear to Brutus, 
and that both St Austin and Monica 
his mother had visions in order to his 
conversion. And though these and 
many others (too many to name) have 
but the authority of human story ; yet 
the ineredible reader may find in the 
sacred story, that Samuel did appear 
to Saul even after his death, (whether 
really or not I undertake not to deter- 
mine,) and Bildad in the book of Job 
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says these words:—* A spirit passed 
before my face: the hair of my head 
stood up: fear and trembling came 
upon me, and made all my bones to 
shake.’; Upon which words I will 
make no comment, but leave them to 
be considered by the incredulous read. 
er, to whom I will also commend this 
following consideration. ‘ That there 
be many pious and Jearned men, that 
believe our merciful God hath assign. 
ed to every one a particular guardian 
angel to be his constant monitor, and 
to attend him in all his dangers, both 
of body and soul. And the opinion 
that every man hath his particular 
angel, may gain some authority by 
the relation of St Peter's miraculous 
deliverance out of prison, not by many 
but by one angel. And this belief 
may yet gain more-credit by the 
reader's considering, that when Peter, 
after his enlargement, knocked at the 
door of Mary, the mother of John, 
and Rhoda the maid-servaut being sur- 
prised with joy that Peter was there, 
did not let him in, but ran in haste 
and told the disciples (who were then 
and there met together) that Peter 
was at the door; and they, not be« 
lieving it, said she was mad; yet, 
when she again affirmed it, though 
they then believed it not, yet they 
concluded and said, ‘It is his angel,’ 
More observations of this nature, 
and inferences from them, might be 
made to gain the relation a firmer be- 
lief ; but I forbear, lest I, that intended 
to be but a relater, may be thought 
an engaged person for the proving 
what was related to me; and yet I 
think myself bound to declare that, 
though it was not told me by Mr 
Donne himself, it was told me (now 
long since) by a person of honour, 
and of such intimacy with him, that 
he knew more of the secrets of his 
soul than any person then living ; and 
I think he told me the truth; for it 
was told with such circumstaices and 
such asseveration, that (to say nothing 
of my own thoughts) 1 verily believe 
he that told it me did himself believe 
it to be true.” 

Some have considered that appari- 
tions are nothing more than the pic- 
tures of the imagination, without 
denying their direct purpose; and, 
indeed, admit it to be the * modus 
operandi ;” and it is at first view plau- 
sible enough that fancy should be suffi- 
cient, and that there can be no need 
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for such a violation of nature’s laws 
as to create a personality of appari- 
tion, if the term personality may be 
allowed. But we know too little of 
nature to determine ; for what we after 
all term miracle may be as perfectly 
within the scope of nature, whose ways 
are only partially discovered to us, as 
any of the things of which we are daily 
cognizant ; and we speak of violations 
of nature as a work of labour, forget- 
ting that an omnipotent mind works 
by will. But it may be shown that 
the ground of the potency of imagina- 
tion is scarcely tenable by those who 
admit that there have been apparitions, 
or they must believe that the imagina- 
tions of many have been similarly af- 
fected at the same time, as in the case 
of the appearance of Colonel B——, 
and this is to make many ‘‘newthings” 
for one. It is probable that, with this 
view of the case, critics have condemn- 
ed the personal presence of Banquo’s 
ghost upon the stage, as if it were but 
the imagined ghost ; but I do not think 
such was the intention of Shakspeare : 
for surely he did not mean the 
vision of the descendants of the mur- 
dered Banquo to be merely the pro- 


ducts of a guilty conscience; for they 


are prophetic. I must, however, 
leave poetry; and I only introduced 
this of Banquo’s ghost to illustrate 
the sense in which critics have been 
disposed to view the matter. But sure- 
ly the recorded appearances of angels 
were not the effects of imagination ; 
for were they not, as persons, enter- 
tained—visible agents—yet at other 
times invisible? And was not the 
angel, though present, invisible at 
first to Balaam, yet seen by his beast ? 
So that there would seem to be a 
power in spiritual beings of making 
themselves recognised at pleasure, and 
at the same time of being visible to 
some and invisible to others. And it 
may be observed, that where there 
can be no occasion for exercising this 
power of invisibility, it might not be 
exercised ; as.would be the case with 
the whole animal creation excepting 
man. And hence, perhaps, has arisen 
the vulgar belief that dogs and horses 
are sensible of the presence of super- 
natural beings. And I need not tell 
you, Eusebius, what use the poets 
have made of this. The disguised 
goddess is discovered to be a divinity 
by the dogs of the swineherd in the 
Odyssey ; and I will only advert to 
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the advantage your favourite Cole- 
ridge has taken of this notion in his 
Christabel. But that Homer, in those 
days of simplicity, should have enter- 
tained a notion so coincident with the 
story of Balaam is curious, if he did 
not derive it from a better than a hea» 
then mythology. 

But it is not for us, Eusebius, be- 
cause we are favoured with a mere 


glimpse of things, and that only 


through the dark glass of human rea- 
son, to set down rules for, and map 
the limits of the operations of power 
above us. They may be, with regard 
to any particular occurrence, simple 
or multifarious. Every method is in 
the choice of an all-potent will. And 
it seems to me, that if, by any record; I 
admit that there ever was a permitted, 
a given vision, dream, or apparition— 
all of which I take to be but different 
methods of the same thing, I shut the 
door at once against incredulity—I 
am bound to think that such may hap- 
pen again. The infrequency is no 
argument against the possibility of the 
recurrence of what has been ; so that, 
with this view of the subject, and re- 
ferring it as belonging to a power 
above us, we may almost say, “ Credo 
quia impossibile.”” There are some 
cases so extraordinary, that this su- 
perstition in those acted upon may 
greatly aid the agent; yet this in no 
way accounts for the agent's first 
movement. Take the well-known in- 
stance of * Joan of Arc.” That a 
poor girl, the daughter of a peasant, 
servant at a low inn, should at once, 
in the midst of menial occupations, be 
endowed with a high heroic courage, 
and assume the dignity of a superior 
mind, is of itself extraordinary enough. 
But when to this assumption of great- 
ness of character, is added the decla- 
ration on her part of visions command- 
ing her to do certain acts—acts of 
wondrous enterprise, of immense im- 
port—we, in after times, feel disposed 
to judge of the visions by the events. 
And here it is extraordinary that she 
did the very things she was thus dix 
rected to do, and no other ; and when, 
though reluctantly, she was yet in- 
duced to go beyond her misszon, she 
fell, and wretchedly perished for her 
presumption. We choose, indeed, to 
question some of the particulars rela- 
ting to her; bat upon no grounds. 
Did she, or did she not, boldly pro- 
mise to fulfil two objects of her mis- 
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sion; and demand to be armed with a 
consecrated ‘sword kept in the church 
of St Catharine of Fierbois, the marks 
of which she described, though she 
had never seen it? Did she, or did 
she not, at once know Charles VII., 
though undistinguished by any mark, 
_ among his nobles ? Having completed 
her work—her promised work—the 
natural result of mere enthusiasm or 
insanity would have been a conti- 
nuance in the delusion; but she was 
desirous of retiring. Her farther in- 
terference was not her own act, and 
formed no part of her vision, and she 
fell! Atleast, Eusebius, I would say 
here is matter for reflection; and I 
do not look upon that man-as wise 
who is too ready with his incredulity, 
and makes his gibes at this passage of 
history. And so it is, that with too 
great a flippancy we dismiss other in- 
cidents of profane history, at which 
with a better discretion we should 
pause; and reflect and consider whe- 
ther Divine Power, in the develop- 
ment of a great scheme, may not have 
permitted a foreknowledge of some 
events, even to the ignorance and 
blindness of a heathen and idolatrous 
people. 

I might here at some length notice 
the “ Sortes” of antiquity—for they 
are curious enough. They were of 
ancient use among the Jews; they 
passed, too, from Paganism into Chris- 
tianity, and were only condemned by 
the Council of Agda in 506 ; and even 
now, though we think we have dis- 
carded them, in fact we have not; 
and we verily believe that there are 
few pious persons who do not in their 


afflictions take comfort from some 
ready but unlooked-for passage of 
Scripture—and what is this but the 
** Sortes Sanctorum?” The * Sortes 
Preenestine” are well known. The 
«* Sortes Virgiliane” have, even in 
later ages, gained a celebrity from the 
prophetic warning to our unfortunate 
Charles I.—of whose countenance, by 
the by, it is somewhat remarkable 
that Bernini should have pronounced 
that it was that of an unfortunate man. 

The discovery, within these few 
years, that the celebrated ghost-story 
of Mrs Veal was written by De Foe, 
and attached as a preface to * Drelin- 
court on Death,” to make it sell, and 
that it was, in fact, a sort of forgery, 
and trial of his power of writing eir= 
cumstantially, has thrown great dis- 
credit upon all other accounts. And, 
doubtless, innumerable have been the 
forgeries and fancies which have 
amused or terrified the world with 
narratives of apparitions and the like; 
but it is not reasonable, therefore, to 
condemn all. I should wish to see 
select narratives examined, and re- 
ported upon by wise and judicious 
men. I might greatly enlarge upon 
this subject, were I to follow it where 
it branches off into many directions. 
The omens of the ancients present a 
wide field; but I would rather leave 
these for your speculation, and revert 
merely to that with which I com- 
menced—that superstition is not al- 
ways and necessarily evil; that it is 
natural, has its uses, and divesting 
the word of its bad import) may have 
its own truth. 

My dear Eusebius, ever yours. 
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From Nestor GooseQuitt, Esa., To Tonias Fitmsy. 


Dear Tostas,—I have received your 
letter of the 6th,in which you acknow- 
ledge the receipt of mine of the Ist 
ult. I am happy to find that you ap- 
prove of all the arrangements I have 
made on your behalf, and can truly 
appreciate your good nature, when 
you say that you will not again put 
me to any trouble with respect to your 
pecuniary affairs. Do not, however, 
spare me, for I shall be always ready 
to perform the same services in the 
same style. I have nothing remark- 
able of a private nature to communi- 
cate. I am going on pretty much as 
usual, and have not felt any ill effects 
from the failure of the Manchester 
Bank. Take my advice, never invest 
your money in any joint-stock con- 
cern; but I believe it is needless to 
give you the caution, as I rather think 
that you are altogether adverse to the 
system of employing bankers at all, 
preferring to keep your capital ready 
at hand, which is prudent. As to spe- 
culations, I can only say at present 
that steam seems going down, and that 
we may expect a blow-up on the rail 
roads. This atmospheric pressure, 
they say, is to succeed ; and it proba- 
bly will be the means of raising the 
wind. Speaking as a matter of busi- 
ness, it would appear as if not only the 
carriages, but the project itself, is to 
get on by pufling, which is all as it 
should be. But I shall not meddle 
with such matters here. 

Still, Tobias, you keep an unac. 
countable silence as to your locality, 
or the politics of your journal. I havo 
gone to Peel’s every week, and read 
all the provincials with as much care 
as if they were so many epistles of 
Pascal; but I do not see a trace of your 
hand. In several papers, indeed, I 
recognised something of your usual 
style, as—‘‘ The Paris papers of the 
15th have been received, but their con- 
tents are of no importance. Interest- 
ing extracts will be found in another 
column ;’’ or, “* Too much praise can- 
not be bestowed upon our estimable 
fellow-citizen, Timothy Wiggins, Esq., 
for his illustrious exertions in the cause 


of anti-snufftaking. It has met with 
its reward in the unanimous approba- 
tion of a highly respectable meeting of 
tobacco-chewers, who have presented 
him with a quid pouch.—See adver- 
tisement in first page;" or, “ The 
rains of last week, having succeeded 
in wetting the ground, have been fol- 
lowed by much fair weather, which has 
dried it again—a circumstance never 
recollected by the oldest inhabitant,” 
&e. &c. But these are not distinctive 
marks ; for as I am not the oldest inha- 
bitant, and therefore, unlike that often 
cited individual, can recollect some. 
thing, (he never does, )—I havea strong 
remembrance of having read many 
specimens of this style of composition 
written by various hands, and scatter- 
ed through many quarters. Of your- 
self, I repeat it with Sir Walter Scott, 
** nought distinct I see.” 

The only question you beg me to 
attend to is, that of the persecution of 
the Jewsin Damascus. I must reite- 
rate my complaint, viz.—I do not 
know on which side you are to write. 
I hardly think it can be in favour of 
persecuting ; at least openly, for. that 
is against what people call “ the spirit 
of the age.” I see, however, in the 
Times, that a gentleman who signs 
himself “ an Egyptian,” does boldly 
take the bull by the horns, as if he 
were one of the magi garlanding 
Apis. He thinks the Damascus au- 


‘ thorities right, and that torture is a 


very proper and authentic manner of 
coming at thetruth. This may, per- 
haps, arise out of the old feud between 
the Egyptians and the Israelites; and 
the correspondent of the Times may 
follow the politics of his ancestor Pha- 
raoh, who loved not Joseph: but be- 
tween you and me, Tobias, this dweller 
of the land of Nilus is an out-and-out 
kind of writer, who looks at a thing 
in the face. He'd make an inestimable 
editor of a thorough-going newspaper 
in rough times, and I think ought to 
emigrate to the model republic, there 
to start a Lynch Gazette, But here 
it will hardly do. There may be some 
particular spet in England where it 





would fit, but I do not know of any. 
The thing persecution we know flou- 
rishes, but the word persecution must 
not be mentioned; and as your busi- 
ness is not with things, but words, you 
of course ate wholly against perse« 
cuting any body in general, however 
correct your party may deem it to be 
when employed against their oppo- 
nents in particular. 

The obvious side to take is in favour 
ofthe Jews. I must not affront you, 
Tobias, by suggesting what is to be 
said in this case. All the old and ven- 
erable battery of rhetoric and argu- 
mentation are there ready at hand, 
= up like so many bombshells or 

alls in a besieged battery ready to 
explode. Two or three have been 
perhaps damaged by over-use; but it 
takes a great deal to ruin an original- 
ly well-constructed projectile of force. 
1 mean— 

1. March of mind. 

2. Nineteenth century. 

3. Ignorance of past ages. 

4. Intelligence of the present— 
with a few more of these long-known 
raw materials for leading articles. You 
cannot exactly do without them; but 
use them sparingly. There is an old 
saying, that you must not spur a free 
horse to death—and these high-mettled 
racers have been sadly ridden. But 
then there remain, 

5. Antiquated prejudice. 

6. Want of knowledge of the law 
of evidence. 

7. Waste of material in oppression. 

8. Unphilosophy of fortune, 

9. Nuisance of the bastinado. 

10. Inconvenience of fasting. 

11. Teasing of the thumbikins. 

12. Wretchedness of the rack. 

13. Code Napoleon. 

14. Code Justinian. 

15. Code Theodosian. 

16. Code 
Code any-thing, in short—for on them 
you may flourish away with indiscri- 
minate impunity. Observe,’ it is al- 
ways liberal to praise the Code Napo- 
leon, because he was the enemy of the 
country, and had about as much to do 
with the making of the code as you 
had. You may quote the celebrated 
saying, that Napoleon will descend to 
posterity with his cing codes in his 
hand—and as for Justinian or Theo- 
dosius, why, Tobias, in referring to 
them, you display a very inordinate 
degree of learning, that cannot fail to 
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raise you in the eyes of your readers, 
who will rashly take it for granted 
that you know something beyond the 
names of legislators to whose labours 
you so confidently refer. Believe me, 
it is a fetch of warrant. 

The other side requires more clever. 
ness and caution—yet it is not so hard 
to do after all, As I have already 
suggested, you must abuse persecu- 
tion. But then, being Chartist, you 
may say-—“ Pretty humbug to talk of 
compassionating the Jews of Damas. 
cus, when we have, in our own native 
land, Feargus O’Connor, obliged to 
lie on an iron bed too. short and too 
narrow for him, in a fireless cell of 
stone—a John Crabtree, in sad pickle, 
(not Peregrine Pickle,) under the su- 
perintendence of a governor harder 
than oak-tree, obliged to sit, from six 
in the morning until six in the evening, 
on a bench with visage erect, so as to 
affurd to the steeled jailers perpetual 
power of contemplating his counten- 
ance, thereby vilely, and, to the con- 
fusion of prosody, parodying the line 
of Ovid ;— ; 


** Os homini sublime dedit, turnkeyosque 
. videre.” 


If a Tory, you can exclaim against 
the horrors of the New Poor-Law, 
enacted not against murdering. Jews, 
but hungry Christians, who, because 
they are hungry, are sentenced to 
starve—(quote John Walter;)—if a 
Whig, there is Mr Shiel ready for you 
with a cargo of cruelties exerted upon 
unhappy Ireland; and, as a case some- 
what in point, he can cite that of Fa- 
ther Nicholas Sheehy, hanged in his 
own country some seventy or eighty 
years ago for murder. Hanged 
against all evidence, for there were a 
dozen credible witnesses; men who, 
if they were alive now, would be sub- 
jected to the persecution of the scor- 
pion bill against perjury—ready to 
swear to any alibi (or as the elder 
Mr Weller, who very justly esteemed 
this plea the most valuable species of 
defence, would call it, a alleybi) that 
was required —and, in fact, two or 
three of them did swear that his re- 
verence was sleeping at the same 
moment in two or three different parts 
of the country. Mr Shiel will not 
forget to illustrate this case in the man- 
ner of all liberal Irish historians, by 
stating how heavenly vengeance faile 
not to visit this crime with exemplary 
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wrath—most of the jury, and all of 
the witnesses who displayed so shame~ 
less a regard for the obligation of an 
oath, having been murdered in the 
course of the next twelve months, a 
circumstance so difficult to be account- 
ed for in such a county as Tipperary, 
that we are obliged to call in divine 
aid as the only dignus vindex that can 
explain so singular an occurrence. 
For my part, Tobias, I have long 
since ceased to have any opinions at 
all; and I don’t care a farthing for 
Count Ratti-Menton, only that I ra- 
ther like his name. (I was thinking 
the other day, as I passed Chin-Grant 
in Bond Street, if he ever quitted his 
party, that Ratti-Menton would not 
make a bad: nickname for him, and I 
place it accordingly at the service of 
Theodore Hook;) but still I am not 
so sure that the Jews do not eat us 
Christians. I know they have had 
many a nibble at some friends of ours, 
Tobias, who shall be nameless. And 
when I reflect upon some matters, I 
cannot help being of opinion that 
those lawyers who date the com- 
mencement of legal memory from the 
first year of Richard I., have selected 
a year honourably and usefully distin- 
guished by a great act of justice, 
worthy of affording a grand epoch in 
the history of Jaw and equity ; and I 
feel there is one act of his brother 
King John, that should procure for 
him more favour than he generally 
enjoys in history. When I think of 
it, I almost half forgive him for sign- 
ing Magna Charta. I shall not allude 
to it more particularly ; but may 
remark that Frank Baring would be 
excessively delighted, if he were al- 
lowed to subject Rothschild to the 
same sort of dental surgery that con- 
tributed so much to the replenishment 
of the exchequer of John. If we had 
him, Tobias, would we leave him a 
grinder? I rather think not. So 
much for this. I should not have 
written on the subject at all but for 
your request— I mean, not written upon 
it especially, but left it as a casual 
paragraph to come under the grand 
general head of humbug. When we 
see Moses Montefiore going out as 
ambassador, and Hodges of Alexandria 
acting as mediator, we may be pretty 
sure that it does come under that 
capacious category. But do not say 
this by any means; for, in the first 
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ace, it will get you a name for 
illiberality without any corresponding 
profit—a thing always to be avoided ; 
and, in the next place, it may hinder 
you from having a bill done at “ she- 
venty-foive per shent” by an indig- 
nant Israelite—to say nothing of its 
consequences to you at the hands of 
those to whom it is probable you will 
be consigned, when the bill, if dis- 
counted, will be in due course dishon- 
oured. 

Let me resume my dictionary. By 
referring to my last, which I suppose 
you have had framed and glazed, and 
hung over the mantel-shelf of your 
office; or, ifthat process be too expen- 
sive, duly wafered thereunto—you will 
find that I broke off at the interesting 
topic of 

VII. Fivanczr.—Here, Tobias, it 
is only to be expected that your know- 
ledge is extremely limited. I do not 
say that it is not a subject which has 
occasioned you considerable thought 
at innumerable periods of your life; 
but you have looked at it, I suspect, 
in somewhat personal a light, and, in 
point of date, principally connected it 
with considerations of Saturday. Write 
upon it, however, you must, in spite 
of that lack of knowledge—but be not 
downeast. You are not in a worse 
predicament than nine out of ten chan~ 
cellors of the exchequer. The most 
flashy among them all of our time— 
his name was George Canning—took 
the office with a candid declaration 
that he never could master a sum in 
long division. He did not live long 
enough to give us an opportunity of 
judging of his financial merits ; but I 
have no doubt that the conclusion of 
his career would have verified all the 
hopes that might have been anticipated 
from this opening declaration. The 
last of the party, we see, has been re- 
warded by a peerage and a pension for 
leaving the exchequer bankrupt, and 
keeping the money market in a per« 
petual state of fever and fluctuation. 
There is no need, therefore, of your 
being afraid. Who knows but that, 
if the French system of rewarding 
literary men with titles and decora- 
tions, as the Quarterly Review re- 
commends, were to be introduced 
among us, that your exertions in this 
line might be rewarded as well as 
those of Rice—that as he is ealled 
Lord Mounteagle, in honour perhaps 
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of his illustrious countryman Daniel 
O'Rourke; so might you be styled and 
titled Lord Mountgander, in honour 
of that illustrious instrument supplied 
to you from the pinion of the guardian 
bird of Rome, wherewith your tribe 
enlightens the nations ? 

It is hard to make finance what the 
young ladies call “ interesting ;"’ but 
for a good solid plumpudding article, 
few things do better. It is a plain 
question of 1n and our—nothing more. 
I know there are people who pretend 
to treat it impartially; but that is only 
pretence. Good pretence, I admit, 
and occasionally practised by all par- 
ties, It is very well to bégin an ar- 
ticle by saying, —‘ The finances ot 
this great empire should never be suf- 
fered to become a party question. It 
is a question which concerns all, no 
matter what may be the denominations 
of party, or the nicknames of faction, 
which they may assume. The figures 
of arithmetic can have nothing to do 
with our political dissensions. Look- 
ing upon the financial state of the 
country in this impartial light, and feel- 
ing upon this point at least no trace 
of party bias, it gives us’——- Now, 
all this looks as calm as the summing 


up of a judge, but be not deceived ; for 
the very next words show whether the 
writer is catering for the ins or the 


outs. Let me continue—‘‘ feeling 
upon this point, at least, no trace of 
party bias, it gives us great pleasure 
to announce, that the returns of the 
quarter’s revenue, just published, are 
highly satisfactory.’ This is for the 
ins: for the outs‘ feeling upon this 
point, at least, no trace of party bias, 
it gives us no pleasure to announce 
that the returns of the quarter’s re- 
venue, just published, are highly un- 
satisfactory.” This, be it remarked, 
may be said of the self-same returns, 
without the slightest want of veracity. 
For to the mau who is in, no matter 
how unprosperous the general return 
may be, as his own peculiar salary is 
safe, his satisfaction is sincere’; and no 
matter how cheering in its universal 
aspect, yet, as the revenue yields no- 
thing to him who is out, there is equal 
sincerity in his expression of discon- 
tent. 

Thus considered, the matter is as 
easy as A, B, C. The official writer 
has nothing to do but to insist on the 
general wealth of the country, and it 
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must be an unlucky return indeed, 
which does not afford him some de. 
tails of gratification. If short on the 
year, it may have a surplus. on the 
quarter. If deficient in both, why, it 
can hardly be deficient in every item, 
Customs have gone back—but look at 
Excise. Both have dimimished—but 
then observe stamps; and so forth. At 
all events, in the most desperate case 
you can compare it with some other 
year in the past twenty— taking of 
course the worst—and, assigning the 
safest reasons for the choice. Then 
there can be always a palliating cause. 
The crop was bad—the weather was 
wet—any thing of that kind—or else 
the judicious measures of the ministry 
in reducing taxation had occasioned a 
temporary depression, from which, 
however, the energies of the country, 
now that they have been relieved of 
the load so iniquitously laid upon them 
by the late administration, will speed- 
ily recover —or the relations with 
China, or Tombuctoo, or the Man-in. 
the-Moon, having been interrupted, 
had occasioned a diminished importa- 
tion of rhubarb, or niggers, or moon- 
shine, which had, of course, affected 
the revenue in a serious degree — or, 
in fact, any thing you like. Next year 
you may always promise will be bet- 
ter—if it be, you can triumphantly 
quote your predigtion when the due 
time comes ; if otherwise, as nobody 
will remember any thing about it, you 
may just go on as if you had said 
quite the contrary. As to the other 
case—if the returns be really favour. 
able, there need be no end of your 
vapouring. You must boldly swear 
that the happy result was altogether 
attributable to the superhuman wis= 
dom and the incredible integrity of 
the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
their admirable colleagues, — even 
though these ever -to- be - honoured 
functionaries had no more to do with 
it than a potentate whom I have just 
mentioned, viz., the Man-in-the- Moon. 
Equally easy is the other side, and 
far more popular. You can have no 
difficulty here whatever. In good 
years, or bad years, or middling years, 
it is all the same. Disguise them- 
selves.as they will, still, Tobias, taxes 
are bitter things! There is here an 
endless diversity of grumbling in store. 
Is the revenue prosperous? Good 
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God! you will exclaim, what a sub- 
ject of exultation that nearly fifty 
millions of money have been merci- 
lessly extracted from the industry of 
an oppressed people! Is it unpros- 
perous? Why, there you have the 
game all before you. Mismanage- 
ment, corruption, ignorance, iniquity, 
on the part of the government—po-< 
verty, ruin, distress, on the part of the 
people. Be always especially pathetic 
when there is a deficiency in the Excise. 
You can say, * Does not that little 
line, Exctse—deficiency on the year, 
£764,843 : 9: 114—that little row 
of technical figures—speak volumes 
of misery ? How many firesides does 
it not denote rendered desolate—how 
many comforts abridged—how many 
small luxuries utterly denied ?—the 
widow and the orphan,” and so forth. 
Shiel used to be a very good hand at 
this kind of work until he got a plate ; 
of course, now that he is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, it would 
be improper for him to indulge in such 
language. I have long observed that 
we all like to be told that we are going 
to destruction. It suits the national 
taste and habit of growling. Then, 
as for details, you never can be at a 
loss. Admit at once candidly—candid. 


ly, for it will not cost you any thing— 
that taxation is necessary in general ; 
_ and that being done, you can fire away 
atevery item. Customs are contrary 
to principle, as tending to banish com- 


merce from our shores. Excise, ini- 
quitous in itself, as directly pressing 
upon the inheritance and necessities 
of the people, is rendered still more 
detestable by its inquisitorial mode of 
¢ ‘lection. Who can say that an Eng. 
lishman’s house is his castle, when it 
is liable to be invaded night and day 
by the domiciliary visits of the hireling 
gauger? Taxes, cruel, oppressive, 
weighing on the humbler classes with 
unequal pressure—imposed in war, 
continued, contrary to promise, in 
peace—the very light of heaven, &c. 
[You can be always particularly strong 
upon the window-tax; draw a picture 
of “a widowed mother watching in 
maternal agony over the sick-bed of 
her lovely boy, gasping in the agonies 
of typhus in a hot room, where the 
therciless hand of the tax-gatherer has 
closed the only avenue of air”—if I 
do not mistake, O’Connell had some- 
thing of this kind once.] Stamps, a 
shameful clog on transactions of pri- 
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vate business, and shamefully dispros 
pegs Why should a poor man 

called upon to pay a shilling upon 
his bill for £10, while the rich man 

- has only to pay a pound upon his bill 
for £5000 ?—the tax, in the case of the 
poor, being the two-hundredth part of 
the sum, and in the case of the rich 
only the five-thousandth. Cobbett, I 
think, it was who first discovered this 
argument ; and Lord Althorp, (then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,) looking 
as sagacious as one of his own prize- 
oxen, assured the honourable member 
for Oldham that he did not know 
what reply to make. There is encou-« 
ragement for you, Tobias, to write. 
You see that ignorance is no clog 
upon financial argument. Post-office 
—but read Rowland Hill—and as for 
the rest, they are too paltry and insig« 
nificant to be allowed for a moment 
to become impediments in the revenue 
of a mighty empire. 

To this your ministerial antagonists 
may reply,—‘‘ How, then, in the 
name of Mammon, Lord High Trea- 
surer of the Court of Pandemonium, is 
the revenue to be raised? .You say . 
that there should be taxation, but you | 
object to every source by which it can 
possibly be raised.” Your answer is 
at hand. You have your enemy on 
the hip. ‘It is no business of ours 
to assist the degraded and imbecile 
cabinet, which has brought the country 
into so much misery and ruin, by de- 
vising new modes of fiscal oppression 
for the farther harassing of this un- 
fortunate and deluded nation. It will 
be full time to ask us this question 
when we enjoy the rank and pocket 
the salary of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ;"? and as the chances of your 
attaining that office, ‘Tobias, are of the 
slenderest order, you, by this means, 
will baffle the enquiry of your oppo- 
nents till the coming of the Cockli- 
cranes, and the consequent re-esta- 
blishment of King Picrockle on the 
throne of the Dipsodes, lost to him 
by his listening to the vainglorious 
counsels of his three rash captains, 
and the indomitable valour of Frere 
Jehan des Entomeures, which some 
interpret Friar John of the Chop- 
ping Knives,” and others “ Friar John 
of the Funnels.” 

So far for finance. I have omitted 
all mention of the national debt, for 
that is a plain case. On one side it 
is an incubus on the country. It was 

0 
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contracted to support unholy wars 


against liberty ; it weighs down all our 
energies ; it exposes us to enormous 
taxation, and so on uftil you comme to 
“ Huzza for the sponge.” [Quote 
from Johnson :— 

“ And grandsons how their grandsires’ 

wreath reject; 

From age to age in everlasting debt.’”| 
On the other side, it is a stimulus to 
fational exertion—a security against 
war. It was contracted principally 
to save us from becoming a province 
of France: its proceeds are all spent 
in the country : it affordsa convenient 
sécurity for investing money ; and so 
6n, until you come to “ Huzza for 
faith to the public creditors!’ [When 
people tell you that it will destroy 
the country at last, fail not to re- 
mind them of that great philosopher, 
David Hume, who predicted the same 
fésult whenever it amounted to a hun- 
dred millions.] This I have omitted 
for the same reason that I declined 
giving you any instruction on the 
subject of pro-Popery and no-Popery, 
(see in my former letter, Art. Catuo- 
Lics;) viz; because if you cannot 
wish that, you have chosen a wrong 
trade. As Maxwell’s Cockney was, 
in matty particulars, an excellent man, 


but “he would never do for Galway ;” 
80 you may be a man of the most 
astonishing abilities in all other species 
of literature, but in this case * you 


will never do for a newspaper.” Be. 
sides, I did not wish to hurt your feel- 
ings, and I have observed, Tobias, 
that the word debt is very unpalatable 
to literary men‘in general; and from 
some singular associations is apt to 
prance a considerable effect upon 
their nervous system. 
VIII. Forei¢n Arrains.—I must 
~ Gop the pen for a moment and weep ! 
My heart is sad, and I must mix a 
tumbler of brandy and water, calidum 
cum. I am like Ossian, the son of 
Fingal, begotten by Jemmy Macpher- 
son, dominie of Ruthven, and member 
of Parliament for the Nabob of Arcot. 
“The murmur of thy streams, O 
Lora, brings back the memory of the 
past. The sound of thy words, Gar- 
mallar, is lovely in mine ear.” Like 
him, “I stretch my hand to the spear 
as in the days of other years. [ 
stretch my hand, but it is feeble ; and 
the sigh of my bosom grows;” and 
like him, too, I remember withsorrow 
never ending, “ A tale of the times of 
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% * * * bd * 

But the stern work of the world 
must be done in spite of our griefs, 
I empty, therefore, my tunibler to 
get forward with a sigh. 

Methinks I hear you, Tobias, asks 
ing what affects me in this unusual 
manner. Perhaps you may, in the 
simplicity of your soul, imagine that, 
like Lord Byron's lady of a noble line, 
I weep over the realm’s decay, and 
have some notion of slating—excuse 
me from borrowing a word from the 
vocabulary of the now ministerial and 
courtly party of Ribandism — Lord 
Palmerston, and contrasting his go. ' 
vernment with 


‘* The glories of England of old, 

Ere the faithless Whigs betray’d her, 
When Wellington’s men won lashings of 

gold, 
Ere Evans to lickings was leader.” 
(The last rhyme, be it observed, be. 
ing Hibernian, in honour of that dis- 
tinguished commander, and knight of 
the blushing riband and unblushing 
countenance.) Not I. I have a great 
esteem for Lord Palmerston. He 
writes a very good leading article him. 
self, which, if he could put a little 
sense or truth into the matter, and 
some slight dash of grammar into the 
language, would be admirable speci- 
mens of the art upon which I am lee. 
turing you. And then every party 
man, no matter to what side he is at- 
tached, must regard consistency ; and 
of statesmen Lord Palmerston is, 
among living men, the most consis- 
tent. 

‘* True as the dial to the sun, 

Whenever it is shined upon,” 


He has consistently, through good 
report and evil report, stuck to place. 


1. Mr Pitt was prime minister, and 
Lord Palmerston had a place. 

2. Mr Fox was prime minister, and 
Lord Palmerston had a place. 

3. Lord Grenville was prime minis- 
ter, and Lord Palmerston had a place. 

4, Mr-+Perceval was prime minister, 
and Lord Palmerston had a place. 

5. Lord Liverpool was prime min- 
ister, and Lord Palmerston had a 
place. 

6. Mr Canning was prime minister, 
and Lord Palmerston had a place. 

7. Lord Goderich was prime minis 
ter, and Lord Palmerston had a place: 
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8. Lord Lansdowne was prime mi- 
nister, and Lord Palmerston had a 
lace. 
r 9. The Duke of Wellington was 
rime minister, and Lord Palmerston 
fad a place. 

Here breaks the series—but not for 
long. The Duke, having resolved 
that there should be no mistake, flung 
Palmerston out of office as unceremo- 
niously as angry Jove, in Paradise 
Lost, flings Mulciber sheer o’er the 
crystal battlements. The fall of poor 
Vulcan lasted 


“From mori to noon, from fioon to 
dewy eve— 
A summer’s day.” 


His lordship’s tumble was not of 
much longer duration ;—he was out 
about six months, during which time 
he played the part of a flaming patriot, 
and then— 

10. Earl Grey was prime minister, 
and Lord Palmerston had a place. 

11. Lord Melbourne was prime 
minister, and Lord Palmerston had a 
place. 

Peel came in for three er four 
months, and then Palmerston had no 

lace ; but soon returned— 

12. Lord Melbourne, purged of 
Brougham, as prime minister, and 
Lord Palmerston had a place. 

Had a place, do I say? has a place. 
What’s that Terence says, Filium ha- 
beo, Menedeme ; ah! quid dizi habeo? 
I am not at all sure that the quotation 
is correct, Tobias, beceuse the last 
copy of Terence I had, is gone the 
way of all ‘Terence’s ad avunculos. 
You understand Latin; namely, that 
of principal secretary of state for the 
foreign department. 

Albany Fonblanque has published 
abook called «* England under seven 
Administrations.” What is that to 
the work which the noble viscount 
might publish—** Palmerston under 
twelve Administrations?” Such an 
example of consistency, I maintain, is 
searcely to be matched in history. 

Therefore, shall Lord Palmerston 
receive no marks of contuntely from 
me; and as for the ruin of England, 
Iam aware that, like a female friend 
of the latewDuke of Queensberry, 
Britannia takes a great deal of ruining. 
No, Tobias, my sorrows are much 
more practical. For the peace of the 
general world, perhaps, but for the 
plague and annoyance of the news- 
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aper world beyond question, it 
erase the Fates to bring the war to 
an end in 1815, And what are news+ 

apers now, to what they were then? 
Treadmills, sir, compared with the 
former pleasure gardens. Why; when 
the war raged—raged, do I say?» 
when the war sported, newspapers 
wrote themselves. What had an 
editor to do, but to slip his scissors 
into the Gazette—and Extraordinary 
Gazettes were in those days as plenty 
as blackberries—and whip out of it 
whole pages of matter at atime. And 
what matter, Tobias! God help your 
head! do not think that what you 
now read in gazettes is to be compared 
with what was the reading in similar 
works when I was 

“ Calidus juventa, 

_ Consule Planco,” : 
or, as Lord Byron chooses to translate 
it, 


* In my hot youth, when George the 
Third was king,” 


or better still, in MS. penes me, 


‘* In my hot youth, when on the ocean 
drench 

Lord Nelson thunder’d—and in the field 
or trench 


The Duke of Wellington squabash’d the 
French.” 


What have we in the gazettes now 
but a small handful of promotions in 
the army or navy, putting us per- 
versely in mind of better times; a 
grudging and beggarly brevet ; lots 
of dissolutions of partnerships, bank- 
ruptcies, dividends, certificates, se« 
questrations, declarations of insol- 
vency, [by the way, if you are writing 
on the Opposition side, keep your 
eye sharp upon these departments of 
the Gazette, for you can always, if 
they happen to swell considerably, 
bring them up as proofs of the despe- 
rate state of the country, which it is 
unnecessary for me, at this period of 
our correspondence, to say, must be 
always attributed to the direct and 
infernal agency of the existing Ad- 
ministration. Observe, in passing, 
that you are always to describe bank- 
rupts as ill-used individuals, men of 
the utmost solvency, tlie most prudent 
conduct, and the most undeniable 


principles, just as the police reporters 
designate all ladies of that “ certain” 
kind, which, in conversation, we are 
content to leave ‘* uncertain,” as 
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“interesting, though unfortunate, fe- 
males ;”) announcements of promo- 
tions, or choppings and changings of 
robbing statesmen and jobbing law- 
yers; now and then a peer by the 
virtue and for the cause of the pitch- 
fork; Ebenezer Snooks, or Joshua 
Pelew-islands, or Snufilebag Six-and- 
eightpence, of Manchester, Liverpool, 
or Birmingham, turned into a knight, 
—Sir Ebenezer, Sir Joshua, Sir Snuf- 
flebag ; a license granted to the no- 
soap-and-water primitive sand-the- 
sugar-pick-a-pocket body of believers, 
to allow persons to commit fornication 
by Act of Parliament, and other 
things of that kind. Excellent all in 
their way—excellent all; the last par- 
ticularly, for it has contributed to put 
various shillings into the hands of 
various worthy and pious men, to 
whom that ceremony—not of mar- 
riage, but payment—was peculiarly 
refreshing. 

But, Tobias, where is the jight- 
ing? You will tell me it is in India. 
Heaven forefend that I should under- 
value India ;—if this letter of mine by 
any accident falls into the hands of 
Scotchmen, I should be ruined for 
ever, were [ to do so. 

*¢ All Caledonia waste and wild, 

Fit nurse for many a writer child,” 


would be in arms against me. Here 
let me diverge fora moment. [We 
must decline publishing the remarks 
of this writer concerning Scotland, as 
they are exceedingly illiberal. We 
fall back on the national motto, 
** Nemo me (or we should perhaps, in 
editorial phrase, say nos,) impune la- 
~cessit,” which signifies, ‘ Nobody 
shall insult Scotland in Blackwood’s 
Magazine.” Besides, we sell 8500 
copies in India. We therefore cut 
out the immediately succeeding sen- 
tences. The letter proceeds to say, | 
‘ Cabul, good—Herat, excellent—Khe- 
lat, famous. All the march of the 
army, splendid. Who denies it? At 
least I cannot find any one who does ; 
nor, with all my experience, can I con- 
ceive why any body should have any 
reason whatever for saying one word 
against the Indian, or, as you call it 
when you wish to make a long word 
towards filling up a line, the Indo- 
British army. I think on the whole 
that they should be praised ; but that 
is nothing to the purpose. There is 
nobody to abuse them, and therefore, 
not being matter of controversy, they 
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are of no use to us of the broadshéet, — 
I know that among Indians, Mulli. 
gatawneys, Quihis, or other remark. 
ble castes in Brahminical history, 
you cannot sit down a moment with. 
out being told that India is lost—that 
the direction—— 

No—here I am wrong, because the 
gentlemen in the direction are a re. 
markable exception to this matter of 
communicability as to the consumma. 
tion of Indian combustibility—excuse 
the alliteration, for they never say a 
word about it at all. Odd as it must 
appear to you, Tobias, I dined witha 
director the other day, and when I 
asked him what was the progress of 
affairs in China, he answered with 
much dignity, “ Sir, I am not aware, 
officially, that such a place as China 
exists.” 

But to supply my broken sentence, 
I was proceeding to observe, that all 
Indians, especially those who call 
themselves Old Indians, declare that 
India is lost, and that the directors 
have lost it. In every new war in the 
East, the natives of the Oriental club, 
situate by the refreshing margin of 
the streams of Shepherd Street, hold 
out that we are done. Every body, 
Mahometan, Brahmin, Burman, Pin- 
daree, Affghan, Thug, Hill Cooley, 
whoever may turn up, is to beat us. 
Observe with what exactitude every 
‘“‘ correspondent from India” remarks 
that nobody but himself knows what 
India is. 

I do not deny the value of this, in a 
certain sense, and I am well aware 
that it passes current at Ibbotson’s 
Hotel as vast philosophy ; but it hardly 
interests that noble community called 
the reading public. What can you 
make of Hindoo affairs? I know that 
in places where Indians do congregate, 
we hear a vast clamour about person- 
ages of various names of Oriental 
sound, terrific to the waiters. We 
listen astounded to the three-faced 
doings of the Great Ram-bam-jerry- 
go-dam-berry - ho - tom- too-tun-hoo- 
flam-bang, when a Rajah or Nawaab, 
(in my youth they used to call these 
chaps Nabob,) or Shah or Kamram, 
(I think that is a word of new impor- 
tation,) or Ameer, or Mfrza, or Lama, 
or Tharawaddie, or Mandarin, is to 
chop us off as if we were no better 
than grass prepared for the déjeuner 
of Nebuchadnezzar, many years ago 
King of Babylon. But 1 do not see 
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where you are to write leading articles 
on this peculiar tack, and that you 
know, Tobias, is the only point on 
which I am at present lecturing. 

I suppose Lord Keane and Dost Mo- 
hammed, Shah Soojah and Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaughton, Captain Thom- 
son and Runject Sing, and all per- 
sons concerned, have done their duty. 
So I take it that General Perowski, 
in his march upon Khiva, has made a 
demonstration worthy of regard. With 
respect to Circassia, it is to be ima- 
gined that the war is going on there 
satisfactorily. Whether Mehemet Ali 
and the Sultan have settled their dif- 
ferences, I am not aware—nor do I 
exactly recollect if Khosrew Pacha 
has been hanged, like the late Mons. 
Courvoisier, valet of Lord William 
Russell. I read, two or three days 
ago, that Lisbon had been swallowed 
upin an earthquake; but what the date 
was, whether it was the earthquake of 
1759, or one that occurred last week, 
I did not stop to enquire. Of Spain, 


I perceive that occasional mention is 
made, accompanied with some anxiety 
on the Stock Exchange; but, on en- 
quiry in other quarters, I do not find 


any trace of its existence. There's a 
boundary question, I believe, going 
on befween us and the Yankees, and 
we occasionally hear of such places as 
Mexico, Peru, the Equator, Chili, and 
all that sort of thing. 

Well! they are, 1 suppose, all right 
in their way —but they cannot be made 
permanent stuff for articles. There 
are only two points on which I have 
to advise you. There are, first, Louis 
Philippe, * * * * * * * * * 
and the other is the Emperor Nicholas 
—difficult—difficult—but * * * * 

This is altogether a different mat- 
ter. I must go back to my original 
ground of lament. What is all this to 
the days bygone? You have some- 
thing now to write upon—else your 
occupation is gone; but you must 
write—you, even you, Tobias, other- 
wise the paper looks naked and dis« 
armed.” God be with the days when 
we could print in letters as tall as the 
monument, , 


GLORIOUS VICTORY! 


What had we to say then? What, 
but * It.is with feelings not to be de- 
scribed that we call the attention—bnt 
that indeed is not needed —of our 
readers, to the glorious intelligence 
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which will be found below. ~Feeling 
that any preface of ours would only 
impatiently detain the impatient public 
from the glorious intelligence, which it 
is our glorious lot to lay before them, 
we shall not add another word.” 

Then followed four columns of some 
such stuff as the Nile, or Copenhagen, 
or Trafalgar, or Talavera, or Sala- 
manea, or Badajoz, or Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, or San Sebastian, or Thoulouse, 
or Waterloo, or the march upon Mos- 
cow, or the occupation of France— 
or—— 

But no matter—see the Annual Re- 
gister. Now, when these things were 
going forward in the world, who cared 
a farthing what else a newspaper con- 
tained, if it gave them? I repeat it, in 
those glorious days a newspaper 
wrote itself. May I not then be sad 
of soul, when I find that, instead of 
filling papers with deeds of others, we 
are obliged to stuff them with words 
of our own. China, you will say, 
may do something—no—it is only a 
tempest inatea-cup. Not that China 
is not a fine thing to write about— 
there’s the Opium question—elegant 
on both sides; read Warren—he floors 
the humbug that opium has any 
thing to do with the quarrel. There 
you have every thing that can be 
said on that side ; read piety, morals, 
poison, corruption of innocent em- 
pire—all excellent. But fighting 
there will be none. That Lin, the 
Chief Commissioner, writes well, and 
in a capital style, cannot be denied. 
I wish that we had more of the Lin 
style among ourselves ; but between 
ourselves, Tobias, I fear that our most 
eminent political authors imitate more 
the swagger than the energy of that 
most original of writers. If he be 
obliged to fly from China, I hope he'll 
come to London, for he would be well 
worth ten guineas a-week to the ——., 
or any other comatose and moribund 
journal. 

I am about to—— ‘ 

*," Here the handwriting of the 
venerable senior begins to be so indis- 
tinct, thet it cannot be deciphered by 
any average compositor. We sup« 
pose that, like all ** awdatores temporis 
acti,” he was led away by his antiquat- 
ed feelings. Whether we shall publish 
any more of this correspondence, which 
has by the merest accident fallen into 
our hands, is a matter of consideration. 
But as our readers may perhaps be 
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anxious to find how Mr Flimsy appre- 
ciated the favours of his ancient cor- 
respondent, we subjoin the following 
letter :— 


Toxtas Firmsy, Esq., to Miss Saran 
FULLPOINT. 


* No-matter-where, June 18, 1840. 
** Sapan, 

“This is the anniversary of —— 
the battle of Waterloo—the battle 
which decided the fate of —— the fate 
of nations. Iam distracted to think 
that this renowned day—this renowned 
day—is to be the day—the day—that 
decides my fate—my fate—as well— 
or rather as ill—as that of the late 
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Napoleon Buonaparte, or Bona 
ie it is spelt both ways. I ie 
tracted—distracted. I do not know 
what I am writing-—~indegd, many per. 
sons have said the same of my printed 
compositions — but—-Sarah —Sallye, 
Sal—Sal! Is this the conduct—is thig 
the—the—the—I have not got a word, 
And is she then false ?—but I will not, 
or shall not, or whatever is the best 
grammar, for I do not think it is de, 
cided—whatever it is, will not, or shall 
not—it is no use to goon. Ofall the 
old ruffians I ever knew--RUFFIANS =~ 
I underline it, No matter. What 
he says is true—but * * * * 





TEA-TOTALISM AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE, 


Dear CurisTorHer,— Having been 
lately invited to become vice-patron 
of a Total Abstinence Society, by 
some well-meaning people whose 
knowledge of my habits, and my pe- 
culiar fitness for that office, must have 
been derived from sources highly 
flattering to myself, and the authenti- 


eity of which was probably never 
questioned, I have been induced to 
ture over in my mind the great ques- 
tion of totalism—by which I mean 
totality in all its branches, whether of 


abstinence or of tea. In order to 
ascertain the effects of undiluted water, 
taken inwardly, upon such constitu- 
tions as mine, I have even made my- 
self the subject of a series of experi- 
ments. As the object I had in view 
was to benefit society at the least pos- 
sible inconvenience to myself, it oc- 
eurred to me that the virtue of the 

ure element (as it used to be called 
Give it was analysed by philosophers 
and microscopes) might be well 
enough tested on the omeopathic 
principle, that is, by being taken in 
infinitessimally small doses ; and I am 
bound to admit, so far as my own case 
is concerned, that water is at least a 
perfectly harmless fluid, and not very 
unpleasant ; provided that, immediate< 
ly after imbibing it, the mouth and 
throat be rinsed with a little coguae ; 
and perbaps other people may be able 
to refrain from swallowing their 
gargle. Of course, this is only a step 
towards qualifying one’s-self for go- 
ing the entire hog, and taking the 





pledge of Father Matthew; but m 
own maxim is pedetentim tamen A 
very sudden conversion is always likely 
to be followed by a relapse; and Iam 
determined that nobody shall be able 
to reproach me with precipitation in 
the matter. I shall much meditate 
this thing, I promise you, and read 
many tracts and hear many fathers 
upon the subject, before I become atho- 
rough proselyte. Great, indeed, would 
be my satisfaetion, Mr North, to have 
the benefit of your advice, and more 
especially of your-example. To learn 
that you had at length repudiated 
those maxims of * wise old Phocy- 
lides,” and become a tea-totaler in 
your old days, would have greater 
influence with me than a dozen Pin- 
daric odes on the surpassing excel- 
lency of water. But, perhaps, it is too 
much to expect a man at your time of 
life to renounce inveterate habits of 
tippling. In the mean time, having 
unfortunately not taken the precau- 
tion to confine my reading and inves 
tigations to one side of the ques 
tion only, I am agitated by a sea of 
doubts; and such of my friends as 
watch me narrowly are able to detect 
little inconsistencies in my conduct, 
which are entirely owing to the impar- 
tiality with which I balance the con- 
flicting arguments upon this intricate 
subject. It is alleged, for instanee, that 
I am a tea-totaler in theory but not 
in practice—that the thin potations 
which I am in the oecasional habit 
of prescribing for others, do not, by - 
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any means, constitute my own ordi- 
nary beverage ; and that my most 
energetic remarks and aptest quota- 
tions in favour of ‘the cup that cheers 
put not inebriates,” are generally made 
under the influence of another cup 
which does both, The fact is as I 
have told you. Endowed by nature 
with that candid and insatiable spirit 
of enquiry, and that entire openness 
to conviction, which in politics are the 
characteristic of the respectable sec- 
tion called waverers, and never having 
been able to make up my mind tho- 
roughly, conclusively, and inexorably 
oh any subject whatever, I claim the 
justice of not having my fluctuations 
ascribed to any dereliction of principle. 

In truth, Mr North, there is in this 
question, as in every other that ever 
] examined, an infinite deal to be said 
on both sides, First, let us consider 
the matter in a chemical point of view, 
Listen to the animated and urgent 
remonstrance of a learned hydropho- 
bist addressing himself to those whom 
he styles the Antichristian Sect, 
wigarly and illiterately calling them. 
selves tea-totalers. ‘* You say that 


ale and porter, wines and spirits, are 


stimulating poisons! What is the 
atmosphere—the air we breathe? It 
is composed of four-fifths of nitrogen 


gas, (the most deadly poisonif breathed: 


by itself,) mixed with about one-fifth 
of oxygen gas, which is also a stimu- 
lating poison ; for, if taken undiluted 
vith nitrogen, it would produce great 
excitement, inflammation, and death ; 
into which gas, if it pleased Heaven 
suddenly and entirely to convert the 
atmosphere, it would consume the 
world to its foundation in one uni- 
versal blaze; yet, if diluted with the 
other gas, it gives vigour, vivacity, 
health, beauty, and existence to man, 
and the whole natural world, The 
oxygen, applied a few moments in a 
concentrated form, increases the pulse, 
and produces an excitement bordering 
on inebriation, When you say we 
should take no stimulus, must we 
therefore abstain from inhaling the 
stimulus of the atmosphere? A stimyu- 
lating poison, too, it may be called, 

om being compounded of ingredients 
which, taken separately, would in- 
stantly kill,” Here is manifestly the 
trae ground of the comparison in- 
stituted by a distinguished orator he- 
tween the air we breathe and the 
liberty of the press. Each may be 
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said to be compounded of inflammatory 
and destructive elements, the evil pros 
perties of which are neutralized by 
combination. What is nitrogen gas 
to a letter from Brutus, or a leading 
article to the gross personality, the 
rude invective, the wilful misrepre- 
sentation, the malicious hint, and the 
daring libel? Yet, if we have our 
newspaper not, we die; and, indeed, 
it appears that such a thing as a 
deleterious compound is a physical 
impossibility—a mere chimera ; since 
if, from the combination of even nox- 
ious elements, a salutary whole is 
formed, it follows, @ fortiori, that 
when the ingredients are themselves 
innocent, or it may be beneficial, the 
resulting compound must necessarily 
be wholesome ; and this is the great 
argument in favour of the salubrious 
properties of punch, bishop, whisky- 
toddy, and the like. No one is more 
thoroughly familiar than yourself, Mr 
North, with the component parts of 
punch. Your practical- knowledge 
on the subject, where, or at what early 
period of precocious youth originally 
acquired I know not, has been ma- 
tured in innumerable symposia; and, 
so far as theory is concerned, the 
source of your learning is probably 
Johnson's dictionary, which would 
inform you that punch is a liquor 
made by mixing spirit with water, 
sugar, and the juice of lemon, and 
formerly with spice; and is so called 
from an Indian word signifying five, 
that being the number of ingredients. 
The Greek equivalent for punch, or 
more properly pounch, is d.« wevrs 3 but 
the spice is now admissible only in 
bishop ; wherefore in the universities, 
and in convocations of the clergy, and 
in other assemblages of learned men, 
punch is more eorrectly called dia 
reecagwy, Signifying a combination of 
four. Thus it appears that, in this 
liquid, the purifying and nutritious 
principle of composition is earried at 
least twice as far as in common at- 
mospheric air, which labours under 
the disadvantage of being a mixture 
of the elements only. Of course, 
however, many will be prepared to 
eontend that punch is not, by any 
means, as important and vital an agent 
in the economy of nature as air; so 
that, without its regular supply as 
a stimulus, men would ‘ dwindle 
and die.’’ Indeed, there are some 
people of my aequaintance, and 
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those members of no society for 
abstaining either totally or partially 
from any thing whatsoever, who, 
if they should happen to be afflicted 
with a sick headach in the morning, 
are apt to break out into abrupt and 
passionate exclamations, damnatory of 
the “ flowing bowl,” as if that had 
some connexion with their malady. 
But what says the poet, in one of those 
inspired strains, by which the gifted 
sons of song, flinging the touch of ge- 
nius around them, and therewith illu- 
minating and revealing the sudden 
mysteries of nature, occasionally an- 
nounce sublime truths to the world? 


‘¢ Punch cures the gout, the colic, and the 
phthisic ; 

And it is, of all things, the very best of 
physic.” 


This is truly an oracle of Apollo, in his 
double capacity of god of poesy and 
of medicine. _ However, like most 
other oracles, it is not entirely unob- 
scure ;—but there is the merit of the 
revelation. Had there been no ambi- 


guity—no room for speculation and 
controversy—grateful mortals, having 
in the first instance received the pre- 


cious truth with all due reverence, 
would have proceeded forthwith to 
consign it to the bottom of that well 
where other truths lie hid, in order 
that, having thus disposed of it, they 
might address themselves the more ens 
tirely and exclusively to the consider- 
ation of such questions as, being alto- 
gether incapable of solution, supply 
everlasting matter of dispute, and, 
consequently, of interest. Doubt, in- 
quiry, agitation, discussion, are abso- 
lutely necessary for thoroughly awak- 
ening the attention, and keeping it in 
a due state of yitality and alertness. 
We are told (in the oracle) that a par- 
ticular beverage is a certain cure for 
three specific complaints ; and that it 
is, moreover, the very best of physic. 
Physic for what? For these three 
complaints only? If it be a panacea, 
like the “ universal medicine”—if it 
be a cure for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, why should three only be enu- 
merated as those for which it is a re- 
medy peculiarly appropriate? In the 
state of hesitation and uncertainty in 
which I have found myself, after fully 
considering the matter, I take punch 
on the slightest attack of every thing 
that appears to render a course of me- 
dical treatment necessary or advisable ; 
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and also when I have no attack of any 
thing at all, with the view of testing 
the prescription in every possible case, 
If I can prevail on any of my friends 
to adopt the opposite system, we will 
compare notes from time to time, and 
I will be sure, Christopher, to acquaint 
you with the result. 

In the mean time, hear again the 
tea-totaler-mastix :—‘* Do you know 
that the very water you drink is com. 
pounded of two stimulating poisons of 
the most destructive nature, viz.,— 

881 per cent of oxygen gas, 

113 per cent of hydrogen gas? 
That hydrogen, in certain quantities 
with oxygen, explodes with a violence 
surpassing gunpowder? That itis the 
chief ingredient in the fearful colliery 
explosions, and also the gas that illu- 
minates your shops and streets? Yet 
this inflammatory stimulant and poi- 
son forms one-ninth of the water you 
drink.” If I were to expatiate ever 
so much at large upon the excessive 
unpleasantness and risk which I am 
encountering by my omeopathic and 
antopathic experiments, I could not 
set my public spirit and self-devoted- 
ness in a stronger light than by this 
bare specification of the elements of 
water, in which, by-the-by, trochy- 
lites, water-tigers, water-devils, and 
other animalcule are overlooked ; or, 
perhaps, they are themselves consider. 
ed as resolved into their component 
parts of oxygen and hydrogen. For, 
good heavens! to what am I exposing 
myself? I am undergoing a course of 
infusoria, combined with that inflam- 
matory stimulant, hydrogen ;_ the 
poisonous properties of which, like 
an adder in a_ brake, are strug- 
gling to develop themselves through 
an antagonist element which barely 
suffices to keep them in _ subjec- 
tion. The inflammable gas in my 
own system might possibly combine 
with the oxygen of the fluid in such 
proportions as to cause me to explode 
with a violence surpassing that of 
gunpowder! It is to be hoped that 
my conduct will be appreciated by the 
masses, and that amidst the present 
genial shower of tributes and testimo- 
nials of all kinds, from a snuff-box or 
a pocket-patina up to an enviable, and 
I fear by me unattainable rint of many 
thousands per annum, the only fleece 
remaining dry and unrefreshed will 
not be my own. If I were to be al- 
lowed a choice in the matter, the 
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‘‘ small tribute of affection and es- 
teem” should consist of a silver tank- 
ard, of course with an appropriate 
inscription ; and I would willingly 
take either pledge (for it appears that 
abstinence pledges are twofold, con- 
sisting, like quantifies in prosody, of 
long and short) never to apply the 
testimonial to my lips, except for the 
purpose of imbibing the contents me-« 
dicinally. This I might safely under- 
take; for it is well known to such as 
drink porter on philosophic principles, 
that the metal and the liquor together, 
with the interior oval fleshy membranes 
with which they come in contact, form 
a perfect voltaic circle ; and to me the 
galvanic action produced thereby is 
so peculiarly refreshing, that I defy 
all the drugs in thepharmacopeeiatodo 
me somuch good. But if it should be 
considered inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of a society established for the 
propagation of total abstinence to con- 
nive at the existence of tankards with 
any qualification whatsoever, then I 
am sure I should not object to a purse, 
or even a tea-pot, under the circum- 
stances. I have occasionally seen 


advertisements of trips to Richmond, 


and excursions to the Nore, for the 
benefit of evangelical preachers and 
other meritorious individuals, who 
have given satisfaction to their respec- 
tive admirers. Iam unwilling to be- 
lieve that this hint will be thrown 
away. ‘Try the sincerity and the de~ 
serts of the majority of those who 
profess many things by any practical 
test ; call upon an English patriot or 
an Irish tail as the condition of the 
enormous tributes which are poured 
into their capacious maws, to desist 
altogether from heavy-wet potations, 
and it will be seen how much easier it 
is to spout sedition than to relinquish 
one of the necessaries of life. This 
is an illustration of the wide difference 
between preaching and practice : it is 
scarcely necessary to call attention to 
the fact that my own claim is founded 
on the latter. 

When I consider tea-totalism with 
reference to economy, whether politi- 
cal or domestic, Iam as much at a stand- 
still as a prime minister irresolute, and 
doing nothing upon the great question 
of Non-Intrusion. In the treatise 
of our. Anti-pantapedist (this epithet 


was coined by my barber, who is the" 


sole and original inventor of the words 
Rypophagon and Eukeirogeneion, and 
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the super-essential soaps for shaving 

which they are intended to designate) 

I cannot discover any attempt to re- 

fute the very questionable position 

that water is the cheapest of all be. 
verages. I do not find it so in my 
own individual case ; but perhaps that 
is owing to the trifling progress [ have 
as yet made in the practice of Recha- 

bitism, and the precautions which 

I am compelled to adopt at every 
step. As for my household esta- 
blishment, it consists merely of one 
helot—viz. a maid of all work, whom, 
if I had ever so many children, I 
should object upon. principle to mak- 
ing occasionally drunk for the edifica- 
tion of the young ones, both on ac- 
count of the expense attending repeated 
successful attempts to intoxicate a 
sturdy domestic, and because of the 
immorality of such a proceeding. On 
the contrary, I have exerted all my 
eloquence to induce the girl to re- 
nounce fermented liquors; and partly, 
I must admit, with a view to some 
little pecuniary saving, whichthe state 
of my ways and means renders highly 
desirable, have given her many lec-. 
tures on the wholesomeness of water. 

This I did with the most perfect good- 
will and inward satisfaction ; for it is 
a very pleasant and grateful reflection 
to a benevolent mind, that one is ef- 
fecting areduction, be it everso trifling, 
in one’s annual domestic expenditure, 
at the same time that one is promoting 
the great cause of sobriety and moral- 
ity, and all that. Butthe artful crea- 
ture, having stated that if she became 
a tea-totaler she should require an al- 
lowance in lieu of beer—a silver medal 
containing the long pledge, and an 
annual trifle for enabling her to join 
the Rechabite expedition to Hampton 
Court on Whitmonday, I desisted from 
my exhortations, and gave her warning 
without more ado. I cannot tell you, 
Christopher, how much I was disgust- 
ed with the selfish and sordid attempt 
of this woman to impose upon me, 

On what principle, I should like to 
know, could she require compénsation 
for doing that, which in her own heart 
she must have been persuaded was 
the correct sort of thing, for adopting 
those habits of decorum and sobriety 
which are ever the characteristic of a 
well-conducted female ? . But, indeed, 
compensation seems to be the pervade 
ing principle of the present age. 

Every body is demauding compensa- 
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tion for every thing; town-clerks, 
bumbailiffs, and Jack Ketche:. It is 
a principle mischievous in the highest 
degree—leading people into the habi- 
tual perpetration of many enormities, 
with the sole object of afterwards in- 
sisting on having acquired a vested in- 
terest in their very excesses, and on 
being accordingly entitled to compen- 
sation for desisting therefrom, I sup- 
pose that we shall soon have the mem- 
bers of the swell mob requiring com- 
pensation for abstaining from picking 
our pockets. On consideration, I re- 


tractedthe warning, as I had forgotten 
to pay the girl her wages for the two 
or three last quarters, and I could not 
discover what had become of the por- 
tion of my trifling income which I had 
intended to appropriate for that pur- 


ose. 
‘ Thus much, Mr North, touching 
my own private concerns, to the pecu- 
liar state of which I have been led to 
advert with the more candour and par- 
tieularity, because I felt assured that 
the confidence which I reposed in 
yourself and the public, would not be 
abused. With respect to the politico- 
economical part of the question, I can 
safely declare that bewilderment is a 
feeble term to express the utter per- 
plexity of mind into which I have been 
thrown in weighing the expediency of 
adopting water as a universal circu- 
lating medium, more especially as 
many prime ministers, chancellors, 
and other distinguished statesmen 
of either house of Parliament, have 
given a decided preference to the cir- 
culation of the bottle, Considering 
totalism as a question of finance 
merely, it is admitted that if that 
fine but volatile people, thé Irish, were 
capable of persevering in the pledge 
which they have taken in a fit of en- 
thusiasm, ardent as their own Innish- 
owen, and amounting to a species of 
intoxication, (which I believe to have 
been purely moral,) and the English 
nation were very generally to follow 
the example, there would be a con- 
siderable permanent diminution in the 
revenue of the country—unless, in- 
deed, water were to be made an ex- 
eiseable article; which expedient I 
elaim the merit of haying been the 
first to suggest. But is a diminution 
necessarily a loss? It might, perhaps, 
be so considered, when the finances of 
a private individual were concerned. 
I should find it difficult to persuade 
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Messrs Blackwood, if—putting a tem. 
pestuously improbable case, (for there 
are improbabilities, as well as pre. 
sumptions, so very violent as to be 
properly called tempestuous,)—the 
circulation of the Magazine were to be 
diminished, by even so small a pro- 
portion as a few thousands, that they 
should consider that event as a matter 
of great self-congratulation, and eall 
their neighbours around them and 
rejoice accordingly. In political 
economy; however, different consider- 
ations prevail. I have heard the na- 
tional debt, for instance, spoken of ag 
a great public benefit, It may be so; 
but I do not the less regard my tailor’s 
bill, the settlement of which I have 
for urgent reasons deferred from day 
to day, and from year to year, asa 
very decided nusiance. Thereis next 
the doctrine of fructification to be 
attended to, and applied to the par- 
ticular case under consideration, It 
has, moreover, been lately discovered 
that a falling eff in the customs, or 
the excise, so far from being a just 
ground for apprehension or regret, 
ought to be regarded with compla- 
cency, inasmuch as it represents a 
relief in taxation to that extent; and, 
undoubtedly, if I can be prevailed on 
to abstain from my matutinal draught 
of brown stout, I shall, pro tanto, be 
relieved from the beer-tax. I merely 
touch upon these points, in order to 
give you an idea of the immense 
difficulty of coming to any definite 
conclusion on this branch of the queg- 
tion. 

No subject in the present age, 
whether it be the use of dog-trucks, 
or of small boys for sweeping chim- 
neys, or a private inclosure bill, or the 
matter of a railway petition, can be 
properly dismissed, without saying 
something about the connexion be- 
tween it and the morality of the peo- 
ple. Pray, Mr North, what may be 
your own idea of morality? In aga- 
demic life, not the well-conducted 
youth who earns the prize for good 
behaviour by assiduoys attendance 
on morning chapel, and strict general 
conformity with the regulations of 
college discipline ; but he whose thirst. 
for a strong drink, compounded of the 
two elements of malt and hops, and 
commonly known in universities b 
the name of audit, (so called, because it 
is professedly brewed for the purpose 
of being administered on audit day 
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to tenants, but of which the alumni 
of Alma Mater do not fail to secure a 
goodly portion for their own cheek,) is 
perpetually urging him to call for more 
ale, whenever he can get it, is there- 
fore denominated a moralist. From 
this, as well as other circumstances, it 
is to be collected that the notion of 
morality entertained by under-gra- 
duates at those seminaries of sound 
and religious learning, is somewhat lax 
—of course I speak of theory only. 
I take genuine morality to be “ obe- 
dience to—consistency with—those 
laws which guide or govern the mode 
or manner of men as soctat beings.” 
If this definition be correct, then is the 
water-drinker, or the tea-totaler, not 
to be compared, as a moralist, with 
him whose practice is not that of absti- 
nence, For under what circumstances 
do we yield with most entire abandon- 
ment to all the kindly and generous 
impulses of our nature? When are 
the social feelings most widely dif- 
fused, spreading out, like concentric 
wayes, on every side from our nearest 
and dearest connexions—until they 
embrace those whose relationship to us 
consists merely in their being of the 
same species as ourselves, or even Ne- 
groes, Jews, Cockneys, and the brute 
creation? Itis over the ruby wine, or 
the flowing bowl, that the yearn- 
ings of natural affection are the most 
expanded and irrepressible; that the 
good citizen speaks in the tenderest 
accents and the warmest terms of those 
respected parents, of whom he is proud 
to call himself the son—of his dear 
brothers and sisters—of his worthy 
cousins, and other remoter kindred— 
that he proposes, with the most bene- 
volent and glowing amplification of all 
good qualities, and the most deter- 
mined blindness to all imperfections, 
the respective healths of the friends of 
his heart, and even of his distant ae- 
quaintance. Imagine an attempt ata 
collection for the benefit of some or- 
phan asylum, from a party who were 
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enjoying themselves over a dish of tea, 
or a bottle of water. The poor infants 
might in their clean bibs and tuckers, 
and with well-washed shining faces, be 
paraded before the company until they 
were foot-sore, and yet fail in extort- 
ing more than a few sympathetic and 
wishy-washy sighs, or the offer of a 
lump of sugar. It may be laid down 
as an axiom that in this country, cha- 
rity, which is a very material part of 
morality, is totally incompatible with 
slops of all kinds. 

n conclusion, it may not be impro- 
per, with reference to the question of 
tea-totalism, briefly to advert to the 
present state of our relations with 
China. If, in consequence of our hos- 
tilities with that whimsical people, the 
Linnean system were to be persisted 
ip, and our supply of bohea, souchong, 
and the Howqua mixture to be per- 
manently stopped, what would be the © 
position of an individual who had un- 
reflectingly taken the tea-total pledge, 
under the impression that there would 
be no end to the importation of his 
favourite herb? Is a pledge of this 
description like a Roman Catholic 
oath? Can absolution from it, either 
total or partial, be granted by any 
authority, either civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal? If not, the tea-totaler might 
possibly find himself suddenly deprived 
of his necessary element, like a fish 
from which the water has receded, and 
left him floundering and gasping upon 
the dry land. I, for one, shall cer- 
tainly abstain from any pledge of the 
kind, until I shall have been firmly 
convinced that the Chinese have be- 
come a thoroughly rational, highly- . 
educated, and commercial people, un- 
derstanding their own interests, and 
never actuated by capricious impulses, 
or otherwise than by liberal, long- 
sighted, and honourable views, In 
the mean time I remain, dear Christe- 
pher, yours ever, &c., 

Tomxins, 








Camoens. 


CAMOENS; 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. IN ONE ACT. 
BY FREDERICK HALM. 


In resuming our notices of the German drama, we shall], on this occasion, 
vary from our usual plan, by exhibiting entire a short dramatic sketch by a 
modern poet, instead of extracts from plays of greater length and higher pre- 
tensions. The name of the young author, Frederick Halm, is as yet little 
known in this country, though the high poetry contained both in his Griselidis 
and his later tragedy of the Adept, entitle him, we think, to a distinguished 
place among the living dramatists of Germany. In knowledge of stage effect, 
or ingenious development of plot, he is no doubt still deficient enough ; and a 
certain anxiety to embody in each of his plays some philosophical idea, gives 
to them, in their general construction, a colder and more artificial character 
than is consistent with the reality and lifelike movement which is essential to 
dramatic interest. But the poetical enthusiasm and eloquence of individual 
scenes, place him far above the level of ordinary playwrights. In this dra- 
matic sketch, which we have selected for translation, there is of course no plot, 
no minute display of character ; it is simply a representation of the contrast 
between the poetical and the prosaic temperament in Camoéns and Quevedo; 
the love of poetry for its own sake, and the love of gain ;—a cheering picture 
of that inward consciousness of having lived and laboured for eternity, which 
enables the true poet to rise superior to circumstances, and, amidst poverty, 
sickness, and desolation, to preserve his self-respect, and his confidence in his 
vocation unimpaired. 


The Dramatis Person are, 


Down Luts pE CAmMoENS. 
Down Jose Quevepo CaAsTEL Branco, a rich merchant. 
PEREZ, his son. 


The Governor of the Great Hospital in Lisbon. 


Scene I. 


A small room in the Great Hospital at Lishon—the walls merely plastered: 
the plaster here and there decayed and falling off. In the portion of the 
stage, to the right of the spectators, a table covered with paper and books, 
and a few chairs; to the left, a wretched couch, on which Camvoéns is asleep; 
a sword leans against the bed; above his head, hangs a lute covered with 
dust: in the background, immediately opposite to the spectators, is the en- 
trance. 

The door opens, and Don JoserH QueEveDo and the Master or THE Hospt- 
TAL appear on the threshold ; the latter with a bunch of heys at his girdle, 
and a book under his arm. ‘ 


Quevedo. Three stairs already: must we mount for ever? 

H. Master. No, Seiior ; we are at the spot. 

Quev. Thank God!— 
The perspiration trickles from my forehead, 
My breath is gone entirely: so! ’tis here! 

H. M. (opening the book which he held beneath his arm, and 
showing it to QuEVEDO.) 

See, Seftor! here it stands enregister’d, 
¢¢ Don Luis de Camoéns, Number Five.” 
We are at Number Five. There’s no mistake ! 
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Quev. Indeed! And you yourself know not the man 
More nearly ? 
H. M. No, good Seiior. 
Quev. Not by name? 
Nor by repute ? 
HH. M. 


A We go by numbers only : 
Here’s no repute and no respect of persons. 
** Don Luis de Camoéns, Number Five,” 
And nothing else—so stands it in the entry. 
Quev. Quite right. . You area man that keeps his books 
Inorder. Hereitisthen! By St Jago! 
A gloomy chamber—bars before the windows, 
The bedding wretched—and the plaster bare! 
H. M. We used to keep our madmen here confined : 
But this man longed so sadly for repose * 
And solitude—the room just then stood empty, 
And, as he wish’d it, why we brought him here. 
Quev. The madman’s room! ’T was well. You are a man 
After my own heart. Would you could cram them all, 
These versemakers, at once into a madhouse! 
But, hush! is that the man that slumbers there 
On yonder couch? 
H. M. Sefior, itis. He sleeps. 
I will awake him. 
Quev. Nay, for heaven’s sake, do not: 
I'll wait beside him till he himself awake. 
H. M. Then fare-you-well, and may your purpose prosper. 
Quev. Thanks, friend.—And take this trifle for your trouble. ; 
[ Exit the Master of the Hospital. 


Scene II. 


Qurvepo places himselfin a chair near the table, keeping his eye upon Camoéns. 


So here am I, and wearied to the death; 
A little rest, methinks, will do me good. 
Heaven knows I should not now be sitting here, 
Did not some evil spirit drive this son 
Of mine to scorn his father's trade, and sit 
Hammering out poems, hunting after rhymes, 
And counting feet, and dreaming of his laurels ! 
Ah, woe is me! my only son and heir 
Dreaming of laurels. Geld he cares not for, 
T’ increase his goods, or emulate his father— 
He must attain Camoéns’ high renown— 
There lies the man, the model he admires ; 
There lies he covered over with his laurels— 
And in an hospital! There lies he wasted, 
Shorn of an eye, all bleach’d and famine. smitten— 
The mighty man that sang the Lusiad, : 
That fought by Ceuta’s walls and by Oran, 
Lies in the madman’s chamber :. his possessions, 
A rusty sword, a mouldering lute, alone! 
What has his life been ? weariness and woe! 
“Don Luis de Camoéns, Number Five,” 
And nothing else—so stands it in the entry— 
While I, poor I—whom once he scorn'd and scoff’d at, 
Weighing out raisins, telling oranges, 
But turning maravedis to crusados— 
Iam a wealthy, well-condition’d man : 
_ Three houses I can call my own: for me 
Four galleys, richly fraught, career the sea! 
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His search was all for glory—mine for gold ! 
Could Perez only see him now, he must 
Choose as I chose : and so he shall, by Heaven ! 
Therefore Icome. See him he shall—shall hear 
From his own mouth how he has dreamt away 
His life in blindness, madness, and delusion. 
But, hush !—he moans in sleep—his eyes are opening. 
Cam. (awakens.) So, then, *twas but another broken slumber, 
That sternly wakens me anew to suffer, 
And not that long last sleep that endeth all : 
Death's shadow only, and not Death himself. 
Ha! who stirs there? A man—a man beside me! 
Who are you, and what marvel brings you here ? 
You must mistake, good friend. 
Quev. (rising and approaching.) Not so, good Seftor, 
You are the man I sought, and I have found you. 
Cam. Indeed! I scarce remember who I am. 
You come, no doubt, to buy some marriage ditty ? 
No ?—Then, perhaps, you want a serenade ? 
Look through those papers on the table there: 
Choose from them as you will—what suits your purpose. 
You'll find there poems of all sorts ; and at 
The cheapest rate—but two reals a-piece. 
Quev. You do mistake— 

Cam. (Who has raised himself from his couch, and with the 
assistance of his sword has supported himself till he has 
reached a chair, sits down.) 

What—you would have me write 
New verses upon your account? Good sir, 
I pray you pardon me: I am exhausted, 
I scarce can raise my body from my bed ; 
My strength is gone, my very thoughts are failing. 
So please you, sir, let yonder heap content you. 
‘ Quev. I came not here to order verses of you, 

Don Luis. Look on me—look long and closely— 
You recognise me? 

Cam. Sir, I do not. 

Quev. Ah! 
You surely must remember me? 

Cam. No, Seftor. 

Quev. You were at school with me at Calvas. 

Cam. 

Quev. Even so, at Calvas. There we quarrell’d often, 
And many a beating you bestow’d upon me. 
Bethink you. Recollect. Nay, you must know me— 
Joseph Quevedo Castel Branco is 
My name—your gossip Mariquitas’ son. 

Cam. Joseph Quevedo! 

Quev. Ay! The same, Don Luis— 
The same Quevedo whom you have so often— 

Cam. (interrupting him with a gloomy and frowning air.) 
Well then—what seek you here, Joseph Quevedo ? 

Quev. I came to see how things were going with you! 
You look indifferent ill, methinks ; much wasted: 
I on the other hand grow corpulent. 
So wagsthe world. Let him who stands take heed 
Lest he should fall. Fortune is round. 

Cam. Ay, true ; 
Fortune is round. 

Quev. Here in an hospital 
You lie, oppress’d by want, bow’d down by sickness: 
You have grown old in looks, your hair is gray 
You are poorer by an eye— 
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Cam. (With a movement of impatience.) Joseph Quevedo ! 
Why do you count the furrows on my brow, 

And tell the scanty hairs upon my temples ? 

Quev. I meant no harm, good friend: I only meant 
That times are changed, and we are changed with them. 
You are no more the tall and graceful stripling, 

The ladies’ favourite, the nobles’ pride— 
No longer that Camoéns which you were. 

Cam. It is most true. But say my strength is broken, 
Say that my life has been an idle dream— 
You at the least were never made my keeper, 
And no Quevedo shall be judge o’er me. 

Quev. (Aside.) St Jago! Fool! were’t not for Perez’ sake 
I'd teach that pride to bend! 

(Aloud.) Your speech is rough : 

I had expected a less stern reception, 
A milder greeting. But I see you are ill: 
Were it not so, you would have bid me welcome— 
Would have recall’d the memory of old days, 
Your father’s mansion, and the times of youth 
Our dances on the turf—the ancient lime-tree 
We used to climb, where you were always highest— 
Or how we play’d the huntsman and the deer, 

. The one before, the rest behind, with shouts 
Following like hounds—you recolleet ? 

Cam. Well! well! 

Quev. And how in autumn we at times would break 

Into the garden, pilfering fruit, and how 
The surly gardener came and storm’d and scolded. 

Cam. (with a faint smile. ) 

Ay, ay! I know: we were wild youths of old! 

Quev. And the steep summit of the little hill 
Storm'd by one youthful squadron, and defended 
Heroically by another :—swellings 
Large as hen’s eggs on every arm. 

Cam. (Pointing to his breast.) This scar 
Dates from that time. 

Quev. O mercy! more’s the pity. 
Then, too, we ventured more than legs and arms: - 
The, river’s tempting waters once allured us— 

We ventured not at first, but you-— 
Cam. (with emotion. ) Yes, I! 
I was the first: you stood and hesitated— 
I threw myself exulting in, and struggled 
With the wild waves until my arm subdued them— 
Till on their subject-backs far out I rode, 
Far from the shore, where ye were calling loud 
In fear. O fair, O fresh, O joyful time! 
(After a pause.) Come here! Reach me thy hand. You know our 
natures 
Stood ever out in hostile opposition. 
You seem’d to me—and yet perhaps you are not 
What you appear’d—Come here— You were of yore 
My playmate. You have tasted joy beside me ; 
And now, on the dark evening of my life, 
You bring the glittering morning back anew. 
Ah me! Iam so much alone, that were you 
My deadly enemy, I must embrace you. 

Quev. (after a pause, drying his eyes. ) 

How fared it with you, then, since last we met? 
You know I never saw you since my father 
- Removed me, ere I thought of it, from Calvas, 
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And brought me to Figuera. After that 
No more of play—the day of labour came. 

Cam. My fortune led me early to Coimbra, 
The sanctuary of knowledge and of art. 

The strains of Homer and the Mantuan’s lay, 

These sounded in mine ear. With conquering power 
The charm of beauty seized upon my soul : 

What formless in me lay assumed a form ; 

The dull grew clear, the dead awoke to life, 

Dim longings for the future stirr’d within me, 

And blissful auguries flash’d across my breast. 

Quer. Study, my friend, was never my department ; 
My college was a merchant’s counting-house. 

Yet he knew something—he had learn’d to calculate! 

Cam. But. years roll’d on, and the restraint of schools, 
The gloomy lecture-rooms grew all too narrow ; 

I follow’d tremblingly my spirit’s prompting. 

I came to Lisbon ; saw its courtly splendour ; 
Beheld the monarch glittering like the sun, 

And all the stars of empire sparkling round him— 
While I stood dazzled in the distance, deeming 
The whole a dream, and dared not venture nigh. 

Quev. Just such were my sensations, when I first 
Beheld the crowded mart and wide exchange. 

Cam. Then I beheld ner, anda cloud o’ercast 
The glittering throne, the courtly pomp and splendour ; 
And as God's breath into the weltering chaos 
Infused the germ of life, the blessed light, 

So shot her spring-like glance into my soul, 
And from its depths another Eden sprang. 

O she was fair! so shrinks the budding rose 
Before the breath of air, the kiss of light, 

And blushes at its bloom, and blooms the fairer : 
And what the rose conceals within its bosom, 
She too, a fairer rose, conceal’d within— 

For her pure soul was as a drop of dew. 

Quev. I felt like you! The merchant's only child, 
A pretty gentle maiden, touch’d my heart: 

Her father had enough, and she was free; 
And I was saving—not unhandsome neither. 

Camoens. Weloved. Our love was like a chord of music, 
Such as the wind that sweeps a lute draws forth, 
Meeting a passive echo from another: 

It was a vision such as blessed spirits 

Dream on in heaven, their earthly days recalling. 
It was a gleam such as the lightning darts, 

That flashes, dazzles, and dissolves in darkness. 

Quev. 1, for my part, obtain’d the father's favour— 
He gave consent; and I, much envied, led 
The handsome merchant’s daughter to the altar. 

Cam. O happy he who wins the meed of love ; 
Alas! I won it not ; for we were parted. 

She wither’d in a convent’s dreary walls, 

And died too soon the flowery death of longing. 
But me the stream of life swept forth: the cry 
Of war rang through the land: a knightly death 
Inviting lay before me. Forth I fared. 

I saw Morocco, fought at Ceuta’s storm, 

And left an eye behind—but not my life. 

Quev. No happier lot was mine. My dear wife died ; 
And long it was—for I was drown’d in grief— 

Ere her succession could afford me comfort, 
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Cam. I, too, found comfort. As I lay within 
The gloomy lazaret—thick bandages 
Wrapp’d round a countenance that shunn’d the day, 
And night alike around me and within— 
Something came’o’er me—how shall I express it? 
That, like the breath of heaven, came streaming down 
Clear as the fire, yet mild as evening’s gleam ; 
Warm as the glowing sun, yet moist as tears ;— 
As thunder loud, yet soft as angels’ harps ; 
A sense within, and yet without me too ;— 
And nearer yet and nearer still it drew : 
It seized on me—it bore me up on high, 
Till consciousness forsook me. When I woke 
I felt no more alone—no more forsaken. 
My earliest lay lay bathed in tears before me, 
Aud all grew bright amidst my night of blindness. 
Raised on the wings of song, my spirit found 
Comfort with God. Isang, and I forgot. 
Quev. I found my comfort, as I said, in money ; 
I laid it out on wares, lent it on pledge ; 
Embark’din many a bustling trade and venture, 
And, minding trifles, I grew rich at last. 
But whether did life’s current float you, friend ? 
Cam. Ishunn’d the land that held her dear remains— 
The land that had disown’d me and forgotten— 
And sought the distant shores of India. 
There, midst the eternal spring of that bright zone, 
Flow’d forth the lay of Portugal’s renown, 
And found an echo on the banks of Tagus, 
Once more through Europe Vasco’s name was heard ; 
And the far distant Thule’s gloomy shores 
Rang with the Lusiad’s victorious lay. 
Quev. And did it bring you much? They tell us here—— 
Cam. (in —_ agitation.) It brought me persecution, envy, 
ate ;— 
The lips that praised the sires, it seem’d, must keep 
Silence, nor hint at their descendants’ fall. : 
They could not bear that my too faithful verse 
Had painted them as dwarfs beside the giant ;— 
And so the beings whom I loved disown'd me— 
The land my strain had glorified betray’d me, 
And mine own Portugal rejected me. 
( After a pause.)—I am a man, and loathe all weak complaints ; 
But this last wound struck through my heart too deeply ; 
It will not heal ; its pang is everlasting — 
As sharp and glowing now as at the hour 
When Portugal first spurn’d her poet from her. 
Quev. Becalm. Forget the past. Whose speculations 
Fail not at times? We all commit mistakes ; 
But what fails now succeeds another time. 
Cam. Even so for me once more the sun of fortune 
Uprose, and spread around a golden dawn. 
His father’s throne the great Sebastian mounted ; 
The youthful hero’s eagle glance descended 
Into the night and darkness of my prison ; 
The chains that fetter’d me fell off; his beck 
Invited me to life and light again. 
Spring bloom’d anew within my wither'd breast. 
Then came the fatal day of Alcazar ; 
And our king fell, the victim of his courage. 
Ill-omen’d day, that gave his orphan’d land— 
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His Portugal—into the Spaniard’s hands, 
O wherefore was I doom’d to overlive it} 

Quev. An evil day indeed ; and worse have follow'd, 
For you, at least, they brought but little good. 

Cam. The sun was set that cheer’d my day, and now 
The dark and cheerless eve came closing in. 

So praised, so honour’d once, and now forsaken,— 
Once rich, now poor—desert repaid with want. 
Such is the course of the world !— 

One friend alone remain’d—he was a slave. 

Oft had I call’d him in my wrath, black dog ; 

But now, when fortune’s current had run dry, 

It was his daily earnings that sustain’d me ; 

’Twas he that nursed me, sat beside my bed, 

And spoke to me with thousand words of kindness. 
He begg’d for me when his own strength gave way, 
And died for me at last—the poor black creature. 
God saw, and will reward him! Rest in peace, 
Thou'last of those that loved me upon earth! 

O vain is fortune: life an empty knell; 

Who rests within the grave alone sleeps well! 

Quev. (aside.) Methinks the time is come to speak my purpose. 

(Aloud,) Ah! my poor friend, ill has it fared with thee.— . 
Now listen to my errand—grant my prayer. 
Forsake this hospital: become my inmate, 
My house is furnish’d well for many guests, 
And Iamrich. Camoéns, come to me! 
Sleep off with me the weary toil of life, 
And share with me my superfluity, 
Camoéns, dost thou hear me? 

Cam. (hesitating.) I—thy guest !— 
Thou mean’st it well, Quevedo. I believe 
Thou mean’st it well. I thank thee for thy kindness. 
But here Iam contented. Leave me here; 
Why should I cross thy threshold but to be 
A burden unto thee, as to myself ? 

Quev. The friend a burden to the friend! Oh, no! 
Nay, let me tell thee candidly, thy counsel 
And thy assistance may be useful to me. 

Cam. My aid? My counsel? How can I assist thee ? 

Quev. Friend, hear my narrative, and then decide. 

I have a son, my hope and pride; he gréw 
To blooming youth beside me: I beheld him 
In fancy adding to his father’s stores, 

And building up the fabric-I had founded ; 
But suddenly, as if by madness seized, 

Did he forsake the peaceful path of trade: 
Despising gold, he revels among parchments, 
And lives and moves in Art and Poesy! 

Cam. Madness! Sheer madness ! 

Quev. So I told him—but . 
He hears no warning, no advice; he thinks 
The Muses’ service must be paradise. 

Camoens. So dream they all; and yet ’tis but a dream! 

Quev. In vain I have besieged him with entreaties— 
My words were wasted : this it is that grieves me. 

His madness seems incurable; and yet 

Could he but see how thou has been rewarded— 
See thee, the model he admires—and here— 
Perhaps—— 

Cam. He shall behold me. Send him hither : 
He shall be cured of his insane delusion— 

My fate shall be a solemn warning to him. 
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Quev. Thou wilt advise him :—thou wilt warn him then ? 
Cam. That will I: send him hither. 
Quev. He is close 

At hand, and will be here anon: I trust 

He will bring Camoéns-back a welcome guest 

Unto his father’s mansion. Promise me: 

Say thou wilt come? 


Cam. It may be so. Farewell. : 
Quev. Farewell, good friend. ¢ Aside.) So that sueceeded well. 


Scene III. 


Cam. (after a pause.) Iam exhausted. Frost and fever chase 
Each other through me. Twilight dims my eye. 
Is not this death that doth announee his coming, 
Ere from my lips he kiss the breath away ? 


Catharine is dead. Hassan is gone. I stand 
Forlorn upon the margin of the graye, 

The simple citizen, in peaceful toil, 

Contented to add day to day, and walk 

With modest step the path his fathers trode— 
He, when the wing of Death is waved above him, 
Expires amidst the circle of his own, 

In his wife’s arms, whom he had loved on earth ; 
Amidst the children whom she bore to him ; 

By all around beloved—by all lamented ; 

And, when the latest breath of life departs, 
Love’s gentle hand is near to close his eye. 

But I—O madness that hath blinded me— 

I lived alone through life—alone I die! 


ws 


Methought I bore a treasure, when the storm 

On China’s shores our quivering vessel caught, 
And crack’d its haughty masts like wither’d reeds, 
And dash'd its hull against the rocks—a treasure 
Which high above the waves my hand upheld. 

I let the tempest sweep my stores away, 

And bore my Lusiad smiling to the land. 
Unhappy strain, first offspring of my soul ; 
Unhappy wreath, that bound the poet’s brow ! 
For you I bade defiance to my fate— 

For you renounced the peaceful joys of life— 
Through you, by sad experience, I have learn’d » 
There is no real bliss,;—except to dwell 

In reconcilement with reality, 

And live unenvied and unenvying ! 


(After a pause.) 1 freeze! a shudder runs through all my bones. 

Camoéns dies. Who, at this latest hour, 

Stands by him to refresh or to console? 

The past is night—the future, too, is night— 

The spirit broken—strength and faith deelining— 

The wreaths of glory withering in the dust. 

What has my life been? ‘Madness and delusion. 

And now the vision which allured me on 

Fades into vapour ; and a voice proelaims 

The fruit of dreaming life must be a dream ! i : 
| Sinks back exhausted in the arm-chair. 
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Scenz IV. 
Camozns. Perez Quevepo (entering hastily.) 


Perez. ’Twas here, they said—’twas here that I should find him— 

And here he is. ’Tis he indeed. So floated 

His form in dreams before me—bolder only— 

His eye resplendent with a brighter fire, 

And proudly eminent that sunken head. 

No matter: It is he. If age have bent him, 

His visage bears the stamp of his high strain. 

Angels have kiss’d that mouth! 

(Advancing towards Camoins.) Don Luis, I salute thee. 
Cam. Speak, who art thou? 
Perez. Quevedo’s son, and Perez is my name. 
Cam. Quevedo’s son ! 

Perez. Yes, gentle sir, I am. 

My father sends me hither to conduct you 

Where friendship offers a more fitting shelter. 

Come I too soon? 5 
Cam. Had you been one hour later, 

You had come too late. Comenearer. Look on me. 

Death's angel stands already by my side. 

My time is wellnigh run. But you shall hear 

A dying man’s last counsel, and preserve it 

Deep in your youthful breast. 

Perez. It cannot be! 

Dying !—Camoéns dying !—say not so! 

Cam. The time is precious. Listen to me, boy. 

Thou wouldst devote thee to the Muses’ service, 

Thy father said :—spoke he the truth ? 

Perez. He did. 
Cam. Pause ere you choose: the choice is one for life. 

You are young ; your soul, a stranger yet to earth, 

Is drawn by natural longings to the skies. 

And because poesy is dear to thee, 

It springs, as doth thy soul itself from heaven. 

But love ensures not strength ; intelligence 

Is not creation ; search, discovery— 

Perez. I know well to receive is not to give! 
Cam. Then since it is so, search into thy heart! 

Whate’er incites thee—be it vanity ;— 

The child’s propensity to imitation ;— 

The fever'd action of too youthful blood ;— 

The irritation of excited nerves— 

Be not deceived. The player’s art, the speaker’s 

May be acquired ; but nature doth accomplish 

The poet’s soul. His greatness is inborn. 

It comes from heaven, even as it heavenward tends. 
Perez. (After a short pause.) Iknow not what I am; but how I have 

Become the thing I am, I can unfold. 

A quiet boy—books my delight—I grew 

Up dreaming—the soul’s eye turn’d inwardly,— 

I wander’d blindly on through life. To me 

The calm of moonlight was companionship ; 

The solitudes spoke to me; the loud voice 

Of busy day died on my ear ; my heart 

Turn’d with aversion from my father’s calling. 

I felt a longing, but it had no name— 

When all at once the Lusiad’s strain was heard, 

And from my spirit’s budding green, broke forth 
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The silently matured and shrinking flower. 

No more of doubt:—No room for choice. I read 

In my soul's depth these words of fire engraven :— 

** Him shalt thou follow!” Every pulse re-echo’d, 

‘* Him shalt thou follow!” Blindly I obey'd. 

Then tell me, am I—am I—not a poet ? 

Cam. By Heaven, thine eye doth flash-as if thou wert! 
Perchance—Yet were it true—O yet return— 

Return unto the path which thou hast quitted. 

Fate means thee well. Follow thy calling. Trust 

To him who speaks from sad experience, 

Far from the poet’s path dwells happiness. ; 
Perez. Let me deserve, and I can bear to want it. 
Cam. The phantom of renown perhaps allures thee ; 

Thou would’st adorn thy brow with laurels, set 

Upon thy haughty head a starry crown; 

But garlands wither, stars become extinct : 

Will fame compensate for life thrown away ? 

What is’t to him who slumbers in the grave, 

That on his monument is graven, not 

That he lived happily, but that he lived! 

Perez. I’ve seen the laurel bind unworthy brows, 

I've seen the garland of desert stript leafless, 

Young as Iam. It is not glory lures me: 

My thoughts, my longings, are for higher things. 

Cam. Higher than riches, happiness, renown? 

What seek’st thou? What dost covet more? . 

Perez. Long years 
I’ve borne the feeling in my breast conceal’d ; 

To thee, th’ initiated, 1 may confess 

The high and lofty wish that lives within me. 

Not happiness—not laurels ; but to be 

An instrument to elevate the world— 

The dawn that heralds the victorious sun ;— 

In every breast that radiant fire to kindle, 

That burns so starry clear within mine own ; 

Amidst the din of factions to impart 

Strength to the cause of right, to truth a voice. 

This surely is no dream, no fantasy ; 

And this my mission is, my destiny. 

Cam. O youthful hope! on seraph wings upborne, 
How little reck’st thou of the course of the world! 
Thou would’st uplift men’s looks to heaven, would’st kindle 
Their inspiration? Who can kindle ice, 

Or pierce with harmonies the deaf-born ear? 

Perez. Thou, thou hast done it. O believe my words! 
For never did I feel as at this hour: — 

Believe me; God himself speaks from my lips— 

Thou hast inspired them ; thy heroic strain, 

Even as its magic overmaster'’d me, 

Has roused, inflamed, and animated thousands. 

In thousand hearts the thought of thee lives on ; 

And though thine earthly part must disappear, 

Thou hast lived ;—and thou wilt live for after ages ; 

For the true poet’s work can never die. ; pr ode 
Cam. (with agitation.) His eye is flashing, and his cheek is flush’d. 

Prophetic are his words. I feel my heart 

Heave with triumphant consciousness of joy. 

Has Heaven directed this kind youth to me ? ° 

(After a pause—relapsing into melancholy, and addressing PEREz.) 
. Thy glance glides onward to the distant future. 
But look upon the present. Look on me— 
On me, the poet of the Lusiad— 





The prey of want, the sport of persecution, 

Expiring in an hospital. Even so— 

The world rewards the poet’s inspiration. 

Then shun my path, O shun the poet’s meed ! 
Perez. Ishunit! No, If poverty and scorn 

’ Be virtue’s meed, then suffering is an honour ; 

The crown of thorns becomes a laurel wreath ; 

And death, even in an hospital, is glory. 

Let me be like Camoéns ; let me rouse 

My nation from its sleep—exalt my age, 

An end like his will have no terrors for me; 

Had I but lived—had I but wrought like him! 
Cam. (rousing himself.) By the grave’s breath which dims mine eye 

alreatly ; 

By all a poet's checker’d joys and griefs ; 

By all the holy visions that have haunted, 

The dreams of victory that heaved his breast, 

Thou wilt besuch. So wilt thou live—so labour. 

Not selfishness, not vanity impels thee, 

But God himself hath call’d thee to the task. 

Thine aim is towards the highest ; and I feel 

Thou wilt attain it, for thy heart is pure! : 
Perez. Attain it, say’st thou? I too long—Eternal heaven! 

O speak the truth! Say—shall I be a poet? 
Cam. Thou art one. 


Trust thyself. Think of this hour 
When destiny deals hardly with thy life, 
And poverty stands lowering in thy way. 
Think that the words thy lips have breathed dispersed 
The clouds before Camoéns’ eye ; that dying, 
And by the gloomy night of doubt surrounded, 


He felt his spirit by thy spirit roused, 
And in thy youthful fire revived his own. 
Think of this hour; think of the trembling hand 
That consecrated thee to poesy, 
And keep thy course. Life calls thee to the struggle. 
Move on to thy meridian, rising sun, 
For that of Camoéns drops into the grave. 
Perez. Thou canst not perish ; for thy lay survives thee, 
And immortality invests thy name. 
Cam. It doth: I feel its consecrating power. 
I was a poet, and I was so wholly. 
Why do I chide my sufferings? They were blessings : 
God did implant them in my breast to teach me 
The poet’s heart must bleed before it ripens. 
My auguries have been verified :- my life 
Has not like chaff been scatter'd to the wind ; 
Nor dies it with this span of time,—consoled, 
I can approach the eternal throne; and feel 
The crop is rising which my strains have sown. 
My dreams are crown’d with immortality. 
Perez. What means that look—what means that flashing eye ? 
Cam. Leave me alone. My spirit plumes her wings 
And leaves behind earth’s dark and cloudy sea. 
She bears me upwards. 
[He raises himself up, supported by Perez. While he 
speaks, a cloud descends upon the stages amidst 
distant music. It separates, and displays a female 
Jigure, bearing in one hand a laurel wreath, in the 
other, the colours of Portugal, which she waves 
above CamoEnés. : 
Sphere-like musie sounds, 
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And soft spiritual air comes breathing by me ; 
Light shines about me—light ineffable ; 
Heaven opens, and angelic hosts descend ; 
My eye-beholds my long-lost Catharine's face— 
She comes to wreath the garland round my brow— 
She waves the flag of Portugal above me. 
Triumph my country, thine avenger wakes ; 
Thou'lt burst again the Spaniard’s yoke, and bend 
In loyal homage to thy rightful kings. 
Long has the night been, but one hour of waking 
Shall come; and in thy strength thou shalt arise, 
Strong in endurance, strong in unity 
Bright in the sunshine of prosperity. 
| Lhe vision disappears behind the closing clouds.] 
Ah! movest thou to thy home, sweet form? O take me— 
Take me with thee! 1 hear the songs of bliss ; 
The fetters fall off from melight—more light. 
[He sinks back lifeless on the couch; his countenance, 
which is turned towards Perez, placid and tranquil. 





VANITIES IN VERSE. 


By B. Stmmons, 


I, 
A VIGIL. 


Byron !—Rousseau !—and thou the youngest and 
Yet oldest in affliction—Shelley ! ye 
Whose bread was bitterness, I here command 
Your presence, Misery’s immortal Three ! 
For if henceforth the torn heart’s agony— 
The never-resting vulture’s torture fell— 
If trust betray’d—youth blighted—life lost, be 
O’er the grim portals of the past a spell, 
Come from your heaven—ay—or from the bigot’s hell ! 


Were ye not born with love for ever rushin 
And leaping through your being’s deepest blood ? 
Sought ye not vain as ceaselessly the gushing 
Of human sympathy’s forbidden flood: ? 
Across the music of your softest mood 
Did not the world its grating discord send ? 
Then may I claim with ye sad brotherhood— 
Unloved, I love—faithful, I find no friend— 

And life with me, as ye, wanes lonely to its end. 


Then come and watch with me—for, like ye, I 

Drunken with sadness have raved forth in song— 

And if not; haply, so transcendently 

That my voice peals the universe along 

Yet can I speak your language, lonely throng ! 

And see—like yours—my cheek is wan and wet— 

And my heart, too, is broken with its wrong— 

Then come with your sad smiles, and say, there yet 
Exists a shadowy land for those who would forget. 





Vanities in Verse. 


II. 
TO A BEAUTIFUL GIRL, 


On her exhibiting a copy she had taken of a head from Raphael's great picture 
—TueE TransFicuraTtion—and asking, “* Was not that painter inspired?” 


InsprrED!—could he, the Stoic cold, 
The sceptred scoffer at whose word, 
(To falsify the doom foretold 
By sinful earth's offended Lord,) 
’Mid shuddering nature’s threats, in vain, 
The Temple stones were rear’d again ; * 
Could he, fair gir], this instant see 
That draft of glory sketch’d by thee 
From Sanzi0's awful picture, where 
He flash’d the Saviour on our sight, 
So all divinely grand, we dare 
Not trust sensation to declare 
If God or painter be more bright— 


Could Juttan—deep his master-mind 
By taste and genius was refined— 
Behold thee, as thou standest now, 
Holding thy wondrous effort up ; 
With hands upraised and lifted brow, 
As Hebé holds to Jove the cup, 
Thy soul so fill’d with that bright Art, 
It seems prepared thy frame to part, 
And struggling with the soft embrace 
Of thy light figure’s wavy grace,— 
Thy dark eyes flashing, and thy hair 
Lending its shadows to the air, 
That else were all too lustrous, while 
Thy rosy lips, half open, wear 
Pride mix’d with Love's triumphant smile:— 


If thus, O bright One! thou could’st beam 
Upon that veriest sceptic’s gaze, 

His unbelief, like sudden dream, 
Would melt to worship and amaze ; 

And he would own the Faith whose power 

Fills and enfolds thee in this hour 

With such soft radiance, as in June 

Lights up the young delicious moon— 

And he whose glorious hand it fired, 

The immortal Painter, were—inspired. 


III. 
BALLAD. f 
Ir ever my wild spirit burns As summer breezes light, 


Ungovernably bright, Laughs at the hollow herd it scorns, 
And every human trammel spurns And revels in its might— 





* The Emperor Julian—called by Christian writers the-Apostate—to disprove the 
prediction in the Gospel, he ordered the Temple at Jerusalem to be rebuilt, but, from 
some natural or miraculous cause, the design was defeated, 

++ Suggested while swimming in Bantry Bay, Ireland. 





It is when casting off in mirth And how my buoyant senses bound 
The garments of man’s shame— To feel themselves abroad 

S:anding a moment on the earth Upon the waves that roll around 
As debtless and the same The mountain thrones of God, 

As when I owed her at my birth, ’Mid surges that in thunder sound 
Not even that sound, my name— Beneath his tempest rod! 


I spring forth from her rocky side O could I stem the world’s dark wave 
Into the moaning sea ; As fearlessly and free 

That crash and clash of waters wide As thus my watery way I cleave! 
Is music unto me! But it may never be— 

How the bold billows that I ride Then give me back the billows brave! 
Career it gallantly ! Their wings of foam for me! 


IV, 


TO A LOVER OF FLOWERS. 


l. 2. 
SriLt, gentle Lady, cherish flowers— The Rose repays thee all thy smiles— 
True fairy friends are they, The stainless lily rears 
On whom of all thy cloudless hours § Dew in the chalice of its wiles 
Not one is thrown away, As sparkling as thy tears. 
By them, unlike man’s ruder race, The glances of thy gladd’ning eyes 
._ No care conferr’d is spurn'd, Not thanklessly are pour’d ; 
But all thy fond and fostering grace — In the blue Violet’s tender dyes 
A thousand-fold return’d. Behold them all restored. 
3 


Yon bright Carnation—once thy cheek 
Bent o’er it in the bud; 

And back it gives thy blushes meek 
In one rejoicing flood ! 

That Balm has treasured all thy sigh, 
That Snowdrop touch’d thy brow, 

Thus, not a charm of thine shall die 
Thy painted people vow." 


V. 
IMPROMPTU, 
ON BEING REPROACHED WITH INDIFFERENCE TO ROSSINI'S MUSIC. 


1. 2. 
Since me thy simple ballad songs— Another time that overture— 
That rich Italian lay But now “ the Banks of Ayr” 
To halls of revelry belongs Best harmonizes with the pure 
Where gladness meets the gay. Pale jasmine in thy hair. 

But in this pleasant moonlight hour, Yes, in this quiet cottage-room, 
While lean the roses in ’Mid books and sculpture’s sheen, 
Through the green lattice of thy _Fill’d with the mignionette’s perfume, 

bower, Bravuras were a sin. 
Bravuras were a sin ! 





* Queen Lilies and ye painted populace 
That live in fields and lead ambrosial lives.” 
Youne, 
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MEN may make professions, but there 
are unquestionably professions which 
make men. Painters are uniformly a 
fantastic race, jealous, capricious, and 
anxious, alikein and out of their painting 
rooms. Musicians, too, are a fantastic 
race, always brooding over imaginary 
neglects, irritated by imaginary inju- 
ries, and desperately determining once 
a week never to write a stave, or draw 
a bow, and thus punish the world for 
its injustice to the first of geniuses, 
in his own estimate. But the theatri- 
cal people, in all their grades, are the 
most fantastic of all. Of course there 
are exceptions among these classes— 
painters who never wish the Royal 

Academy at the bottom of the Thames 

—fiddlers who are content with their 

wages—and actors who think them- 
* selves lucky in getting any engage- 
ment whatever. But the most fan- 
tastical of the whole race, and of all 
mankind, are the lessees and mana- 
gers, or by whatever other names, out 
of Bedlam, may be called those ultra- 
adventurous persons who hire theatres 
from that scarcely less unlucky species 
of mankind who have theatres to let. 
It is an established maxim, that there 
never was a theatre, however ruinous, 
which could not find some one mad 
enough to take it. Though it had 
made the last ten managers bankrupt, 
though as many hundred creditors were 
filling the world with outcries at their 
ruin; and though a Chancery suit— 
that last human accumulation of cala- 
mity—were in the fifth year of its pro- 
gress, with no hope of a decision for 
fifty years to come ; still, no sooner is 
the theatre announced to be in want 
of a lessee, than heis found; the man 
who has 


‘¢ Eaten of the insane herb 
That takes the reason prisoner,” 


comes forward, offers ten or twenty 
thousand pounds a-year for an esta- 
blishment which has never repaid half 
the money ; pronounces thatall the past 
failures were the fruits of blundering 
on the part of “the fools, his prede- 


cessors;"’ that his own mode of settling 
affairs is the sure way to renown: ex 
pends his capital in the first three 
months, his credit in the next three, 
the patience of the public in the next; 
and having thus handsomely quarter- 
ed the year, reserving the final por- 
tion for quarrels with the actors, suits 
with the creditors, and attempts to 
get a new term from the proprietors 
by new “ promises to pay,” he makes 
his exit into the Queen’s Bench. There. 
he is not long solitary ; he has left his 
place to be occupied by a successor 
within the next fortnight, equally san- 
guine, equally mad, equally luckless, 
who rejoins him among her Majesty’s 
detenus duly at the end of the season. 
Thus the wheel goes round. 

But there is an end of every thing 
in time. The two great theatres are 
now likely to be without even a lessee. 
Mr Bunn, at least, seems to think so. 
And he is authority of no slight ex- 
perience ; for he has been a manager 
for years in both the islands, has al- 
ternately governed each of the thea- 
tres, we believe; has at last ruled 
both together, and after the ‘ repeal 
of the union,” has left both to what 
he pronounces their inevitable ruin; 
having had his own to occupy his at- 
tention. The prophecy seems toler- 
ably near its completion ; for Drury 
Lane is shut up—has ceased to be a 
theatre for the «* Legitimate Drama,” 
or any other, and is, at present, in the 
hands of a French quadrille player, or 
some such personage, and opens night- 
ly as a concert room. Covent Garden 
has been, for the last year, in the 
hands of Madame Vestris, whose fare- 
well speech to the audience declared 
the season to have been a * losing 
one,” though she * hoped to have the 
public patronage” for another year’s 
experiment; which will probably set- 
tle all questions with the surviving 
theatre. Mr Bunn has the further 
advantage of being a shrewd, lively, 
and poignant historian of his own d 
asters, and the absurdities of all others. 
He writes now and then like an angry 





* “The Stage, both Before and Behind the Curtain. From Observations taken upon 
the spot, by Alfred Bunn, late lessee of the Theatres-Royal Drury Lane and Covent 


Garden.” 3 vols, 
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man, and few men have had better 
reason for being angry. He is some- 
times compelled to plunge into black- 
letter and talk of patents and parch- 
ments, like a lawyer ; a style which 
would have made Democritus himself 
melancholy. But when he can get 
rid of these intolerable topics, and talk 
of men, women, and actors, (a third 
class of existence, curiously distinct 
from both the former,) he is alert, 
anecdotical, and very entertaining. 
But these are odd times. An ad- 


- yertisement at the beginning of the 


volumes announces that the publisher 
differs with the author. The point 
is the merits of the Garrick club, 
which Mr Bunn pronounces to be a 
sort of ** ear of Dionysius,” or, to 
speak more profanely, a “ gossip- 
shop” for the malecontents of the thea- 
tres, and the subscribers who are fools 
enough to listen to them. His pub- 
lisher is startled at this plainness of 
speech, and enters a caveat against 
the consequences. He states himself 


a member of the club aggrieved, hum. 


bly thinks that Mr Bunn’s authorship 
is no authority. But we would “ take 
the ghost’s word for a thousand 
pounds.” The Garrick club is * a 
gossip«shop,” and that is the honest 
truth, and not, some think, the worse 
of it for that reason ; for what else is 
any club, or can any club be? except 
they are of that very sublime order 
which prescribes cold coffee, sullen 
looks, and profound silence, as_ the 
essentials of society. There are clubs 
in London where a gravity is obser- 
ved, worthy ofachurchyard. It must 
be admitted, on the other hand, that 
their stupidity is no necessary part 
of the foundation ; and that if every 
one of them were modelled on the idea 
that men are actually human beings, 
that tongues were intended for speech, 
and that a slight inclination to mutual 
civilities is not a deadly breach of 
bienséance, they would not be an atom 
the less agreeable. And this ab- 
surd ‘moroseness is not limited to 
the frown which the regular elub- 
man puts on at the sight of some 
unlucky country gentleman or wan- 
derer from the universities making his 
melancholy tour of the magnificent 
saloons, and desiring to have some- 
thing else to talk to than the list- 
stuffed stool, or the softest pillowed 
sofa. -All fare nearly alike. . We re- 
member it to have been the complaint 
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of Hope, the author of Anastasius—a 
man of fortune and fame—that; except 
when he happened to meet a personal 
friend, he had no more chance of con- 
versation in one of the principal clubs 
(an expressly literary one which he 
named) than in a charnel. So, on the 
whole, we wish that, whatever may be 
the gossip of the Garrick, the custom 
would extend, and that the clubs of 
London would make it penal hence- 
forth for any member to keep silence 
on any subject on which he had any 
thing to say. We recommend the 
Garrick, in this essential point, a8 a 
* normal school” for all clubs metro- 
politan. 

- To come to Mr Bunn’s share of 
present celebrity. He has dashed into 
the whole subject of stages, actors, 
and management,with all the fearless- 
ness of one who has abundance of 
facts at his disposal, with a good deal 
of pungency touching men and things 
which happen to have stung him at 
any time, and with more acuteness 
and pleasantry than, we expected to 
have found in a “ book of wrongs.” 
He walks through the world with a 
whip in his literary hand ; sometimes, 
like a French postillion, cracking it for 
the mere enjoyment of the sound ; at 
other times sporting it over the necks 
of the passers-by, as if to show how 
dexterously he might apply it upon due 
occasion ; but, at others, laying it on 
with a keenness which will make the 
sufferers remember him with much 
more sensibility than tenderness. He 
hates Macready, and hunts down his 
victim with a sort of exulting ven- 
geance ; others he involves, more or 
Tess, in his vengeance; and, as the 
result, supplies the world with the 
most unanswerable evidence that there 
is a little world within the walls of 
theatres, as busy and as bitter, as per- 
plexing and as puzzled, as if it were 
managed by her Majesty’s ministers, 
and consisted of mimies playing alter- 
nately at Windsor and Whitehall, in- 
stead of mimics rambling from Drury 
Lane to Covent Garden, and from 
Covent Garden to Drury Lane. 

We have certainly no wish to talk 
politics in talking of theatres; atid 
yet they come across us evén in the 
midst of painted curtains, caged lions, 
and those not less hazardous and 
unruly appendages to the stage, called 
actors and actresses. For the last fifty 


years, Whiggism has had “ a finger 
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ir every pie,” and has, of course, 
spoiled every one. The burning 
down of Drury Lane theatre, now 
upwards of thirty years ago, offered a 
new opportunity for the Whigs to 
show their capacity for blundering. 
Poor Sheridan, who hated the Whigs 
in his soul, who always laughed at 
them, and who, knowing them tho- 
roughly, shut the gates of power on 
them at the first instant when they 
had a chance of doing the country 
any ministerial mischief, was yet, un- 
luckily for himself, nominally a Whig ; 
and when he was ruined by the fire, 
the Whigs took upon themselves the 
duiy of making the ruin irreparable, 
by assuming the management of his 
theatre. Accordingly, in 1812, it-was 
put into the hands of a Whig com- 
mittee, consisting of Lord Holland 
and a coterie of others, equally pro- 
found and popular, equally distin- 
guished for literature, and equally 
capable of managing their own con- 
cerns. But among them was one 
man  0se name threw a light on 
their darkness, and relieved the com- 
mittee at least of ridicule. Lord 
Byron condescended to take this 
trouble ; and his sagacity saw that 
Whiggism had no sooner begun than 
it had finished all hope of succeeding. 
In a letter to his friend Moore, he 
thus describes their stage achieve 
ments :— 

** I wished, and wish you were in the 
committee, with- all my heart. It seems 
so hopeless a business, that the company 
of a friend would be quite consoling. My 
new function consists in listening to the 
despair of Cavendish Bradshaw, the hopes 
of Kinnaird, the wishes of Lord Essex, 
the complaints of Whitbread, and the cal- 
culations of Peter Moore, all of which and 
whom seem totally at variance. C. Brad- 
shaw wants to light the theatre with gas, 
which may (if the vulgar be believed) 
poison half the audience, and all the 
dramatis persone. Essex has endeavoured 
to persuade Kean not to get drunk; the 
consequence of which is, that he has never 
been sober since. Kinnaird, with equal 
success, would have convinced Raymond 
that he, the said Raymond, had too much 
salary. Whitbread wants us to assess the 
Pit another sixpence—a d d insidious 
proposition—which will end in an O. P. 
combustion. To crown all, Robins the 
auctioneer has the impudence to be dis- 
pleased because he has no‘dividend. The 
man is a proprietor of shares, and a 
Jong-lunged orator at the meetings.” 


All this represents a happy condi- 
tion of things; and yet all this went 
on while: the theatre was actually in 
the progress of its most fortunate 
period. Kean had created a theatrical 
mania; and John Bull had poured 
all his superfluous shillings into the 
theatrical purse—sixty-eight nights 
of one season (1814) having pro. 
duced the extraordinary average of 
L.484 a night, or L.32,942 in all. 
Yet such was the Whig finance, that 
the theatre closed with an actual loss 
of L.20,000! And such were the 
vexations attendant on it, that Whit» 
bread’s melancholy suicide was attri- 
buted to his disappointment at the re. 
sult of his superintendence. If this 
was the case—which we have never 
heard doubted—the management was a 
national evil. Whitbread was, by far, 
the best of the Whigs. He was, we 
even believe, as honest as it is possible 
for a Whig to be ;—that is, as honest 
as it is possible to be, in connexion 
with the party whose motto is false« 
hood—whose principle of popularity 
is always to pamper the follies of the 
populace—and whose system of power 
has always been to get place by every 
artifice of the individual, and retain it 
by every hazard of the country. It is 
remarkable, and instructive at the same 
time, that Whitbread, though the bro- 
ther-in-law of Lord Grey—a noble 
lord by no means conspicuous for too 
much self-denial where family patron- 
age is concerned—never had any share 
in Whig office. His wealth was not 
the reason ; for richer men took their 
pay with sufficient regularity. His 
indolence was as little the reason ; for 
noman was fonder of labour. His want 
of parliamentary effect could not be 
assigned ; for he was, beyond all com- 
parison, the best speaker of his party, 
after the death of Fox. His want of 
hereditary rank will not solve the 
question ; for the man to whom Lord 
Grey’s sister was gladly given in mar- 
riage, could not be frowned down 
even by the grim aristocracy of Lord 
Grey—himself a very new man. No 
allowable reason is thus to be found, 
but that he was too straightforward 
to be entrusted with the manceuvres of 
the tribe, On the 6th of July 1815, 
he was found dead in his chamber, 
frightfully mutilated, and with the 
razor in his hand. The act was uni- 
versally ascribed to a temporary in- 
sanity brought on by the inexplicable 
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and inextricable embarrassments of 
Drury Lane. 

The life of theatres gives occasions 
of character which are sometimes 
amusing. Shiel, the author of several 
plays a few years ago, one day being 
present at a rehearsal, where Young 
was playing the hero, intending to give 
peculiar effect to a ‘ situation,” cried 
out,as Mr Bunn says, “ with genuine 
Hibernian accent and emphasis, ‘ Here, 
Mr Young, you must draw your sword, 
and find you have not got one.’” 

Why is it that, among the crowd of 
theatrical biographies, no busy pen 
has ever biographised the late mana- 
ger, Elliston? He comes into these 
memoirs, chiefly as having given the 
stage management, in 1823, to. the 
writer. We wish, for the sake of all 
oddity and pleasantry, that the protégé 
would give us a memoir of the patron. 
He has the additional charm to Mr 
Bunn of having held Macready very 
cheap on all occasions. To take one 
instance, as amusing as character- 
istic :— 

‘‘ Elliston had the proper worship for 
true genius, but the proper contempt for 
pseudo genius; and he never gave a better 
proof of his discernment than one even- 
ing, when, on entering the green-room, he 
was accosted in the most supercilious man 
ner by a performer, (Macready,) dressed 
for the character of Rob Roy, (a part 
which the histrio deemed derogatory to his 
reputation, though it was the making of 
it,) with, ‘ Pray, Mr Elliston, when do we 
act Shakspeare ?’ and he pithily replied to 
this very magnificent three-tailed bashaw, 
* When you can!” 


Kean, too, had his style of treading 
on the toes of the actor in question—to 
the full as expressive as Elliston’s. 


‘I was extremely amused with a brief 
specimen of Shakspearian language ad- 
dressed to me by both these gentlemen, 
after the curtain fell, on their first appear- 
ance together in the tragedy of Othello. 
Kean had a thorough contempt for Mac- 
ready’s acting; and the latter, affecting to 
be indignant at the mode in which Mr 
Kean had conducted himself, (in always 
keeping a step or two behind him, whereby 
the spectator had a full view of the one 
performer's countenance, and only a side 
view of the other, ) bounced into my room, 
and at first vowed he would play with him 
no more. He finally wound up by saying, 
‘ And, pray, what is the—next p-lay you 
ex-pect me to appear in with that low— 
man,’ I replied that I would send Lim 
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word. I went up into Kean’s dressing+ 
room, where I found him scraping: the 
colour off his face, and sustaining the ope- 
ration by copious draughts of cold brandy 
and water. On my asking him what play 
he would next appear in with Macready, 
he ejaculated, ‘ How the should I 
know what the fellow plays in!’” 

To return to Elliston. His extras 
ordinary ease of manner seldom suffer. 
ed him to have the slightest consider- 
ation of times or persons. On the 
proposal of erecting a monument to 
Shakspeare at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
the King, George IV., took a strong 
interest in_the matter; and as he 
wished that the patentees of the thea- 
tre should be consulted, he, on one 
occasion, directed Sir Charles Long, 
Sir George Beaumont, and Sir Francis 
Freeling, to see Elliston. As soon 
as those distinguished individuals, who 
had come direct from, and were going 
direct back to the palace, had stated 
their object, Elliston replied, * Ve 
well, gentlemen, leave the papers wit 
me, and J will talk over the business 
with his Majesty.” 

Another anecdote exhibits a sort of 
impudent ingenuity, which we suppose 
to be a talent much in requisition, at 
least amongst managersin the country. 

In the Worcester theatre, Elliston 
had advertised for his benefit an ex- 
traordinary display of fireworks, such 
as Worcester had never seen; and 
which was to be the more extraordin« © 
ary, as its only model was in his own 
imagination. Whether he was serious 
or not, whether he found the resources 
of Worcester unequal to such an ef- 
fort, or whether he repented of his 
promise, the biographer has not ven- 
tured to decide. This, in other hands, 
might have produced an explosion of 
a very different character, for it is 
certain that no fireworks appeared on 
that stage ; but Elliston had his expe- 
dient in petto. He had persuaded the 
landlord of the theatre, 2 man much 
respected in the town, to put his veto 
on the exhibition, as calculated to vi- 
tiate his insurance, and endanger the 
lives of the audience. The good easy 
man falling into the trap, went to the 
theatre with a party chiefly to hear 
the manager’s explanation, when, to 
his horror and astonishment, Elliston 
threw the entire onus on his shoulders, 
and called upon him by name to verify 
his assertion from the box he was sit- 
ting in, at the same time lauding him 
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highly for his promptitude and pre- 
caution. He wound up his address in 
a tone of peculiar conciliation and 
bombast, which no other mortal could 
so well adopt, with, “ Bur—(as if at 
least he was going to give them all 
their money back again)— Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I am happy tosay, I have 
given directions to make up for any 
disappointment you may have expe- 
rienced—‘ Band ’—(looking down and 
pointing his finger, with an assumption 
of great authority, to three wretched 
fiddlers in the orchestra, )—‘ Band, play 
up God save the King— directly |’ 
The old tabbies thanked him for his 
attention to the state of their nerves, 
while the younger branches of their 
families were disposed to believe and 
acquiesce in the*propriety of every 
word he had uttered. The ignorant 
applauded him for the specious man- 
ner in which he had accounted for the 
omission of the particular amusement 
they had come to see, and the knowing 
ones roared outright at his ineffable 
impudence. The result was not merely 
exculpation, but enthusiastic approba- 
tion. There has been nothing like 
this since the days of Orpheus. But 
a hundred similar absurdities might be 
told of this very eccentric, yet clever 
personage. It probably has no right 
to derogate from his character for 
cleverness that he was finally ruined, 
without redress, after having gone 
through about twenty years of ruin 
with redress. The latter shows his 
ingenuity, as the former shows his fate. 
Every man who manages theatres 
must be ruined; the question of soon 
or late, is merely a matter of personal 
dexterity. Sheridan took forty years 
(about as many years as Mark An- 
tony) to ruin. They were both clever 
fellows. Elliston took aboat twenty 
years. He wasabout half as clever as 
Sheridan. A manager was lately 
ruined in a month! His capacity was, 
of course, not above the average. 
Poor Miss Kelly, once really a very 
pleasant actress, and who, by a sort of 
miracle, had actually saved some 
money, began the management of a 
theatre on her own construction, a 
week or two since; and the theatre 
closed, within, as far as we know, 
between the Monday and the Satur- 
day. We hope that she is not ruined. 
And we see some faint advertisements 
of her * opening the walls of Thespis,” 
or some such affair again, with the 
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additional irresistible charm of some 
new way of “hanging the scenes.” 
We cordially wish she would find 
some way of hanging the advisers 
who have set her upon this most cer. 
tain of all hazards. If she intends 
ever to live in peace, and die with a 
dividend in the bank, she will put all 
dreams of theatric finance out of her 
innocent head. 

Elliston at length was utterly, un- 
equivocally, returnlessly ruined, 
He struggled down into some minor 
theatres. It would not do; it was 
like breaking a tumble from a house 
on fire, by falling on a lamp-post, 
It was only breaking his bones half 
way. He might better have come to 
the pavement at once. It was like a 
rogue’s volunteer jump from the seaf. 
fold, to be brought up by the noose, 
He had better have stayed where he 
was, perfectly sure that the law would 
do its work without his trouble. 

The history of management must 
be written, if a lesson, at once moral 
and ludicrous, is not to be for ever 
lost to the world. We really recom-~ 
mend it to Mr Bunn’s consideration, 


alike moral and ludicrous; but we - 


have more of the same kind. Then 
came another manager, Bish, a well- 
known name in the Stock Exchange; 
who, as if the stocks had not hazard 
enough for his taste, prepared to try 
his chance of ruin with theatres. He 
must have a prodigious liking for 
adventure. It was said that Bish 
wanted nothing to complete his good 
luck, but purchasing the ownership of 
a ‘gunpowder mill.” He had been 
in Parliament, from which he was 
obliged to withdraw in consequence of 
his being a lottery contractor. How- 
ever, some protecting genius startled 
him in his theatrical speculations, and 
he escaped with some difficulty—the 
committee of management having at 
first intended to insist on his perform. 
ing his covenant. This double dilem- 
ma produced an epigram :— 
‘With his houses, Tom Bish has had 
luck, there ’s no doubt of, 
A luck that will soon make his cramm’d 
pockets thin ; 
When he’s in for the house that he wants 
to be out of, 
And out of the house that he wants 
to be in.” 
Bish was at length /et off; on condi- 
tion of his paying L.2000, a sum 
which, however reluctantly we may 
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suppose it to be discharged, was, 
we shall undertake to say, some of 
the best laid-out money that ever 
passed through his hands. 

The next on the list was Price, an 
American dealer in theatres, in the 
wholesale style which Yankees love. 
Price had a grasp on every thing—a 
sort of Napoleon ambition of conquer- 
ing round the world, and not suffering 
a theatrical drum to beat, nora ranter 
to utter a groan at the Antipodes 
without his leave. He had been at 
the bar, such as it is, on the western 
shores of the Atlantic ; and if bustling 
were business, and the act of attempt- 
ing every thing in a fit of desperation 
were the art of succeeding in any, 
Price might have finally triumphed. 
But the Yankee can no more resist 
fate than can the Englishman. Price 
floundered on for a few years, and 
then followed the common descent. 
He found Drury Lane untenable, and 
finally acknowledged the natural law 
of managers; but the passion for 
making money with both hands, was 
curiously exemplified by this man of 
hurry. We remember an old carica- 
ture of Dutch avarice, in which Old 
Nick is seen carrying a Hollander on 
his back to his *‘ place below,” while 
the Hollander offers to contract with 
him for coals. Price, as a London 
manager, must have felt it his interest 
to have as many good actors as he 
could, and at the least exorbitant 
salaries ; but he had at the same time 
atheatre in New York, and for this 
theatre he was constantly employed 
in carrying off every actor of any 
value from London, and this. with 
tempting offers ; the necessary result 
being; that he, at once, diminished the 
number of actors here, and raised the 
salaries of those who remained. 

Price, toe, tried his skill in the ma- 
nagement of Macready. Determining 
to dash at all kinds of performances, 
and engross all disposable actors in 
the beginning of his London career, 
he engaged this actor at the astound- 
ing salary of L.20 a-night. ‘ Find« 
ing, however,” says Mr Bunn, “ that 
he did not individually attract as many 
shillings, that the plays in which he 
was compelled to introduce him pos- 
sessed no magnetic qualities except 
in the hands of such a genius as Mr 
Kean, and that putting him into new 
plays produced only the additional 
burden of authorship and outlay, he 
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cancelled his engagement sixteen nt 
before its ewpiration, by paying him 
twenty times as many pounds, L.320 
a tolerable sacrifice to get rid of a ba 
bargain.” 

That there are some very .curi« 
ous traits of habits and character 
to be gathered in the life of theatres, 
is known; but their oddities gene. 
rally arise from a passion for doing 
things in a slipshod way. We have 
here an instance of the contretemps 
arising from the reverse. Powell, 
one of the Drury Lane actors, and'a 
very respectable man, was so resolute 
in saying what had been set down for 
him; that no deviation from the dia 
logue in his fellow- actors would induce 
him to qualify a syllable, so as to meet 
the exigency. Whether he received 
a right cue (the last phrase of the pres 
ceding speech) or not, was to hima 
matter of perfect indifference. He 
would give the answer set down in the 
text, let the consequences be what 
they might. One night he was “ play. 
ing Lord Stanley to Elliston’s Rich- 
mond, in Richard III,; Elliston was 
tipsy and forgot his part ; but not be- 
ing troubled with mauvaise honte he 
talked away. Richmond, anxious for 
the fate of young Stanley after the 
battle, rushes over to his father. The 
inquiry was thus worded by the inge- 
nious and reeling actor :— 

“ Elliston. Your son, George Stanley, 
is he dead? 

‘* Powell. He is, my lord, but safe 
in Leicester town. 

‘* Elliston, (probably startled a little by 
this sort of positive assurance, now varied 
his question.) 1 mean—ah—-is he miss: 
ing.” 

“ Powell (dgain.) He is, my lord, 
and safe in Leicester town,” 

This imperturbable man seems to 
have given lessons te the ministry ;— 
nothing could shake him. He.played 
what was set down for him, and nei- 
ther more nor less. The laugh ofthe 
whole audience, or of the whole 
world, would have been unheard or 
uncared for, by both alike; and if he 
turned the solemn into the ridiculous, 
and made the drama a burlesque, the 
likeness between the player and the 
premier is only the more palpable. 

In these times. politics will force 
their way into every thing ; and yet it 
is in no gratuitous indulgence and hate 
of Whiggism that we persevere in the 
remark, that the Whigs have ruined 
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the great theatres. Their cry on all oc- 
casions is ‘* Liberality,”—a cry which 
practically means, take rights from 
every one who has them, and give 
them to every one who will abuse 
them. In 1834 a Whig bill was 
brought in, actually proposing the 
ereetion of shabby little theatres ad 
libitum all over London, to be fixed in 
every district, where an application 
could be made for a license by a cer- 
tain number of householders of what- 
ever description. The gin-shops 
were in arapture. But the House of 
Lords saved the nation from this des- 
perate absurdity, as they have done 
from others ; and the Bishop of Lon- 
don proved, that if the scheme were 
completed according to the scale of 
districts, the proposed number of 
theatres would amount to about two 
hundred !—a handsome allowance for 
the dramatic tastes of a single city. 
But though the bill was thrown out, 
the evil worked its way under other 
shapes; and the result now is, that 
there are not less than twenty-three 
theatres, in which the drama, regular 
and irregular, is displayed in London. 
Twenty-eight having been the whole 
number in Paris in the maddest time 
of its mad Revolution, we now nearly 
equal Monsieur in number, and will 
soon rival him in quality. 

The Whig outcry was in the teeth 
of common sense and common expe- 
rience, as usual. It was—Why shall 
a free people be condemned to go to 
but two theatres? Why shall actors, 
who are free men, be compelled to give 
their talents to two theatres alone, and 
at their own price? Why shall genius 
be deprived of the opportunity of go- 
ing to a hundred managers instead of 
two? And, finally, why shall not 
every district of this vast metropolis— 
nay, every parish—nay, every street, 
if such be its wish, have its theatre? 

To all this fine declamation the an- 
swer of those who knew better was— 
You will inevitably ruin the great 
London theatres—you will ruin all 
dramatic literature for the time to 
come—and you will ruin the actors 
themselves. The two great theatres 
will be ruined, because the income 
that is absolutely necessary to their 
existence, will be divided among a 
crowd of petty theatres. The drama 
will be ruined, because the theatres, 
great and little, will be equally unable 
to pay for authorship, and then you 


will have nothing but melodramas, 
and translations of French farces, and 
the actors will eventually be ruined, 
by the general decay of the theatres, 
and the general disgust for a profes. 
sion which has degenerated into vul. 
gar mummery and pantomime, half 
horse, half man. .And all this hag 
happened, or ts happening to the latter, 
Drury Lane is ruined as a theatre, and 
is now let for a concert room. Covent 
Garden, after going from hand to 
hand, and being abandoned by Mac. 
ready as manager, is now, for * one 
year more,” in the hands of Vestris, 
who has declared her last season to 
have been a losing one, and takes it 
for another year merely as an experi« 
ment. As to the bright influx of 
genius which was to have been allured 
into life by the minor theatres, they 
never produce any thing but those 
fine affairs, ** Life in London,” * Dick 
Turpin’s,” and “ Jack Sheppard’s”— 
by which it is to be presumed that 
the morals of the suburb spectators 
must be much benefited ; in addi- 
tion to the fact, that, by a sort 
of regular irregularity, all kinds 
of abominations gather round a sub- 
urb theatre. Gin-palaces, gaming- 
houses, and worse, if worse there 
be, are as much the natural adorn- 
ment of its neighbourhood, as mush- 
rooms are the growth of a dungbhill. 
More thieveries, profligacies, and ruin 
of every kind, with their consequent 
beggary and misery, are always to be 
found in a circuit of half a dozen 
streets round a minor theatre, than in 
any other limited portion of the metro- 
polis. Not that this is to be ascribed 
to the direct operation of the drama, 
such as it is, but to the natural ga- 
thering of all idlers, and the natural 
provision of base and low trade for 
those idlers. Nor is this meant as any 
direct imputation on the proprietors 
of those theatres, for some of them 
are respectable persons, in their line; 
but merely as the natural result of 
planting a place of utter idleness in 
the midst of thé lowest order of the 
population of a great city. 

But the detail of the destruction of 
the great theatres is rather curious. 
The first blow has been the most extra- 
ordinary increase in the demands of all 
kinds of actors; an extravagance 
amounting to salaries which was 
never thought of in the most flourish- 


ing times of theatres, nor even before 
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the building of those minor theatres. 
In the very height of their popularity, 
the best comedians of the London 
stage, Munden, Faweett, Quick, Ed- 
win, Jack Johnstone, and their class, 
men of real ability and most remarka- 
ble public favouritism, had just L.14 
a-week. Lewis, one of the most de- 
lightful of actors, had, as actor and 
manager, but L.20 a-week. And so 
late as 1812, Mathews, a man of ge- 
nius, and one of the highest popular 
favourites, writes, in exultation of his 
proposed engagement at Covent Gar- 
den :—** Now, to my offer, which I 
think stupendous and magnificent, 
L.17 per week.’’ John Kemble’s 
great talents as actor and manager, 
and we shall “ never see his like 
again,” in this twofold capacity, were 
regarded as handsomely paid at L.36 
a-week. Miss O’Neill’s salary, after 
she had obtained a decided stage repu- 
tation in Ireland, was considered as 
high, and was L.15 a-week at Covent 
Garden ; and, after she had fully esta- 
blished it, never was more than L.25 
a-week. Cooke, one of the most ori- 
ginal of tragedians, and followed b 
all the town, until he ruined himse 
by his intemperance, had L.20 a-week. 
Mrs Jordan, the very soul of comedy, 
in the height of her attraction, had 
L.31, 10s. a-week. Dowton had 
L,12, and never more than L.20 a- 
week. Miss Stephens, the most 
captivating and most popular of Eng- 
lish singers, had L.20 a-week. It is 
to be remembered that nearly all 
those actors were first-rate, a matter 
which it would be rather difficult to 
predicate of their successors ; yet their 
demands seem to have risen in the 
most ridiculous disproportion, and the 
salary which twenty years ago was 
looked on as munificent forthe week, is 
now almost regarded as beneath the 
pretensions of any tolerable actor for 
the day! For instance:—In 1822 
Macready had L.20 a-week ; in 1832 
he obtained L.20; and in 1839 he had 
L.25 a-night. In 1832 Power had 
L.20 a-week; in 1840 he bas L.120 
for the same period! In 1822 Farren 
had L.16 a-week ; in 1840 he receives 
L.40 a-week. In 1822 Liston had 
_L.17 a-week ; he then sprung up to 
L.50 and L.60 a-week ; and, finally, 
had L.20 a night. Miss Ellen Tree, 
certainly a pretty and popular actress, 
was engaged by the Drury Lane ma- 
nager, when lessee of both theatres, 
to play at both for L.15 a-week. She 
NO. CCXCYIM. VOL. XLVI. 
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then went to America, returned after 
two seasons, and even after this rusti- 
cation, she comes, demands, and ac~ 
tually obtains L.25 a-night! 

If this be the law of theatres, the 
— is a most capital one. We 

now nothing equal to it for easy 
emolument. Why should any afian 
toil at the bar, break his heart over, 
verse or prose, or fill his brains with 
Greek and Latin, or wear ont his 
fingers with piano-keys or fiddle« 
strings, or dim his eyes with portrait 
painting, when the simple process 
of covering his face in the white- 
lead and rouge, and his person in 
tawdriness and tinsel, will furnish his 
outer man with all equipments for 
fortune? As for the labour of the 
brain, a few of the popular plays, got 
by heart, would supply him with all 
the material. He need never have 
an original thought in his life; he 
need never utter a syllable of his own, 
Shakspeare and Sheridan have got 
over all that difficulty for him; a 
tongue, two legs, and two arms accom. 
the professional requisites, and 
e has forthwith only to make his 
investment at the rate of L.120 a- 
week. And all this, too, without 
reckoning their scamperings into the 
country in all directions, benefits, and 
a crowd of little contributory affairs, 
which ought to make estates, with a 
rapidity astonishing to a loan con- 
tractor. 

Not that in all this exorbitancy we 
much blame the actors. Every man has 
a right to set upon his faculties what 
price he may think proper. Though 
we admit that where actors must see 
a theatre running headlong into bank. 
ruptcy, and must know that some hun- 
dreds of unhappy work people and 
their families are devoted to ruin in 
consequence, it might not be very un- 
suitable to feeling or justice that they 
should show some moderation in their 
demands. But theirs is the way of 
the world, and the world will have its 
way ; the generation will ask all that 
they can force, and force all that they 
can get. But why does the system 
go on for a moment? 

No ; the reason lies in the working 
of the Whig system. By the nonsense 
and knavery of the “ free trade” ery, 
there have been established a crowd 
of theatrical hovels, to which the actor 
takes wing upon the first refusal of 
his most exorbitant demand. The 
manager of onc of the great theatres 

Q 
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must have a certain number of toler- 
able players to fill up his most ordinary 
formances ; and he must pay them 
all, and keep them all, or else shut up 
his theatre. A formidable affair to 
one, who thus not merely forfeits the 
chances of the season, but leaves him- 
self liable to an enormous rent without 
a shilling of return. In the old con- 
dition of things, the mediocre actor, 
though he had his choice of two thea- 
tres, (and certainly no complaint could 
be made of salaries amounting, for 
such men, to fourteen and twenty 
pounds a-week,) he had but two, and 
this brought him to reason. But he 
now marches off to the minor theatre, 
which, having but one actor of any 
name, can pay him a large salary 
for a week or a month; and in the 
mean time the manager of Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane must find a 
substitute, which may not be easy in 
the emergency, or must stop the per- 
formance, often at a ruinous waste, 
or must pay the demand, exorbitant 
and ridiculous as it is. We should 
not so much object even to this, if it 
were in the course of fair dealing; 
if some new style of attracting the 
publie had been suddenly discovered, 
and managers and theatres were amass- 
ing unexpected fortunes ; even if the 
talents of the individual actors had ex- 
hibited some singular development, 
and men of mediocrity had started 
into men of genius. But we all know 
that managers are now only a remove 
- from madmen in being managers at all 
—that theatrical property is scarcely 
worth the parchments that transfer it 
—that the public income of theatres is 
a cipher, and that even the public taste 
for the theatres has been alienated and 
repelled by successive disgusts, until 
men of taste never think of it, and the 
higher ranks never reckon it among 
their customary amusements. Yet 
there comes an actor who, in the best 
daysof his figure and faculties, played, 
and was rejoiced to play, for L.14 
a-week, and says—* Unless you give 
me L.20 a-night I shall leave your 
theatre.” 

** Are you a better actor now than 
you were ten years ago?” says the 
manager. 

* No—but unless you give me L.20 
a-night I shall leave your theatre.” 

** Are you even a more popular ac. 
tor than you were ten years ago?” says 
the manager.” 
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« No—but unless you wish to shut 
up your theatre, I must have my de. 
mand.” 

‘* But the theatre cannot afford to 
pay it. It is extravagant, senseless, 
and insolent. If we go on at that 
rate we must be ruined,” says the mas 
nager. 

** Do as you like. I must have my 
L.50, my L.60, my L.120 a-week, or 
I go to the minor theatres, and leave 
you to make the best of your condi- 
tion. Good morning to you.” 

We might disregard absurdities of 
this order, if they terminated only in 
the squabbles of managers and actors ; 
but they are fatal to the much higherin. 
terest of thedrama. The exorbitant sa- 
laries of the actors, thus sanctioned by 
the silly system of the day, turn the 
managers into beggars, and effectually 
and totally deprive them of all pas. 
sion of encouraging true theatrical 
literature. The manager, stripped of 
every shilling by the demands of his 
company, must, of course, carry on his 
stage with the least literary expendi- 
ture that he can. He thus is driven to 
the trash of translations—pitiful bor- 
rowings from the German—or the still 
worse expedients of those deplorable 
and disgusting lives of thieves and 
harlots, which the growing vulgarity 
and vice of the abused press vomits 
out, as “reading for the people.” 
Sheridan Knowles, and one or two 
others, have made some efforts; but 
what are one or two dramatists to 
sustain a national stage? When old 
Harris was manager of Covent Gar« 
den, he made it a rule to have at least 
four new comedies every year, Select- 
ing his writers among men well known 
to be capable of seizing on the publie 
taste, he made arrangements with 
them adeqtate to their labour, and 
even to the common risk of things so 
dependent on popular caprice. The 
actors then had salaries suited to their 


merits ; and the manager was thus 
enabled to appropriate sums to author- 
ship, which none of his successors 
eould offer, or éver hope to pay. 
George Colman received for his co- 
medy of Jobh Bull, L.1000. Mor. 
ton received for his comedy of “ Town 


and Country,” L.1000. Mrs Inchs 
bald received L.800 for * Wives a8 
They Were.” Reynolds received 
for two works, ** The Blind Bargain,” 
and ** Out of Place,” in the same 
season, L,1000, 
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All this is at an end, and must be, 
when an actor or actress who merely 
fills a character which must be filled 
by somebody, and who does not bring 
a shilling to the house by his personal 
presence, insists on fifteen or twenty 
pounds a-night, aud must be paid it too, 
from the dearth of performers fitted 
for the great theatres—a dearth arising 
from their being scattered among the 


_ petty ones; yet every one knows 


that it is the drama which makes the 
stage—that one clever comedy would 
bring more popularity to the house 
than all the attractions of any one, or 
of all the actors now on the boards. 
A new * School for Scandal” would 
be worth, in mere pecuniary returns, 
all the talents of those £120 a-week 
people. Or, if such a work is not to 


be expected again, one of half its 
merits would be a phenomenon well 


worth all the zeal of managers to dis- 
eover, and all the means of theatres to 
pay. <A great tragedy would be in- 
valuable—it might turn the whole 
theatrical tide, at once renew the pub- 
lic taste for the drama, kindle again 
the national pride in this most power- 
ful and fertile province of literature ; 
and, while it filled the sinking treasury 
of the house, change the broken cha- 
racter with the failing fortunes of the 
stage. But how is this to be done, 
when the manager is only the first 
pauper of his list, and the receipts of 
his performances are carried off in the 
pockets of the performers? We must 
acknowledge that, until we saw Mr 
Bunn’s book, we had no idea of the 
enormity of those salaries. There are 
other evils, too, less to be named, but 
not less prominent, arising from the 
managerial difficulty of meeting those 
demands. The population of the 
lobbies and upper boxes, not merely 
humiliates the character of the house, 
but repels a large portion of the pub- 
lic from all approach to the theatre. 
Yet this deplorable source of income 
is suffered to exist, from the mere 
pressure of difficulties which crush the 
manager to the dust, and which he 
thinks (however unfitly) a justifica- 
tion for his meeting the emergency in 
any way that hecan. Ofsources like 
these we cannot approve under any 
circumstances, and we even see in them 
an additional cause of the misfortunes 
which are now breaking down the 


theatres; but they are the evident 
‘result of a system which was vaunted as 
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a new proof of the progress of the 
age ; a system which, whether on the 
great scale or the little — whether 
dabbling in polities or plays—whether 
exerting its craft in perplexing the 
concerns of nations or the treasury 
of theatres—in bringing empires to 
decay or managers to the Queen's 
Bench, — is, in all, equally wrong- 
headed and unprincipled, clamorous 
and shalldw, ridiculous and ruinous, 
Mr Bunn’s experience of the life of 
a manager lets us into some aspects 
of human nature, which are as new as 
they are amusing. The world knows 
but little of actors, except as Richards 
and Charles Surfaces. Perhaps the 
more comic view would often be the 
actor behind the curtain. 
‘* What is the conceit of an actor to 
the conceit of an author?” says he, 
‘A wart to Ossa.” An authoris vain 
but upon one point ; an actor is vain 
upon all. You can scarcely persuade 
the most crooked varlet that ever pre- 
sented himself at the stage door for 
examination, that he is not the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form ; or 
many a hound, who literally yelps out 
his notes, that he is not a second Ru- 
bini. You can impress on the minds 
of very few who have once crossed 
the stage, that the British nation, to a 
man, is not thinking of them morning, 
noon, and night. If any one mana- 
ger had the intellect of all his col- 
leagues together, there would be no 
competing with such people as these. 
The manager’s dilemmas, in point of 
authorship, are at once trying and tri- 
vial. There is a vast quantity of 
dramatic scribbling going on among 
classes of mankind, whose habits 
would seem totally at variance with 
the pursuit, and whose faculties are 
quite as much at variance. Dramas 
ow in upon the unlucky Aristarchus 
as thick as motes in sunshine, and as 
useless. ** Of some hundreds of pieces 
sent in,” says Mr Bunn, “ sent in an- 
onymously, while I was manager, but 
one was deemed fit for representation ; 
and among those may be mentioned 
another, as an example, a tragedy of 
nearly six hundred pages, written by 
an author totally unknown. It was 
sent to me by one particular friend of 
mine, and strongly recommended by 
three others. The first was a moon~ 
light scene, and in the opening soli- 
loquy thereof, the hero, gazing on the 
unclouded glory of Diana, ‘aeeused 
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her, despite her beauty and character, 
of intriguing (with whom, can the 
reader imagine?) with the man in the 
moon! I mention this little circum- 
stance, merely to designate the difficult 
position of a manager in only one 
department of his vocation ; for owing 
to my rejection of this pyramid, one 
of the friends in question has never 
spoken to me since.” 

Theatres must be anxiotis things. 
The season of 1832, at Drury Lane, 
saw Kean and Macready engaged to 
play together ; Mademoiselle Duver- 
nay, a charming dancer and handsome 
girl, at the head of a complete corps 
de ballet, imported from France; and 
Malibran, (unquestionably a theatrical 
genius,) appearing in her favourite 
character of La Somnambula. Ame- 
rica, too, furnished all that she could 
in a comedian, Mr Hackett. Yet this 
season, moute as the theatre was, closed 
with a Joss. What then could bring 
a gain? 

But of Hackett’s engagement one or 
two anecdotes. Hackett, with no very 
evident display of judgment, intending 
to play in Colman’s comedy of Who 
wants a Guinea, substituted a charac- 
ter which he called Solomon Swap, 
for the original Solomon Gundy—a 
change which gave general dissatis« 
faction. Among other malecontents, 
Dowton sent the following opinion :— 

‘My dear Bunn,—D—— all Yan- 
kee editions of Who wants a Guinea. 
Mr Hackett seems a civil man to me, 
and I wish to oblige him, if I can. So 
I am studying three lengths of his 
alterations. He is the only actor, by- 
the-by, that designedly cuts out ail 
his jokes—perhaps it is the American 
fashion. Now, after this nonsense, 
giveme an order for to-night.— Yours, 
W. D.” 


But this weighty affair, laughably 
enough, came under another, and a 
more indignant eye—Colman’s, the 
author himself, their examiner of 


plays. Bunn enclosed Hackett’s inx 
terpolations to him for his license. 
The angry wit and author in one, 
answered him with official and lofty 
scorn :—  Sir,—In respect to the 
alterations made by Mr Hackett —a 
most appropriate name on the present 
occasion—were the established play 
of any living dramatist, except myself, 
so mutilated, I should express to the 
Lord Chamberlain the grossness and 
unfairness of the manager who ens 
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couraged such a proceeding ; but, as 
the character of Solomon Gundy was 
originally a part of my own writing, 
I shall request his Grace to license 
‘the rubbish’ as you call it, which you 
have sent to me.— Your obedient sers 
vant, G. CoLman.” 

In 1833 the theatrical world -sus- 
tained a loss which nothing within its 
round, then or since, could repair. 
Kean, exhausted by a long course of 
intemperance, and probably not much 
less wasted by remorse for his own in- 
corrigible imprudence, died, almost on 
the stage. His last proceedings were 
characteristic of his weak and wayward 
career. He was under an engagement 
to play at Drury Lane, when, in the 
midst of it, he sent to ask the lessee, 
Captain Polhill, for a loan of L.500, 
which was to be worked out by subse- 
quent performances. But his health 
was so broken, and his habits were 
so singular, that the captain did not 
altogether approve of this kind of secu- 
rity. Within two days after, Kean’s 
name was announced “ to appear at 
Covent Garden!” while a note was 
actually in the manager’s hands, from 
his physician, stating the utter im- 
possibility of his appearing at all, from 
a violent attack of gout. The opinion 
of counsel was taken by the aggrieved 
manager, as to obtaining an injunction . 
to prohibit this breach of engagement, 
but legal proceedings were finally de- 
clined ; and, in the mean time, unfor- 
tunate Kean, making an effort to come 
forward in Othello, dropped down in 
the second act, and was conveyed to 
the bed from which, we believe, he 
never rose. 

Kean was an extraordinary actor, 
and an extraordinary man. Without 
any advantages of education, and, per- 
haps, with all the disadvantages that 
could beset a birth and youth of po- 
verty and desertion—for he seems 
never to have known who his father 
was, and even his mother’s identity was 
doubtful—he yet struggled through 
difficulties that might have destroy- 
ed a mind of less energy, until he 
struggled into triumphant . success. 
Embarked in the most desperate of all 
professions for the unknown, and toil- 
ing for years in the lowest and most 
unknown grade of that profession; he 
yet evidently felt something of that 
consciousness, from the beginning, 
which has been so often discoverable in 
the lives of men destined to be remem 
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bered. With no recommendation of 
person—a low and meagre figure, a 
Jewish physiognomy, and a stifled and 
husky voice—he seemed to be excluded 
by Nature from all chance of person- 
ating tragedy ; the grim expression of 
his countenance, and the sullen sound 
of his voice, prohibited comedy ; yet, 
at his first step on the London stage, 
he was acknowleged to be the founder 
of a new school—to give new meaning 
tosome of the highest characters of 
Shakspeare: to refresh the feelings, and 
change the worship of those who had 
for a quarter of a century bowed down 
to the supremacy of the Kembles ; and, 
finally, to poura new and most welcome 
flood of wealth into the long-exhausted 
treasury of the theatre. This wonder 
was worked by the true operator of all 
earthly wonders—energy. The Kem- 
ble school was majestic and magnifi- 
cent. Kean was his school alone, for 
it had neither founder nor follower but 
himself ; and its spirit was vividness, 
poignancy, andintensity. If Kemble 


could have added ardour to his majesty, 
he would have been perfect. If Kean 
could have added dignity to his deci- 
sion, he, too, would have been perfect. 
But the style of Kemble was fitter for 


the triumphs of the Greek theatre—the 
style of Kean was formed to carry all 
_ before it on the English stage. Inten- 
sity is every thing with the English 
mind. Its simple habits love reality ; 
the strength of its feelings makes it 
turn away from splendid artifice ; the 
clearness of its understanding marks 
where the motive is, and the conduct 
that ought to follow it, and gives its 
heart cordially to nothing but the 
truth. But we now speak rather of 
Kean’s style, than of Kean. He was 
often a most imperfect representative 
of that style. Feeble health, vulgar 
caprice, or determined indolence, often 
impaired his conception. He was 
even a singularly unequal actor. 
Powerful in one scene, worthless in 
the next; but suddenly starting into 
the full development of his genius, 
and with eyes of fire, and tones of 
passion, exercising full mastery over 
the soul. 

Even diplomacy has its share in 
perplexing theatres. The manager 
had translated M. Scribe’s Bertrand 
and Raton, which he calls an admira- 
ble play—an opinion in which we by 
no means coincide, sofar as M. Scribe 
isconcerned. The play passed through 
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the formidable hands of the examiner 
unscathed; but, it having been at 
length slowly discovered by the vice- 
chamberlain (Paris being then some 
thousands of miles off) that the prin- 
cipal character, ** Bertrand,” was writ- 
ten at Talleyrand, and Talleyrand 
being at that moment ambassador in 
London, the license was refused; we 
resume, through fear of a French 
invasion. It might have been deemed 
rather strange, that the play which 
could not affect Talleyrand in Paris, 
should sting him to mortal rage in 
London; or that, while the original 
was harmless, the translation should 
be enough to inflame two nations into 
war. But so it was: the feelings of 
the ambassador were to be guarded 
against the wit of his countryman for 
the safety of the British empire, and 
the play was forbidden. The manager, 
however, having the double interest 
of translator and manager, fought out 
the affair; and after an exchange of 
bullets, in which, happily, no injury 
was done on either side, the seconds 
having declared the honour of both 
parties to be perfectly unstained, the 
principals made their bow toeach other, 
and the matter was amicably arranged. 
It was finally agreed that the dress of 
Farren, in Count Bertrand, was to be . 
submitted to the Vice- Chamberlain; 
who, on conferring with the Foreign 
Office, and ascertaining that there 
was nothing directly hostile in the 
cut of the coat and breeches, and that 
the wig was not shaped like a mani- 
festo, and dressed with gunpowder, 
was to issue his license accordingly, 
A drawing of the coat and breeches, 
or the vestures themselves, in due 
season appeared before the proper 
authorities, and the permission was 
given. But Lord Chamberlains— 
clever fellows as they always are—are 
not always a match for actors. On 
the night of the play, Lords Grey 
and Palmerston, the heads of. the 
Ministry and the Foreign Office; with 
probably all the tails that could 
squeeze themselves into the boxes, 
came from Downing Street, expressly 
to be present at the affair. It was 
quite a ministerial crisis. The horror 
of the noble lords, and the tenfold 
horror of all their subalterns, may be 
conceived, when Farren came forward 
—Talleyrand to the life. The fact 
was, that the subtilty of the actor had 
outwitted the simplicity of the Cabinet. 
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He had distanced the whole diplo- 
matic field by a wig, His wig had 
come from Paris; the fac-simile of 
the favourite peruke of the Ambas- 
sador. It was the famous wig in 
which Talleyrand had sworn thirteen 
successive oaths of allegiance to as 
many successive shapes of French 
government. What might have hap- 
pened to the daring comedian, the 
protesting manager, the alarmed cabi- 
net, nay, to the trembling empire it- 
self, if Talleyrand had frowned, is 
now beyond calculation ; but, to the 
astonishment of ministers, the first 
man whom they saw in the opposite 
box was the old diplomate himself, 
laughing heartily at the entrée of 
Farren. The costume, the wig, the 
man, were there perfect—all but the 
wisdom and the wit. Lords Grey 
and Palmerston felt their alarms sub- 
side as the performance went on ; and 
before the fall of the curtain, the re- 
pose of Europe was secured—at least 
till the arrival of a new ambassador. 
Managers hear odd things of mo- 
narchs as well as of ministers. One 
evening of the King’s (William the 
Fourth) coming to the theatre, as 
Liston and the manager were -con- 


versing in the ante-room of the royal 
box with a nobleman of the household, 
one of the pages passing by, and not 
observing his Lordship, slapped the 
comedian on the back, ejaculating, 
*‘D'ye think you'll make him laugh 


to-night? He was devilish stupid at 
dinner!” I cannot now determine 
which created the greater roar, the 
face of the lackey on perceiving the 
noble lord before whom he had so 
committed himself, or the face of 
Liston. “If the reader,” Mr Bunn 
slyly remarks, ‘never saw the face of 
a dignified performer, when reminded 
that he was nothing more than a per- 
former, be has a treat to come.” 

He gives another little example, in- 
finitely expressive.of what he calls a 
dignified performer. “ The King had 
ordered the play of ‘ The School for 
Scandal’ at our house, and some other 
performances, of which the farce of 
*‘ Turning the Tables’ was the last, 
at Drury Lane. Of course all the 
leading performers were called on. 

** At Covent Garden all complied, with 
one exception; this exception was Mr 
Macready, whom no argument or request 
eould prevail upon to appear in ‘ Joseph 

. Surface,’ though he had so often perform- 


ed the character before. A journal of the 
following morning thustouched on the sube 
ject:-——* We cannot avoid mentioning a 
point which was the general subject of 
conversation yesterday evening—that Bra. 
ham had volunteered his gratuitous ser. 
vices, and Macready declined to play ‘Jo. 
seph Surface’ before his sovereign. This 
is what we call ‘sovereigncontempt.’ But 
the onus falls on the mimic, and not on 
the monarch. What sad nonsense this is! 
With all the respect that we can possibly 
have for the art and artist, it is a fact 
requiring no comment, that as they both 
depend onthe breath of the King, his 
very breath should summon them into ac. 
tion.’ 

‘* The arrangements of the plays being 
made by the vice-chamberlain, the mana- 
ger had no power to alter them; and this 
was the letter which he received from the 
comedian, 

* * Dear Sir—I perceive by the adver. 
tisements that ‘* Turning the Tables” is to 
be performed as the last piece on Tuesday 
next. This, I trust, will not be persisted 
in, otherwise I must decline the honour of 
appearing before his Majesty so Ja/e in the 
evening.— Yours, 


* J. Liston.’ ” 


All this is certainly ultra-comic. 
** Now, pray,” says Mr Bunn, “ who 
is the king in all this business? Mr 
Liston had L.20 for playing in Turn- 
ing the Tables,” commanded by his 
Majesty to be the last entertainment 
of the evening. It is not too late in 
the evgning for the King of England 
to sit in the theatre, but it is too late 
for one of his Majesty’s servants to 
appear on the stage! Surely this is 
earrying ont the Wolseyan doctrine of 
‘ Ego et rex meus’ a little too far. 
The actual meaning of it is—don’t 
you think that, on coming on the stage 
at half-past eleven at night, his Ma- 
jesty, who has been so heartily laugh- 
ing at the other pieces, will not have 
a titter left for me? Talk for a thou- 
sand years, and the latent meaning 
“ be found to be this, and nothing 
else.” 

Whatever was the meaning, his Ma- 
jesty would have lost some honest 
laughing by Liston’s non-appearance. 
He is the best quiet comedian that we 
remember. This style, we admit, is 
not regarded as his forte by the world, 
nor perhaps altogether by himself; 
for nothing moves the populace but 
buffooneries, and the actor must have 


. peculiar strength of mind who does 


not barter his judgment for huzzas. 
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But a hundred others can equal Lis- 
ton in setting the rabble in a roar. 
His exclusive province is calm drol- 
lery; the laugh which he excites 
without exhibiting, and the easy pun- 
gency in which the sarcasm is shot, ap- 
parently without taking aim atany one, 
He now comes forward but seldom, 
and we regret the loss of a genuine 
comedian, in the impoverished state of 
stage ability. But if he can get £60 
a-week for walking through French 
vaudevilles, stript of their lightness, 
the only thing good about them; and 
incapable of common sense, the only 
thing that their translators could give 
them; we feel but little surprise that 
he should be more alive to salary than 
fame. And in this, he plays a part 


set before him by many a man in amuch 
higher station. 
All authorship has its perils; but 


what must stage authorship be, which 
has successively to run the knout une 
der the hands of the manager, the 
examiner, and the actor; with the 
public, only waiting its exhibition, to 
sweep it into oblivion! To take the 
case of the actor— Mr Bunn, and Ken- 
ney the well-known and clever dra- 
matist, had prepared a farce called 
“ A Good-Looking Fellow,” in which 
a part was written for Liston. The 
comedian returned the MS., with 
the following very decided note :— 
“ Dear sir, I have read the piece very 
attentively, and regret that I cannot 
concur with Messrs Harris, Reynolds, 
Kenney, and yourself, as to its merits. 
My opinion is, that it would be inevi- 
tably d——<d in less than a quarter 
of an hour; and as I really lack the 
courage to risk being pelted off the 
stage, I must beg to decline the ac- 
quaintance of Mr Narcissus Briggs. — 
Yours, J. Liston.” 

This was decided, but not decisive ; 
for the manager, being also the au- 
thor, and having a parental feeling for 
his babe, transferred Mr Narcissus 
into the hands of Harley. The farce 
was received with great laughter, and 
was played twenty-six nights, though 
at the latest period of the season. 
“Very facetious, but not very pro- 
phetic,” fairly enough observes Mr 
Bunn. 

The next “ grande enterprise’ of 
this very enterprising manager, was 
the engagement of Malibran. This 
singer and actress had acquired sudden 
reputation on the foreign stage, and 
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she was justly regarded as possessing 
attractions for the London audience, 
But it is surprising how quickly and 
how completely those young creatures, 
fair, or brown, learn the art of mak- 
ing a bargain. Malibran demanded 
no less than £125 a night for nineteen 
nights; and what is not less surprising, 
obtained her demand, amounting to 
£2375 for six weeks’ singing and 
playing ! being £375 for three night's 
performance in the week; and that 
too, paid every Monday morning, 
and in advance. But even this was 
not all: an arrangement, by which she 
was to appear on seven extra nights 
at Covent Garden, (both theatres 


‘being now under one management, ) 


produced £1088 more, making a total 
of £3463 for twenty-six nights, or 
about two months’ performances! A 
year, at this rate, would have pro- 
duced to her upwards of £20,000, 
A pretty sum for singing! And 
though the theatre did not give her 
this, it is not improbable, that be- 
tween benefits, private concerts, coun- 
try engagements, and douceurs, she 
earried off little less than that sum 
within the time. We know the folly 
of expecting the opulentto think of 
any thing in the expenditure of their 
money but their own amusement ; yet 
this prodigality might make a rational 
mind reflect a little, whether British 
wealth was given to pamper every 
craving foreign profligate who can 
sing and play in any thing so foolish 
as a foreign opera. The exertion is 
so worthless—the recompense so be 
yond all bounds! Here was a little 
creature, who, though certainly clever, 
was but a singer after all, and even 
there, by no means first-rate; yet 
this woman is suffered to lay for 
grasp on a sum four times that of the 
ineome of one of the judges of the 
land—of a commander-in-chief—of a 
minister of state—of the average in- 
come of the bishops—ten times that 
of the average profits of the bar, and 
enough to have pensioned a whole 
province of the clergy. Mr Bunn is 
evidently a Fanatico per la Malibran! 
et, struck as he may have been by 

er general performances, his narrative 
of her conduct leaves an impression 
wholly unamiable onthemind. With 
all her appearance of enthusiasm and 
simplicity, she seems to have been 
one of the most craving of possible 
beings, always writing letters of af- 
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fected feeling, but real avarice ; and 
while sitting under an influx of wealth, 
that must have astonished her at the 
absurdity and lavishness of the coun- 
try—soliciting, striving, and grasping 
with the covetousness of a real miser. 
While thousands were thus pouring 
in upon her, she writes to the manager 
as if she was not worth a shilling on 
earth ; and accustomed as she had 
been to little better than beggary in 
her own impoverished country, and 
in the tours of that wandering and 
unprosperous personage, her father 
Garcia the singer, she swallowed 
money with more than Israelitish 
avidity. Her death, four years since, 
(1836,) excited a public sensation 
from its melancholy circumstances, 
and from the public outery at De 
Beriot, the violin player, whom she 
called her husband, though M. Mali- 
bran was living. What has become 
of her wealth we know not, unless 
it is in De Beriot’s hands. She never 
enjoyed it herself. She had no time 
to enjoy it; and thus, after a brief 
career of excessive toil and excessive 
grasping, the whole fruit of her 
miserably anxious life and exhausting 
labours may have gone only to fatten 
a Dutch fiddler. So much for money- 
making. 

We have a similar instance in the 
salary of Taglioni. A woman whose 
sole merit is thatshe dances well—of all 
merits the least meritorious—is actually 
Séted throughout Europe—received at 
the tables of emperors and empresses 
—huzzaed by courts—presented with 
a purse of diamonds by one super- 
opulent fool—and with a chariot with 
solid silver spokes to its wheels by 
another ; demanding for a few nights 
of pirouetting and bounding at the 
Italian opera—a sum which would 
feed the peasantry of a province for a 
month; and amassing money which 
might raise the drooping sculpture, 
painting, music, and literature of an 
empire. 

What was the engagement which 
Taglioni had the modesty to demand 
in the theatre of Drury-Lane? Onehun- 
dred pounds a-night for herself, three 
nights a-week, and L.600 to be paid 
for the services of her father as ballet- 
master; L.900toher brother and sister 
to dance with her, with two benefits 
for herself, guaranteed to her at 
L.1000, and half a benefit to her bro= 
ther, guaranteed at L.200— in all 
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L.6000! All this is monstrous; it 
actually disgusts the mind to think of 
such sums being lavished on a parcel 
of jumpers—even the effrontery of the 
demand is offensive. Here a knot of 
the meanest of mankind—the very dross 
of Parisian life—actually think their 
caperings worthy of being paid at a 
rate which the liberality of nations has 
scarcely ever offered to their greatest 
benefactors. The noblest poet, the 
most profound philosopher, the great. 
est mechanical inventor, the most gal- 
lant soldier, all would be regarded as 
exorbitantly overpaid by half the sum 
which those vulgar aud frivolous con- 
tributors to the cupidity of the Italian 
opera think themselves entitled to 
demand, and by the prodigal folly of 
fashion actually obtain. The remedy 
for this gross offence does not lie with 
managers. It must come from the 
nobility and from the sovereign. So 
long as their patronage is thus wasted 
on the foreign stage, so long will these 
* dancing families” come over here to — 
gather all that they can. Of course, 
it would be ridiculous to suppose that 
all this was filial piety on the part of 
the Terpsichore herself. The family 
of the danseuse were her shadow, the 
L.6000 was virtually the payment for 
the saltatory exploits of one exhibi- 
tor. The only remedy for this im- 
putation on the national understanding, 
is to cultivate the national drama; and 
this is to be done, only by enabling 
the managers of the great theatres to 
pay for it; and this is to be done only 
by retracing those steps which a vul- 
gar and shortsighted liberality, as it 
is called, took to the ruin of every 
thing respectable in the shape of thea- 
trical property. There must be dra- 
matic ability in England; for there 
never was a real demand for ability of 
any kind which was not answered. If 
Shakspeare and Sheridan are at an 
unapproachable height—and even this 
too may be only a conjecture ; the ge- 
nius of Otway and Southerne, Young; 
and Rowe, or of Morton, Reynolds, 
and Colman, is not of so colossal an 
order as to make every thing else 
dwindle under its shade. And yet 


those writers contrived to fill up the 
theatrical vacancies of their day re- 
markably to the public gratification, 
made the drama highly popular; and 
while those cheerers of the last cen- 
tury followed the improving manners 
of the age, and cleared the stage of 
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the offences of the days of Charles II., 
they left behind them the only dramas 
which the public can still endure. If 
we are to have a national theatre, we 
must try the old tactique; extinguish 
the minor theatres, which have so to- 
tally failed as schools of the drama ; 
and thus, bringing the demands of 
actors within rational bounds, bring 
back original talent to the authorship 
of the stage. 

As we have mentioned Malibran’s 
marriage with De Beriot, we give, for 
the benefit of a!l friends of police-office 
marriages in England, the form of 
managing these matters among the 
enlightened of other nations calling 
themselves Christians. 

‘* Hereby is declared null and of no 
effect the marriage contracted on the 23d 
of March 1826, at New York, between 
Marie Felicite Garcia, born in Paris 24th 
of March 1808, and Francis Eugene Louis 
Malibran, born at Paris 15th November 
1778, before Charles Louis d’Espenville, 
consul of France at New York. In con- 
sequence, the woman Garcia will have this 
judgment registered,” &c. 

This is a summary way of doing 


things, and we have no doubt must be* 


regarded by the “ illumined” as a 


very satisfactory style of getting rid 
of the trammels of matrimony ; it 
accounts also for the fact, that many a 
foreign fair has half a dozen husbands 
living at a time. 
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The reader is probably acquainted 
with the works of Mr Colley Grattan, 
author of the “ Highways and Bye- 
ways,” and other clever and amusing 
performances ; but he would be de- 
frauded of some of his fame were his 
good-humour unchronicled. We know 
no stronger instance in point than the 
following :—‘‘ During a residence at 
Boulogne, he had rendered himself so 
very agreeable to his Jandlady and her 
family, that, on his being about to 
take his leave, she expressed great 
regret, saying, that she had at first 
taken a prejudice against him, but — 
such had been the urbanity of his 
manners, that she had even got over 
his nose, (a feature of whose beauty 
it would be difficult to boast.) * That 
is impossible, my good lady,’ said he, 
‘ for my nose has no bridge to it.’” 
This was certainly pushing French 
observation of mankind rather far, but 
the good-humour of the answer went 
farther. 

We must now leave the topic of 
theatres and managers. Their detail, 
in these volumes, is that of a vexed 
man, but of an ingenious and an in- 
telligent one. His book, on the whole, 
is very amusing, and we suppose that 
it will be in the hands of every one 
who. talks, thinks, or cares about 
theatres. 





THE HISTORY OF THE CELTIC LANGUAGE.* 


Ws have long entertained a grow- 
ing opinion that a knowledge of the 
Celtic languages is essential to the 
study of European philology, and that 
the ignorance under which we indivi- 
dually labour in this respect, is no less 
disgraceful than detrimental. In that 
belief, we have been irreversibly con- 
firmed by a perusal of the interesting 
work which supplies the. title and the 
subject of this article. It proceeds 
from the pen of Mr Lachlan M‘Lean, 


the well-known author of the “ Histo- 
rical Account of Iona,” and of other 
productions devoted to the noble pur- 
pose of exalting his native ‘* nook of 
earth” toa proud pre-eminence over 
the rest of the universe. The work 
is dedicated, apparently by permission, 
to Sir Robert Peel, and affords evi- 
dence, at least equally demonstrative 


‘of the good-natured courtesy of that 


eminent statesman, as of his high 
appreciation of Celtic antiquities. 





*¢¢ The History of the Celtic Language ; wherein it is shown to be based upon natural 
principles, and, elementarily considered, contemporaneous with the infancy of the hu- 
man family: likewise showing its importance in order to the proper understanding of 
the Classics, including the Sacred Text, the Hieroglyphics, the Cabala, ete. ete. By . 
L. Maclean, F.O.S., author of ‘ Historical Account of Iona,’ * Sketches of St Kilda,’ 


&e. &e. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., &c. 
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We submit this notice of Mr 
M‘Lean’s book, with no idea that we 
are entitled to review it ; but intend- 
‘ing in an humble and teachable spirit 
to point out some of its most striking 
passages, and to communicate to our 
readers some of the instruction or 
amusement which it has afforded to 
ourselves. So great, indeed, is our 
impatience to proclaim its merits to 
the world, that we have not even 
waited to acquire a thorough under- 
standing of its principles, which we 
fear could only have been accomplish- 
ed after a much longer delay than the 
rules of Maga would readily permit. 
Mr M<‘Lean himself seems aware, that, 
like other great acquisitions, his theory 
is not to be mastered without a due de- 
gree of labour. “If any person,” he 
says, “ take up the History of the Cel- 
tic Language, as about to be submit- 
ted, and expect to get through it as 
through a song, for that person the 
author has not written: Intelligibilia 
non intellectumadjero.” 'Thisisstrong- 
ly put, but we shall see how it is borne 
out in the sequel. We only entreat 


our readers to do as we ourselves have 
done; and if they meet with any thing 
obscure in our extracts, to believe that 


the defect is rather in their own intel- 
ligence than in our author’s intelligi- 
bility. For our parts, we shall be con- 
tent for the most part to let Mr M‘Lean 
speak for himself, and shall only make 
such connecting explanations or sup- 
plementary comments as may best set 
off the excellencies of our “ great 
original.” 

The title-page of the work must 
have prepared our readers for things 
worthy of that high announcement ; 
and the preface does not diminish the 
excitement of so great expectations. 
Perhaps Mr M‘Lean has in this respect 
disregarded the Horatian rule, which 
inculcates a modesty of exordium. 
But we are not sure that the precepts 
of epic poetry can’safely be applied to 
historical compositions, or at least to 
histories of the Celtic language; and 
on the principle of a bird in the hand 
being worth two elsewhere, we feel 
comparatively indifferent as to the 
ulterior pages of a work where, in the 
very preface, we are put in immediate 
possession of eloquence and wisdom, 
of a character so unusual as is exhi- 
bited in the following passage : — 

** At the commencement of the present 
order of material things, the first sun indi- 


cated day by a faint but perceptible hers 
aldic emanation in the East, gradually 
waxing stronger and stronger, till now, 
behold! the king of day himself gilding 
the summit of the mountains with the 
splendour of his countenance, and now 
gradually mounting, and diffusing stronger 
light—stronger intelligence—till he arrives 
at the goal of noon. This appears to the 
author no inapt emblem of the commence. 
of the order of things in the moral world, 
If we would contemplate the human fas 
mily in its infant state, we must turn our 
backs upon this hemisphere, and travel 
to the East to see the dawn of intellect, 
and there listen to the efforts of infant 
humanity forming a language; we must 
learn the powers of their signs and sym- 
bols—a giant alphabet—and attend to the 
reduction of these rudiments to practice. 
In brief, we must contemplate man as 
naked.” 

We pass over the poetical beauty 
and close coherence of these observa- 
tions, to notice their peculiar propriety 
in reference to the subject under con- 
sideration. ‘If we would contem- 
plate the human family in its infant 
state,” “we must contemplate man as 
naked.” The truth of the proposition 
is less remarkable than its adapta- 
tion to the author’s purpose. If we 
must contemplate man as naked, how 
is this to be done ?. The usages of 


ordinary society are unfavourable to’ 


such contemplations ; and the natives 
of Australia can only be reached by 
* turning our backs upon this hemi- 
sphere,” not figuratively, but in ear- 
nest. But we are not, therefore, to 
despair. If we cannot contemplate 
man in a state of absolute nudity, we 
must be content to take him in the 
nearest approximation to it that cir- 
cumstances admit ; and, fortunately 
for philology, the costume of our 
Celtic countrymen enables us, with 
little trouble, and at less expense, to 
prosecute our discoveries in this direc- 
tion as far as the most enthusiastic 
enquirer would desire. By this 
means, we are exempted from the 
necessity of 2 priori speculations, 
where the opposite mode of argument 
is so fully illustrated and so con- 
stantly suggested by all that we see. 
Mr M‘Lean’s reasoning on this sub- 
ject is quite irresistible. The object 
to be attained, is an exposition of the 
original state of man, of which nudity 
was a fundamental feature. It is un- 
deniable that this element is more 
conspicuous in the country of the kilt 
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than among the wearers of. inexpres- 
sibles, and thus, as the Celts approach 
the nearest to Adam in dress, so it 
must be presumed they do also in 
dialect. 

The pretensions which Mr M‘Lean 
advances on behalf of his native tongue 
are of no mean order, He is clear 
that it is the primitive form of human 
speech, and treats with dignified con- 
tempt the conflicting claims to anti- 
quity preferred by various languages 
which have hitherto enjoyed an un- 
deserved veneration among man- 
kind. Mr M‘Lean says, 


“ With the Hebrew language, under 
that appellation, he has no quarrel, being 
comparatively modern; receiving its very 
name from .Heber, the great-grandson of 
Shem, who flourished somewhere about 
two thousand years after the creation of 
Adam, and, consequently, about two thous 
sand years after language had been ripen- 
ing and flourishing. Those who plead for 
it as being the primitive language, under 
that name, give the lie, innocently, per 
haps, to their own belief of the account of 
the confusion of the primitive tongue at 
Babel; seeing, it is plain, that if the pri- 
mordial language were then and there con. 
founded, it must have been then and there 
lost: and how could Heber, who flourished 
subsequently to that period, retain it ?” 


This is certainly convincing, and 
shows the folly of all those systems 
which either deny the antiquity of the 
Erse, coeval as it is with Nature and 
with nudity, or would postpone it to 
a mere mushroom like the Hebrew, 
which cannot trace back even its name 
beyond the great-grandson of Shem. 

But Mr M‘Lean has not yet done 
with this Heber, whose appellation, 
he tells us, “is amisnomer.” ‘* The 
original is (Hebrew) oinbr or ainbdr. 
Now oim or ain means, in Celtic, a 
river; and bar, or bhar, beyond. 
The name, therefore,’ he continues, 
“is equivalent to our Inver ; whence 
Inverich, Iberich, or Iberians, and 
Ebirich or Ebrideans,—all expressive 
of isolation, or beyond water. Here- 
in we are abundantly borne out by 
sacred writ itself. The identical word 
“\) oinbr, is the word rendered in 
Deut. iv. 49, * This side Jordan ;” 
and in Joshua, xiii. 27, “ The other 
side Jordan.” 

To those who, like our friend Tom- 
kins, have travelled the north circuit, 
it will occur in aid of these last illus- 
trations, that there is still a place on 
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the Cromarty Frith called Inver-Gor- 
don, which can be nothing else than 


4 purer and more primitive compound 


of the Hebrew vocables, to which Mr 
M‘Lean refers, viz. oinbr and Jordan. 

We are not sure that Mr M‘Lean 
is quite orthodox as to what he calls 
“‘ the affair at Babel.” In every view 
of it he is convinced that it had no 
effect upon the pure transmission of 
the Celtic. “ But allowing,” he says, 
‘a confusion’ of language, literally 
speaking, to have taken place, it re- 
fers only to such as were engaged in 
the tower. Noah was in life, and did 
he head the faithless crew? No; he 
attends to his vineyard, which he 
planted far eastfrom Shinar. There- 
fore, take either view of it, the first 
speech still remains unconfounded— 
the stream of language may be still 
traced without a break up to the 
fountain of paradise!” Can any 
of us hesitate after this to throw 
aside our Miltons, and to engage 
Dugald M*‘Tavish from the stand in 
Hanover Street, fer a morning hour, 
three times a-week, to acquire in all 
their purity the genuine accents and 
aspirations of Eden in its very hours 
of innocence? 

Mr M‘Lean seems all at home in 
the proceedings of Paradise, and the 
progress of Adam through his vocab- 
ulary. His second chapter, which 
treats of “ The Dawn of Human Ex- 
istence—Man contemplated as fresh 
from the hands of his Maker,” opens 
with this magnificent description. 


** We may now fancy the morning of 
man’s creation — the sun in eastern gran- 
deur emerging from behind the Shirvanian 
hills, as if eager to obtain a view of the 
not unimportant stranger—Adam in silent 
admiration, tired of wondering who and 
what he himself was, and whence come ; 
now arrested for the first time at sight of 
a rare object—a golden globe—mounting 
gradually the blue field, and taking indis- 
puted possession as sole monarch of the 
planet world; for the regent moon with 
her myriads of twinkling attendants retire 
at sight of him with obsequious majesty; 
the lion rampant with beaming eyes and 
terrific mane, dallying with the meek lamb 
—the domestic cow browsing in Eden, or 
couchant ruminating—the ape among the 
yielding boughs scampering and pampering 
—the wily serpent now rearing his bur- 
nished crest, and now astonishing Adam 
with sinuous gambols—the hyena laughing 
like a maniac — the cuckoo, together with 
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the world of winged choristers of the 
grove singing their varied matins — the 
industrious bee whispering to the sham- 
rock,” &c. 

Our author then proceeds to explain 
the principles on which Adam bestow- 
ed his nomenclature on the beasts, 
and which he conceives to have been 
regulated by a natural imitation of the 
sounds which they respectively utter- 
ed. These sounds, our readers must 
be already aware, were necessarily 
nothing less than the Celtic termino- 
logy which is stillin use. Adopting 
what Montgomery says of the art of 
nest-making among birds, we may 
thus affirm with Mr M‘Lean, that 
All the blessed habitants of Paradise, 
Whose words once mingled with the voice 

of angels, 
Spoke Gaelic just as curiously and well 
As the street-porters in our evil day, 
After the labours ofsix thousand years, 
In which their ancestors have failed to add, 
To alter, or diminish any thing. 

“‘ Of the order,” says Mr M‘Lean, 
“in which the Great Shepherd brought 
the animals to Adam, we are not in- 
formed; nor is it essential. Let us 
suppose the first to have been the do- 
mestic cow: the name of this animal 
in Celtic is bua, buo, or b6; an echo 
or imitation of its common note.” 

We feel assured that Mr M‘Lean 
must here beright, and that Adam must 
have addressed the word 06 to the cow. 
There has beena Saxon practice of say- 
ing bo to an animal of a very different 
description ; and sometimes we have 
ourselves felt disposed to do so. But 
we shall always hereafter think of Mr 
M‘Lean on such occasions, and refrain 
from so misapplying the exclamation, 
however strong the temptation may 
appear. 

Having established the exclusive 
claims of the cow to the ejaculation 
in question, Mr M‘Lean thus pro- 
ceeds :— 

** Let this suffice upon this note. But 
Nature rests not here. The cow, besides 
this confidential voice, has a variety of 
other tones by which it can communicate 
even to man its sensations of want, plea- 
sure, fear, pain, &c. 
note buo, or bd, form part of the Celtic 
vocabulary, and, like 0d, are just echo- 
terms. For example, gndsd, a term ex- 
pressive of its suppliant voice ; geim, of 
its low; langan, of a straggling sort of 
lowing, not unlike the braying of an ass; 
réic, of a desperate roar when being pushed 
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or goaded by a fellow-cow; cread, of its 
note when sick and unable to inspire and 
expire with freedom; nial, of a loud low 
three or four times repeated; thus, ua, 
ua, ud, and Brichd, expressive of eruc~ 
tation in the process of rumination. This 
language can die but with Nature : in the 
term brichd, we have, perhaps, the pri-« 
mary idea of the Arabic, Py)" ruch, breath, 
and symbolically, spirit, &c.” 

No one can fail to perceive, in their 
minutest variations, the perfect pro- 
priety of the terms in question, and 
not only to recognise, without a dic. 
tionary, the true meaning of gndsd, 
nual, and brichd, but to feel assured 
that these are the very words that 
Adam must have applied to their re- 
spective ideas, and the only ones which 
his descendants should still employ. 

It would be tedious to follow our 
author through all the appellations of 
the other animals; but his observa- 
tions on the lion deserve to be singled 
out from the rest. There was, it 
seems, a period when the appropriate 
imitation of the lion’s voice, and con- 
sequently his original name, was the 
sound l/ho; and from this tradition 
the term commonly in use has doubts 
less been derived. But this is much 
too musical a sound to be equally ap- 
propriate at the present day. 


* The lion, since the fall, at least, tunes 
its voice to a far different key from Jd, 
when making the awful spring upon its 
prey. The term roar is by no means a 
true echo to it; no term can express it but 
the Celtic béuc.  Bhéuc an leomhan,’ 
says Amos. The note of ocean when ~ 
scourged to madness is not a bad imita- 
tion of it, and hence we say ‘ An cuan 
agus na tonnan a’ béucadh;’ 7. e. the 
ocean and its billows roaring. It was well 
for Adam the lion did not play upon this 
second key first, when showing what to be 
called. If it had, the good Patriarch’s 
labour, probably, had had an end, at least 
for a time. Paradise would have fled 
affrighted, aud the more timid animals 
would have yielded up their new-obtained 
life for very horror.” 


There are noble descriptions of the 
lion’s wrath, both in classical and in 
modern poetry: but we see here, ata 
glance, how imperfect they must all be. 
Greek, Latin, German, English, all 
break down underthe attempt to givean 
idea of the lion’s roar. No term, it is 
clear, can express it but the Celtic beuc! 
What a pity that Snug the joiner, who 
was slow of study, had not possessed 
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these views of Mr M‘Lean’s! If he had 
sought to give a bona fide representa- 
tion of an existing lion, bewe was at 
hand to frighten his audience out of 
their wits ; if he feared this result, and 
wished to aggravate his voice, without 
quitting his character, he had only to 
fall back on the softness of supra-lap- 
sarian innocence, and delight the ladies 
with a melodious l/ho. 

From sounds, which are an echo of 
the sense, Mr M‘Lean passes to words 
and letters of a hieroglyphical and ca- 
balistical character. This is perhaps 
as obscure as any other portion of the 
book; but its importance may be esti- 
mated by the following passage :— 


‘* Yes, a compound figure of a dog and 
alion, in the Cabari make C, L ; giving 
these their syllabic power we read Couw- 
El: with a human head introduced, C, L, 
S, Coueles: with, instead of a human 
figure, a terrier or a cross, C, L, T, Celt ! 
Of this there is a Druidical column in 
Largo, in Fifeshire, the property of Gene- 
ral Durham, highly illustrative. The lion, 
the serpent, the bull, the barker—in short, 
the most of the constellations, as on the 
Farnese globe—are displayed in bold re- 
lief upon that most curious relic of anti» 
quity. The writer was not a little struck 
—when, in visiting this stone and other 
antiquities of Fifeshire, in the autumn of 
last year, in company with the scientific 
Mr Kyle of Glasgow, and the naturalist, 
Mr John Wood of Colinsburgh—to find 
how very forcibly these hieroglyphics re- 
verberated ‘ a tale of the days of old—of 
the deeds of other years.’ Thus, in look- 
ing up to one of the half-decayed arched 
’ Archives of St Andrew’s, you observe a 
star, a dog, andalion. A star, in Celtic, 
is Ré, a dog, Aug, and the lion, or eagle, 
El ; which produce the name of the found- 
er. Regulus! Kil, Re, Eph-Ain, its Cel- 
tic name, is equivalent. We have never 
seen the Rosetta stone in London, but we 
see it inthe name R, S, 7’, Ro-Esh-Tau— 
a circle, a man, and a cross, or a dog— 
with probably their attributes, severally, 
if not their history? This accounts for 
the name of Fife,,(F/,) and of that of the 
beautiful hill Zargo, as also that of the 
tattooed worshippers, Bretanich, Albanich, 
Horestii, Pehs, &ce.” 


The same idea, perhaps, may also 
account for the milk in the cocoa nut, 
and for any other phenomenon of 
which no satisfactory explanation has 
as yet been given. 

Hitherto we have been examining 
names imposed by our great ancestor 
on the lower orders of creation ; but 
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adifferent scene was now awaiting him. 
The creation of a help meet for him, 
turned his thoughts to his own nature 
and race, and a wider range of phra- 
seology was the result. This subject 
is thus beautifully developed by Mr 
M‘Lean :— . 


Tis morn! The lark is up mid-sky 
to sing up the king of day! The bee 
whispers it to the unfolding rose, and 
zephyrs run to and fro, the grateful mes- 
sengers of Aurora, loaded.with fragrance ; 
the towering mountains now reflecting the 
horizontal sunbeam, make every dew-drop 
a sparkling diamond. Adam awakes, and 
awakes Eve! and now, and from this hour, 
may we begin to date the elements of lan- 
guage more abstractly considered. We 
shall, therefore, endeavour to show that 
herein our principle will still hold good— 
that language is still in its elementary 
principles the gradual offspring of Nature, 
being based upon sounds produced by 
bodies in motion or collision, and in arti- 
culation, forming roots, spontaneously ge- 
nerated by action and passion. The great- 
est difficulty with which we have now to 
contend, is to distinguish between the Ca- 
balistic and the Natural language. 

** Srdn, the nose. Here is a sound 
from bodies in collision: no reflection or 
echo can be truer than srdn of the vibra- 
tory sound produced in blowing it, espe- 
cially with the hand, which must of neces< 
sity, have been the primitive mode, and 
still is among the unsophisticated.” 


Transitjon is one of the greatest 
charms of good composition. In the 
tragedy of Macbeth, the calmness of 
the scene before the castle of Inver- 
ness, succeeding to the turbulent 
anxieties of guilty ambition, has been 
often and justly admired ; and we have 
here an example of the same artifice, 
though with a different tendency. 
From the beauty of a morning in 
Paradise, and the ecstacies of newly- 
inspired love, the author gracefully 
sinks at once (quam familiariter !) to 
the vibratory sound “ s7dn, the nose,” 
and our imaginations are elegantly led 
to a consideration of details in the un- 
sophisticated life of our first parents, 
of which Milton has unaccountably 
omitted to take the slightest notice. 

The following may be offered as a 
fair, or perhaps a favourable sample of 
our author’s etymological acumen :— 

“ Lib or Ldb, the heart; either an 
imitation or rehearsal of its beat; or, if 
the reader prefer it, oracularly, E/-Ab, as 
being a heavenly monitor. We may easily 
imagine that the first pair were struck suf- 
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ficiently early’ with the pulsation of the 
heart ; and wonderful indeed it must be to 
every person of reflection ; counting the 
passing moment as it does from the mo- 
ment of our birth till the last throe of 
death breaks the golden cord, at the rate 
of about one hundred thousand times a- 
day! Méethuselah’s pulse must have told 
upwards of 42,442,200,000 during his 
lifetime! Here, then, we have the root 
of libiden, a man of little or no heart, 
judging from actions ; ‘ duine libideach,’ 
a trifling, heartless man. We are corro- 
borated here, at least, by Parkhurst, upon 
the root ‘ 45 lb, the heart,’ says he, 
‘from its vibratory niotion, pulsation, or 
beating.’ We naturally attribute to this 
beating and sensitive monitor, thoughts, 
will, love, hatred, joy, grief, &c. We are 
apt to view it, in fact, ds the light, the in- 
former of the whole universe of man: 
hence we say, by figure, /ib, or libh, bright, 
shining, white, clear : 
‘ I libh mar Eal’air a chuan.’ 
i. e. Fair as a swan upon the wave was she. 
* Claidheamh Jilhara do shenar.’ 
a. e. The shining blade of thy fathers, 


Again, lzbher, a book, because it informs: 
library, a collection of books: liberal, 
large-hearted ; and D and v being convert- 
ible letters, /iv-ain, or leven a clear river; 
synonymous with Libanus or Lebanon. 
The Saxon /eof, the English love, and life, 
are but a variety. The radix, in process 
of time, assumed a prefix or formative for 
ease to our.organs in conversation; hence 
cliabh, the chest, breast, as being the 
house of the heart; by figure, a hamper, 
a creel, or any wicker-work, from a re= 
semblance to the chest, having ribs: cliath, 
a harrow; cliathach, the side, or cross 
timbers of a house or ship. And, follow< 
ing out the analogy, cliathranich, to be at 
cross purposes, a fight.” 


We have now, we hope, afforded 
sufficient specimens of Mr M‘Lean’s 
History, to excite, without satiating, 
the curiosity of our readers, to whom, 
after what we have already said, it is 
needless for us to recommend the pur- 
chase and perusal of the book itself. 

When we contemplate the principles 
that are here developed, we look with 
pity and contempt on the occupations 
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of even the most celebrated modern 
philologers of the day. What are the. 
labours of a Bopp, a Grimm, or a 
Graff, compared with those of a Mac. 
Lean? What pretensions has the 
Gothic to be studied, which can only 
establish by mere historical documents 
a literary existence of about 1400 
years, when the Gaelic can be drawn 
back, by internal evidence, to a period 
antecedent to the creation of woman, 
nay, antecedent even to the creation 
of man himself; since it is plain by 
Mr M‘Lean's demonstrations, that be- 
fore Adam existed, the lower animals 
spoke Celtic in the sounds which they 
severally uttered, and which afterwards 
proved the type of the names conferred 
upon them? Investigations of this 
kind are fitted to elevate their author 
far beyond the reputation of a plodding 
grammarian; and Mr M‘Lean may 
boldly lay claim to a niche in that 
transcendental gallery, of which the 
one extremity is already occupied by 
Wolfgang Menzel, and the other by 
Maximus Maenab. 

To return to the proposition with . 
which we set out: we repeat that the 
publication of the present work is cal- 
culated more and more to impress us 
with the importance of an increased 
attention to the Celtic languages. 
There are two ways in which this 
object may be promoted. One of them, 
and the more sublime of the two, is 
that pursued by Mr M‘Lean, which 
secks to inculcate, from lofty generali- 
ties and enthusiastic imaginations, the 
primeval antiquity and mystical signi- 
ficance of those languages. The other 
lies along a humbler path, in which 
their elementary principles and strue- 
tural analogies are to be collected by 
a patient and dispassionate induction 
from indisputable realities. If the at- 
tempt of Mr M‘Lean succeeds, it is 
good and well; if it fails, we recom- 
mend to our Celtic philologists to try 
what they can make of the more sober 
system which has been already fol- 
lowed, with no small success, by their 
Teutonic brethren. 
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Tue Art Union, a monthly journal 
very ably condueted, and promising to 
be of great utility, having, in the last 
number, (for April,) noticed some re- 
marks and expressions made use of by 
us in a review of Taylor's translation 
of Merimée, and having, we think, 
somewhat misunderstood the - view 
taken by us, we think it as well shortly 
to revert to the subject, because we 
consider it one of great importance to 
art, and we are particularly desirous 
that public attention should be directed 
toit. If we mistake not the meaning 
of the writer in the Art Union, he 
would rather deprecate such discus- 
sions, and the continual search after 
new vehicles. At least he appears to 
give no encouragement to experiment 
and enquiry. “ The diversity of opin- 
ions expressed by writers,’’ he says, 
“ who, it is assumed, feel competent to 
instruct us, is strong evidence that con- 
jecture occupies the place of certainty.” 
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gaging others to help us in the study, 
enable the greater genius, with more 
facility and more effect, permanently 
to embody the high conceptions of his 
mind. Wedo not say that we shall 
do so; but we shall not be deterred 
from making the trial, because it may 
be implied that we feel too confident, 
and that we have no higher aim of art. 
Confidence in self, to a certain degree, 
is the mark of enthusiasm: it is that 
hope enlarged which blends itself with 
experiments till it makes them more 
complete: it is that which gives pa- 
tience to endure the toil, the research, 
and labour ; and, after all, as it stands 
visibly for no more than it is worth, 
may be pardoned for the efforts to 
which it leads. We have ourselves 
felt this encourager, or child of enthu- 
siasm; and, when the chill of doubt 
has cooled us down, and we have drawn 
the pen across our confident expres- 
sions, we know not that we have done 


Now, we do not quarrel with any be- @ wisely—certainly not where accurate 


cause they feel competent to instruct, 
provided they will furnish us with the 
means of judging for ourselves; that 
is, if they will clearly detail to us their 
experiments, their progress, and pro- 
cesses, as well as their results; and 
their reasons for what is more conjec- 
tural. A very bad artist may be a very 
inquisitive man, and spend time and 
labour upon the material of the art, 
that the man of more active genius 
cannot afford todo. And, while artists 
must be under the necessity of relying 
upon the improvements and inventions 
of colour-makers, canvass-makers, pa- 
per-makers, and workers in other 
trades, we see no reason why they 
should turn the eye of scorn upon the 
efforts, either of an humble brother 
artist or amateur. Perhaps it is be- 
cause they are humbler that their uses 
fulness in this way may be greater. 


‘* Did you never hear yet 
A fool may teach a wise man wit?” 


was the reply of the poor shepherd 
to the archbishop. For ourselves, we 
are not above learning from a child 
what a child may teach; and think 
it possible, that, while others are 
occupied in daring flights of design, 
even our humble selves may, by in- 
tensely studying the materials, and en- 


detail, and the whole process of infer- 
ences and reasoning have accompanied 
the ardent expression. In our moment 
of enthusiasm, now, we say confidently 
that we will yield to none of woman- 
born in our love—devoted love to art ; 
and we will do our best to teach all we 
know to those who know less, and love 
it as we do, and will most gladly re- 
ceive information from any who know 
more than we do, on any point or 
points of the arts. 

The writer we have alluded to 
says,— 


** That the subject of vehicles for paint- 
ing continues to furnish matter for discus- 
sion amongst us, is to be seriously regret- 
ted. We cannot plead as an excuse that 
it is with us an art of yesterday: for we 
surely have had time to come to some 
conclusion as to the propriety of using this 
or that vehicle. That we have not arrived 
at any certain and desirable results is clear, 
from the variety of modes practised by our 
artists. One, and not the least of the many 
evils attending this state of things, is the 
prejudicial influence it has on the student 5 
who, hearing daily allusions to it, it ac- 
quires with him undue importance. Who 
has not heard a thousand times, in exhibi- 
tion-rooms or galleries, in the front of 
works demanding admiration:—‘ What 
does he paint with?’ ‘ What is it painted 
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We are clad. however. that 
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with ? ’—thus attributing to a mere acces- 
sory of the palette, that which is the com- 
bined result ofthe vivid preconception ofthe 
work, and the ‘ facile power of hand’ dis- 
played in the execution.” 


After. the admission in the first 
sentence of our quotation, we are sur- 
prised that so sensible a writer should 
lay any stress on so imaginary an 
evil. Does he really think the enquiry 
will paralyse the hand or the mind of 
genius, or be in any way injurious to 
the young student ? And as to “undue 
importance,” we think that of very 
great importance which is to enable 
the young student to have the most 
ready means of embodying his ideas, 
and materials that will render them 
permanent. But, in addition to this 
consideration of the young student, 
however willing we might be to save 
him this trouble and distraction of 
thought—and we really wish there 
was a “royal road to mathematics” — 
there is another party, the public— 
the patrons—the purchasers of pic- 
tures, who, we are quite sure, will be 
very much obliged to any one who 
will secure them in their possessions. 
Now, though we do not profess to 
open an “ insurance office” for such 
perilous adventures, we are glad to 
see a few schemes and prospectuses 
afloat; for, “in the multitude of 
counsellors, there és wisdom.” 

We were once ourselves on most 
intimate terms with no less a person- 
age in art thanan R.A. Few days, 
during many years, passed that we 
did not meet. We were constantly 
beside his easel, and as constantly re- 
monstrated with him upon his use of 
Macgyllup. Still he persevered. His 
pictures looked vastly well. He had 
great reputation; and, save in this 
respect, deservedly ; but we, humble 
as we were, dared to doubt—even to 
remonstrate—with the greatR.A. We 
felt «that we were competent to in- 
struct ;”’ and he felt that we were not. 
Well, it may be said—and there was 
no harm in that. Yes, but there was 
a great deal of harm in that: for, 
« We regret to say, now that he is dead 
and gone, his works are following 
him. First, they lost their brilliancy— 
then they assumed a positively disa- 
greeable texture, and then cracked— 
and some of them went, most wofully, 
all to pieces. We recollect, too, being 
ourselves persuaded to try one of these 
balsamic mixtures in copying a pic- 
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ture, and have regretted it ; for it was 
not wanted. We perfectly remember 
the mode in which we painted the 
picture—copy of a large Gaspar Pous. 
sin—with strong drying oil and tur. 
pentine; and what we painted one 
day we sanded the next day; or the 
day after that. By sanding, we mean 
that we rubbed common red coarse 


sand, with water, entirely over the - 


surface, which took off all the greasi- 
ness, and gave a most pleasant sur. 


face; and this we did repeatedly, till - 


the foul part of the oil, which comes 
to the surface, came no more. Then, 
so far as it was done, the picture look. 
ed well for that medium ; but, in folly, 
we glazed it over freely with this nut. 
oil balsam—which, after ail, effected, 
even for the time, no more than the 
other process would have done. But 
what said Time? ‘ This isno work 
of mine,” quoth he, and scrawled his 
scratchy marks of disapprobation over 
it. And, yet, he liked it at first ; for 
he kept it pretty well for ten years, for 
the sake of the under-coating and 
work, perhaps. But at the end of 
that time he began indignantly to tear 
away the balsam, turning it into mud. 
We were actually allowed a respite of 
ten years for our work, without any 
thing that could be called separation of 
paint ; and now it is cracked all over. 

We had written so far when we were 
called away ; and, singularly enough, 
have seen two pictures, a description 
of the quality of which may well sim- 
plify much that we would say upon 
this subject. The one, we saw painted 
upwards of twenty years ago. We 
saw it fresh on the easel of the very 
R.A. of whom we made mention 
above. It was an elaborately painted 
picture of familiar life, with great 
finish and richness of colour. We saw 
it during its progress—and, at the very 
time, we remonstrated with the artist 
for the use of mastic varnish with his 
medium: we saw it finished as it stood 
on his easel, and we have not seen it 
since until now ; and, after that lapse 
of time, where do we see it? In the 
hands of a cleaner—a repairer of pic- 
tures; and we believe, from certain 
marks, that this is not the first time 
that it has required similar assistance. 
It has kept its colour, and even texture, 
better than any picture of his we have 
seen ; but still it is cracked, and is still 
cracking, and.some parts that were 
brilliant are become leathery, others 
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horny. We are glad, however, that 
it is now in judicious hands, and hope 
further mischief may, in a great 
measure, be averted, The other 
picture is by Loutherbourg—a very 
beautiful and powerful picture. Here 
the texture is still in general pretty 
good ; but it is cracking, much less so 
than the other. Now, is it not lament. 
able that pictures so recently painted 
should be in the hands of a repairer ? 
If the pictures of the old masters had 
required this renewing every twenty 
years, it is pretty clear we should have 
much fewer of them than we have— 
more especially if, subject to such a 
process, they had been painted with 
materials and in vehicles which are so 
very susceptible of solvents. Fortu- 
nately the old paint resists the usual 
processes. Wilson may have been 
right when he expressed his regret at 
the discovery of anew brown; but had 
some one kindly discovered for him 
and his contemporaries a better me- 
dium, many of his pictures that are 
now fading and cracking would have 
retained their brilliancy and beauty. 
It is quite monstrous to speak in any 
praise of a vehicle used by the foun- 
ders of our English school, which ren- 
ders their pictures now necessarily 
subject to the picture-cleaner’s assist- 
ance. Have we improved since their 
day? It may be much doubted. If 
we have, it is only partially ; that is, 
in the multiplicity of mixtures some 
may not be so bad as others. And in 
one view—a view which we think ad« 
mitted to be just by the writer in the 
Art UWnion—the very multiplicity 
proves that we have not the real one. 
Is there any.one conversant with the 
works of the old masters, who will 
dispute one or two assertions which we 
venture to make? First, that their 
paint does not crack otherwise than 
in minute har cracks ; that it does not 
ever separate, leaving gaps in the can- 
vass, That their paint is very hard, 
and not in a great degree affected by 
solvents which will destroy a picture 
painted after a given date. That, 
however bad an artist the operator 
may have been, his work exhibits a 
texture that is still agreeable, and that 
those botches and slurs, that bad, and 
sometimes good artists too, are often 
guilty of now-a-days, are never seen— 
no indication of difficulty of working 
upon a greasy surface, where the paint 
has shown a repugnance to the surface, 
NO, CCXCVII, VOL. XLVIII. 
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When these facts can be disproved by 
a competent judge, who knows how to 
distinguish the mendings from the 
original work, we shall begin to think 
it idle to waste time on enquiries such 
as * What is it painted with?” and 
suspect that time will ultimately of 
itself restore all it is taking away, and 
that every modern picture may be the 
real pheenix to rise from its own ashes. 
In the mean time, we will prosecute 
our enquiry, and under a happy hope 
* feel’’ that it may be possible, through 
the widely circulating pages of Maga, 
for even us, by the help of our friends, 
scientific and practical artists, if not 
to throw some light upon the old me« 
thods, to invent new that shall not 
have the numerous objections which 
we have pointed out as inseparable 
from our macgyllup. We reviewed 
Mr Taylor’s translation of Merimée, 
because we thought the work likely to 
be permanently injurious ; and now 
again revert to the opinion of Tingry, 
surely a competent judge, kept back 
by Merimée, indeed with an apparent 
effort to mislead—for a regret is ex- 
pressed that Tingry did not apply his 
chemical knowledge to art, that is 
picture art, which the professor never- 
theless did ; and in a passage in which 
he mentions the practice of English 
painters, reprobates the very admix- 
ture of varnishes with the paint, a 
practice which it is the professed pur- 
pose of the whole work of Merimée 
to establish. And surely, considerin 
the authority under which that wo 
comes before the public in France and 
England, it is extraordinary that there 
should be found such mistranslations 
from the Latin and Italian, which 
must deceive any not acquainted with 
thoselanguages—amistranslating which 
mainly tends to confirm what is intend- 
ed to be established. We do not say 
that Merimée’s favourite varnish, co- 
pal, may not be made useful, even as 
an ingredient in a vehicle; but we 
want better proof than any he has 
given us, that mastic varnish may not 
be used without certain deterioration 
to works. We have no doubt it is 
soft, never thoroughly dries, and at- 
tracts to itself the impurities of the 
atmosphere, and is compounded with 
turpentine, the residuum of which is 
filthy. Yet this is found in more than 
one of Merimée’s recipes. It may not 
be amiss here to mention that Vernet, 
contemporary with the founders of the 
& 
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English school, seems to have been 
much more careful than they were in 
his pigments and medium. Some of 
his pictures, indeed, have a dry and 
rather poor thin look, as if turpentine 
had been principally the vehicle ; this 
is not the ease with other of his works. 
We have, however, remarked that 
cracking in any of his pictures is very 
rare. Yet Wilson, whom Vernet re- 
commended with great liberality, wor- 
thy an artist, to the notice and patron- 
age of our English connoisseurs and 
collectors, and whose genius for land- 
scape he discovered, and was the 
means of his taking to that walk of 
art— Wilson, we say, used a most 
unsafe medium, consequently his pic- 
tures constantly require the cleaner’s 
superintendence. We may here too 
ask * Obiter” why Loutherbourg 
seems to have been forgotten. He 
painted so much in this country that 
we might almost call him an English 
painter; and if so, setting aside 
portraits, perhaps the very best we 
have had. He was a man of high 
genius, and of very versatile powers. 
His execution was very variable, 
well adapted to the objects he had 


to represent, yet not without the 
audacity of genius, if we may use 


so bold a term. He had the art 
of giving every thing he painted an 
interest peculiar to it. Wherever he 
was, it might be said that the “ Genius 
loci” was his familiar. Had he painted 
but a few pictures, he would surely 
have had a higher reputation, perhaps 
deservedly a very high one. Even 
his worst pictures are rescued from 
commonplace, by some feeling, we use 
the word designedly, which he con- 
trived to give them. He had ever a 
clear true pencil, indicative of great 
facility. How vigorous are some of 
his battle pieces; we particularly re- 
member one, between the Turks and 
Russians; and his marine subjects 
have not been, we think, approached 
in modern days. Itis curious that he, 
who was a native of an inland country, 
and nurtured as an artist in the 
depths and heights of Alpine scenery, 
should have criticised the works of a 
native of Marseilles, as we believe 
Vernet was, and determined to rival 


the French marine painter. For this 
purpose he made a tour to the coast 
of France for a few months, and 
brought back sketches, from which it 
is said the artists of his day augured 
no good, and ridiculed his purpose of 
painting marine subjects. But his 
studies were stored more in his mind, 
than on paper or canvass ; for his 
attempt did succeed, and his marine 
pictures are his very best, some of 
them may be pronounced magni- 
ficent. It is said that he remarked 
of Vernet, that he could paint ships, 
but that he knew nothing of sky and 
water. We should almost have doubt. 
ed the genuineness of the remark, for 
Vernet’s sky and water are far better 
than his shipping. One thing must 
be said of Loutherbourg. He was no 
imitator. Had he not appended to his 
art strange schemes which failed, 
perhaps originating in a superfluity of 
inventive faculty unemployed to better 
purposes, he might have been estima. 
ted according to his true genius, as 
the very first of our painters. His 
reputation suffers from his worst works, 
This is wandering from the purpose for 
which we took up our pen, which was 
simply by taking advantage of some 
remarks in the A7t Union, to direct 
public attention, and particularly the 
attention of all of competent cheni- 
cal knowledge, that something may 
be discovered, which can be establish. 
ed, so that the artist may not find 
the ground literally slipping from 
under him, 

We greatly rejoice to find that 
King’s College have nobly set the ex- 
ample and established a professorship 
of painting; again and again would we 
urge it upon the consideration of those 
whose business it should be to take 
up the matter, that professorships of 
painting in our universities would do 
more than any other thing whatever 
to render art sure and great, and give 
a step in advance to general education; 
to associate art with the higher culti- 
vation of mind, of taste, and litera- 
ture; and rescue it from that mean 
connexion with mere manufactures, to 
which the vulgar notions of modern 
utilitarians would strive to chain it 
down. . 
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SKETCH OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


We have often wished for an inner 
view of the proud ancient monarchy 
of France, before the national spirit 
had been wholly quelled by the royal 
power. It is fortunate that such a 
view has been furnished by Sir Henry 
Bunbury, who has very judiciously 
inserted in his life of Sir Thomas Han. 
mer an account of France, written in 
1648 by an elder Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
an English cavalier, who had with- 
drawn from England on the downfal 
of the royal cause. Hanmer evidently 
was a man of no common sagacity, and 
has given a very interesting sketch of 
the whole social and political organi- 
zation of the kingdom. 

Every institution of which he speaks 
has disappeared amidst the convul- 
sions which the country has since un- 
dergone ; or if a remnant of past ages 
can here and there be traced, imbedded 
in the recent formations, it is regarded 
as a mere curiosity, a sort of fossil, 
only to be wondered at, like the bones 
of anichthyosaurus or a drinotherium 
giganteum ; and yet we shall find that 
France is influenced to this hour by 
many causes which were at work in 
Hanmer’s time, and that the people 
were then, under an absolute monar- 
chy, just what they were afterwards in 
a republic—just what they are now in 
their amphibious demoeratic monar- 
chy ; and what their blood and climate 
will always make them, in the essen- 
tial basis of character at least ; though 
the tone, and the fashion, and all super- 
ficial tendencies, may be altered. 

In Hanmer’s time, France was very 
full of money—silver and gold—the 
towns and villages were not decaying, 
but the houses were full of people, and 
the streets swarming with children, 
which no man could well believe but 
he that saw it. 

The climate of France he consider- 
ed to be universally delieate, whole- 
some, equal, and temperate; neither 
exceeding in heat, coldness, or mois- 
ture ; the champaign generally delight- 
ful, embellished with corn-fields, vine- 
yards, olive-yards, fruit-trees, woods, 
groves, innumerable towns and vil- 
lages, commonly of white stone, no- 
blemen’s houses, and watered with 
some navigable rivers, and with many 

‘pleasant brooks. 


The metropolis of France was Paris, 
the queen of the European cities, 
seated in the isle of France, upon the 
sweet river Seine. The glory and 
riches of this city proceeded not so 
much from trade, though it was plen- 
tifully provided with all merehandises, 
especially the most curious and rare, 
but from the king’s ordinary residence 
there ; and consequently, the con- 
fluence of the nobility and gentry, the 
fixed court of parliament for divers 
provinees, the high chancery of the 
kingdom, treasuries, and several coun- 
cils and courts of justice. The miracle 
of the place was its populousness. 
The buildings about the eity had in- 
ereased marvellously within the last 
twenty years. The area, in Hanmer’s 
opinion, was not so vast as commonly 
reported, London covering almost as 
much ground. Evelyn, in his « Diary 
of 1644,” pronounces, with some he- 
sitation, an opinion in favour of the 
size of London; but adds, that there 
is no comparison between the build- 
ings, palaces, and materials—Paris 
being entirely of stone and more sump- 
tuous, though our piazzas, or open 
places, were larger. The expense of 
living was not so great as at London; 
much cheaper than at Madrid; from 
which we may infer that Madrid was 
a more expensive plaee than London 


in those days of Spanish grandeur. 


The priee of wine, white and claret, 
from 2d. an English quart to 8d.; 
mutton, veal, and beef, at 5d. a-pound 
the best. The price of meat seems 
remarkably high for that day. We 
learn from Evelyn, that Paris was 
paved with a kind of freestone, of near 
a foot square, which was more easy to 
walk on than our pebbles in London. 
In the preceding age, young men 
of rank from France, as well as from ° 
other countries, used to repair to Italy, 
in order to acquire certain accom- 
plishments—a fashion of which Roger 
Aschamspeaks with much indignation. 
“If some do not well understand 
what is an Englishman Italianated, 
I will plainly tell him. He that, by 
living and travelling in Italy, bringeth 
home into England out of Italy the 
religion, the learning, the policy, the 


experience, the manners of Italy ; that 


is to say, for religion, pepistry, or 
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worse ; for learning, less commonly 
than they carried out with them ; for 
policy, a factious heart, a discoursing 
head, a mind to meddle in all men’s 
matters; for experience, plenty of 
new mischiefs, never known in Eng- 
land before ; for manners, variety of 
vanities and change of filthy living.” 
But now Paris was much resorted to 
on account of its famous university, 
and flourishing academies for instruc- 
tion in riding the great horse, fencing, 
dancing, the mathematics, and all gen- 
teel exercises, which drew thither the 
youth of the nobility and gentry of 
other countries, and of Italy itself. 

The people, as in other European 
kingdoms, were distinguished into 
noble and not noble. They only were 
noble that came of a noble race; 
and under the term xobdlesse was 
understood, not only the peerage, (in 
which sense only we use the word,) 
but all the gentry, some of whom had 
no titles, but bore either their family 
names or offices in the state; others 
were dignified with duchies, marquis- 
ates, earldoms or counties, viscounties, 
and baronies, and yet were not peers 
of the realm. The peers were only 
twenty-four in number. Those who 
had titles did not hold their honours 
by patents, relating to the persons, as 
generally in England ; but had their 
lands erected by the king into duchies, 
&e. ; and consequently the title and 
the land were inseparable, as the 
earldom of Arundel with us was 
annexed to the castle of that name. 
No duke, marquis, count, or baron, 
unless he were also a peer of the realm, 
had any privilege by his title above 
the rest of the gentilhommes, besides 
precedence or place, which they ordi- 
narily took according to the antiquity 
of their houses, and not according to 
the date of their creations or the style 
of their honours. 

The noblesse held of the king by 
- knights’ service, and were generally 
bred up in the wars. They kept a 
distance with all that were not noble, 
were they ever so rich. They only 
could be governors of towns, castles, 
or provinces ; and had all places in 
their hands that concerned the safety 
and peace of thekingdom. They had 
great power in their seigniories, many 
having therein the right of justice, 
even to the taking away life. None 
but gentlemen could hawk, hunt, or 
shoot, except in some places adjoin- 


(Aug. 
ing to great towns, and the king could 
impose nothing on their lands or per- 
sons, neither of which were justly 
taillable ; though they necessarily paid 
indirect taxes like other people. The 
nobility and gentry of France could 
generally ride the great horse, and 
fence and dance perfectly well; had 
some skill in music; all played upon 
the guitar or lute; they understood 
arithmetic and the mathematics well; 
and had commonly some knowledge 
of philosophy and history, which they 
read in their own language, and not 
in Latin ; for they affected not study« 
ing controversies in divinity or the 


old tongues, being naturally addicted 


to action and war, and to conversa- 
tion and courtship. They were full 
of compliment and civility, but jealous 
of their honour, and impatient of 
affronts, whence many duels; great 
courters and servers of ladies; gay 
and fanciful in dress ; gallant in their 
attendance; affable to strangers ; quick 
and subtle in business; studious of 
their own interests ; full of air and 
spirit, ‘called by the duller northern 
nations fantasticness and levity ;” and 
inferior to the Italians and Spaniards 
in nothing but the extremity of 
patience, being not able to attend half 
their life for the execution of a design. 
Few of them lived settled in the 
eountry ; but, being universally am- 
bitious of power and glory, they either 
followed the court, or took commands 
in the army, or had governments of 
towns or provinces. Their revenues 
were generally not very great. Few 
marquises or counts had more than 
fifteen hundred or two thousand 
pounds sterling a-year, and few dukes 
more than four or five thousand; yet 
some few had forty or fifty thousand 
yearly, as the Prince of Condé, (who 
had a great deal of money besides,) 
the Dukes of Venddme, Epernon, 
and Richelieu. 

Their exercises were chiefly tennis, 
hunting, riding, and shooting with a 
gun, in which they were very skilful ; 
they loved setting and coursing very 
much, and “ hunted not with that gra- 
vity and order as in England.” The 
lesser gentry went into the fields with 
hounds, greyhounds, curs, spaniels, 
and guns all together, and any thing 
to take their game, which was either 
hare, partridge, deer, boar, or fowl. 

Most of the ancient families were 


then extinct, and so, consequently, 
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the old feuds, so that gentlemen lived 
quietly together, except in Poictou, 
wherethere were still daily quarrels be- 
twixt neighbouring families. Amongst 
those that were not noble were com- 
prehended all the peasants or husband- 
men, all tradesmen or bourgeois, all 
lawyers and merchants, all officers and 
collectors of the taille and other im- 
positions, and all that were not de- 
cended of a noble race—that is, from 
soldiers, or such as had been ennobled 
by the king’s letters patent. Persons 
not noble were called roturiers, and 
their lands and persons were taillable ; 
that is, subject to such impositions as 
the king pleased to impose on them ; 
yet they might then purchase noble 
fiefs, which they could not anciently, 
paying a fine to the king: and many 
of them, especially the presidents of 
the courts and the partisans or farmers 
of new impositions, were excessively 
rich ; for Hanmer had been assured 
that some partisans had L.40,000 or 
L.50,000 a-year sterling ; and it was 
usual for a president to give 10,000 
pistoles, and even more, for the pur- 
chase of his place. 

The tradesmen and the merchants 
were well off ; but not so rich as in 
England or Holland. The nation was 
inconsiderable at sea. The artificers 
werelaborious and successful. Dieppe, 
according to Evelyn, abounded in 
workmen who made and sold curiosi- 
ties of ivory and tortoise-shell. The 
town still preserves its character. 
There were no such people as the yeo- 
men in England, or the Cheshire or 
western farmers; and the peasants 
were poor by reason of the great im- 
positions, and because they were only 
tenants at will, at a rack-rent, “ and 
ina manner slaves to the gentry ;'’ yet 
they were not so miserable as com- 
monly reported, for few died of hun- 
ger, or wanted sixpence or a shilling 
to spend for a collation any holiday in 
atavern. Though it might seem that 
the poverty and slavery they were bred 
up in should cowardize them, yet they 
made very good soldiers. Evelyn tells 
us that the wolves were in such num- 
bers at Blois, that they often came 
and took children out of the very 
streets ; yet the Duke of Orleans would 
not permit them to be destroyed. 

Here we see the great curse of the 
French social system—the oppression 
and starvation ofthe poor. This had 
led to many bloody rebellions; but 
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the nature of the warfare of those 
times always made the gentry irresis- 
tible, and the ignorant and savage 
peasantry were coerced into obedience. 

The principles on which the execu- 
tive power was based, are well set 
forth. 


“ The government of the kingdom of 
France is monarchical, or rather in pre- 
sent tyrannical, according to the modern 
acceptation of the word. The shadow and 
ideas of Jaws, and the ancient constitutions, 
remain; but the sovereign power of the 
prince is so absolute as to control them all, 
Hocvolo. Hoe jubeo, tel est notre plaisir, 
are the words now in fashion. 

** The powerful condition the state of 
France is now in, could never have been at- 
tained to without unity at home, which was 
compassed by the wisdom of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, though with much difficulty ; for the 
inhabitants of this country were ever mu~ 
tinous and impatient of government.” 


So far from truth is the notion that 
the French Revolution was the first 
interruption of the peacefulness and 
obedience of the French in their in- 
ternal relations, that in the desperate 
struggles of the League, fifty years 
befure, and in the civil wars of the 
Fronde—within three or four years af- 
ter, these remarks were written by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer—Paris had her 
emeutes, barricades, massacres, and 
the whole apparatus of revolution, but 
the crown at length prevailed. Han- 
mer concludes, upon the whole— 

** That the king of France is a great 
monarch in extent of dominions, greater 
in the fertility and good situation thereof, 
greater in this incredible populousness of 
the same, and in their close compaction 
and adjacency one to another, but greatest 
of all in his independent sovereignty, and 
being armed constantly. He owes homage, 
fealty, or obedience to none but to God; 
and under him governs absolutely, shining 
with his own light, being neither created 
by the people’s nor nobles’ suffrages, nor 
upheld by the valgar affections, (which are 
inconstant,) nor by auxiliary forces, which 
might at some time or other put laws upon 
him ; but his only supporters-are wisdom, 
and the gentry and nobility, who” have 
such privileges and benefits from this ab- 
solute regal authority, that their own in< 
terest will ever tie them to secure Royalty ; 
and they are so numerous and potent, that 
they may easily do it, and by this means 
the king’s power have full influence upon 
all persons and affairs, as well ecclesiastical 
as civil and military.” 


The gentry and nobility were suffi- 
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ciently disposed to aid the Crown ; but 
we have already seen, that they had 
not those rural tastes which-fix men 
in their natural sphere of influence and 
activity; and the legal rules, mentioned 
in the next paragraph, were continu- 
ally at work, breaking down the pro- 
perty and the power of those, who 
alone had any principle of permanence 
or stability. 

All lands roturieres, that is, that 
were not of military tenure, were after 
the death of the ancestor divided 
equally amongst all the children, with~ 
out distinction of age or sex: but 
in noble fiefs the eldest son took two- 
thirds of the estate, and the chief 
house and seigniory ; and the younger 
children, or cadets, had the other third 

art. Where there were no sons, the 
inheritance went to the daughters, the 
eldest taking two-thirds, and the 
cadets one-third. Roturier land was 
sold originally for twenty years’ pur- 
chase, the smallest noble fief for 
twenty-five, some for thirty, some for 
forty, and some more, according to 
the extent of the wood, the quality of 
the mansions, and the feudal privileges 
belonging to the estate. 

Thus the property of the great fa- 
milies was diminishing from gencra- 
tion to generation, while their rank 
and pretensions continued unabated, 
nay multiplied, since even the young- 
er sons bore titles, and transmitted 
them to their posterity ; and as it was 
easy to purchase either titled lands, 
or patents of nobility, the old noble 
families did not absorb the commercial 
wealth, as they so often do in this 


country, where nobility is less easily - 


attainable ; and each new family add- 
ed its swarm of titled paupers to the 
throng. 

Nor did they acquire moral habits 
which could give ition weight with 
their untitled countrymen, and pro- 
duce that fusion of interests and sym- 
pathies, which connects all classes of 
a truly united people. One great 
cause of this was, that they were ex- 
cluded from all, even the most trifling, 
share of administrative power in their 
own neighbourhood, where, under a 
wiser and more liberal system, they 
would have been its chief depositaries. 
Not so much as the construction of a 
road was committed to the gentlemen 
of the provinces. The central go- 
vernment assumed all the burden and 
responsibility, and, attempting more 
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than it could possibly perform, it wag 
naturally blamed for every thing that 
happened amiss. Burke has remarked 
upon this, and Malthus very justly 
says, ‘It may safely be asserted, that 
a propensity to govern too much is q 
certain indication of ignorance and 
rashness.”— Polit. Econ., Introduction, 

But as far as the main object of 
Richelieu, the consolidator of this sys. 
tem, was concerned, nothing could be 
more successful. The power of the 
crown was made irresistible, except by 
arms, and rebellion was the only form 
of opposition to the government. In 
the mean time, the peasantry knew 
their lords only by name, and the 
lords, having no respectable or digni- 
fied functions to discharge in the 
country, betook themselves to the 
court. It is true, extensive feudal 
rights and jurisdictions remained to 
them ; but jurisdiction to be exercised 
singly must be exercised by a profes. 
sional judge ; it is only collective ju- 
risdiction that is of any use where the 
judges are not lawyers. No single 
juryman, or single justice of the peace, 
would choose to act on his own re- 
sponsibility in any matter of import- 
ance. The sole jurisdiction of the 
French noblesse, had only the effect of 
producing a class of low lawyers, bai- 
liffs, and deputy judges, who combined 
a knowledge of business with bad 
and antisocial principles, and worked 
much evil in the end. Robespierre, 
and many of the most mischievous 
actors in the Revolution, belonged to 
this class. It has been too much the 
policy of late in this country to with- 
draw every little particle of power from 
local authorities, and to vest it in the 
central government. Let us beware 
how we deprive our country gentle- 
men of those inducements to apply to 
business, which render them useful 
and respected, and form that manly 
and practical character which men 
born to fortune possess nowhere but 
in England. This country has here- 
tofore been nearly  self-governed. 
Now, we see the hand of the Home- 
Office in every thing. If this continues, 
if our country gentlemen are disgust- 
ed, discountenanced, and excluded 
from the management of their own 
affairs, they will yield to the tempta= 
tions, already strong, of a town life; 
their character will be assimilated, so 
far as circumstances can produce re- 
semblance, to that of the ill-fated no- 
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blesse of France; the country will 
come to depend on ministerial direc- 
tion, and look helplessly to the Home. 
Office for instruction in every emer- 
gency. 

But though a perfectly centralized 
executive power appears in the high- 
est degree dangerous to liberty, both 
liberty and order are promoted by a 
steady and uniform judicial system. 
In this, France was eminently defi- 
cient. The provinces had been an- 
nexed to the crown at different times, 
and they were governed each by their 
own laws and customs, which made 
their intercommunication extremely 
difficult. Not only had they a multi- 
tude of inferior judicatories, but there 
were ten or twelve parliaments, or 
supreme courts, and there was nothing 
to give consistency to the decisions of 
so many tribunals. The parliameyt 
of Paris, it is well known, aspired to 
the character of a legislative body, and 
frequently withstood the royal author- 
ity in a spirit of real liberty and pa- 
triotism ; yet Hanmer tells us that, in 
his time, the universal complaint was 
of injustice and corruption. 

But the provinces were still more 
separated by fiscal than by judicial 
regulations. Each province was taxed 
according to a tariff or rate of its own; 
and a line of customhouses was erect- 
ed along the frontiers to prevent smug- 
gling from one district into another, 
Even corn was only allowed to be 
sold in the province in which it had 
been grown. Tyrannical and oppres- 
sive taxes were levied on every article 
of consumption, and that in a most 
vexatious manner. This kept the 
people in a degraded and barbarous 
situation. 

The ecclesiastical body was ex- 
tremely rich, though Hanmer ridicu- 
lously over-rates its revenues at 
104,000,000 crowns, or £30,000,000 
sterling. The arehbishoprics were 
sixteen in number; bishoprics 102; 
parishes, 14,000; abbeys, 13,056 ; 
priories, 12,400; commanderies of 
Malta, 256; convents of cordeliers 
and all other religious orders, 14,077. 

The French Protestants when Han- 
mer wrote, still enjoyed the liberty of 
their consciences, but with no more 
assurance of the continuance of that 
liberty, than that it was not conceived 
good policy for the king to extirpate 
them, which certainly would not have 
been very difficult, most of their gal- 
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lant leaders being dead. The reyo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes—thirty 
years after—and the cruel persecution 
which the Protestants underwent, 
prove the correctness of Hanmer’s 
views. 

The war policy of France in 1648 
is identical in principle with the policy 
of Louis-Philippe, as displayed in Af- 
rica and South America. “ It is ma- 
nifest the chief designs of the King 
of France are, by a constant war, not 
only to keep the unquiet spirits of his 
own people in action abroad, and, by 
being still armed, to awe the common- 
alty, and draw what treasures he pleases 
from them, but to make conquests 
upon the House of Austria, as time 
and accidents afford best opportunities: 
but it is conceived his principal aim is 
at Flanders, and some part of Ger- 
many.” Accordingly, one-half of Flan- 
ders, with the German provinces of 
Alsace and Franche-Compté, and the 
most important part of Lorrain, were 
appropriated by France during the 
very reign in which Hanmer wrote. 

He speaks of French travelling more 
favourably than modern travellers do. 
The Scotch no longer enjoy the gra- 
tifying immunity mentioned at the 
end. ‘ There is not in the world so 
good accommodation for travellers as 
in France, either in respect of the mul- 
titude of good inns and lodgings, or as 
to posts, coaches, horses to hire by the 
day, messengers who go weekly from 
one great town to another, and carry 
all manner of trunks and necessaries 
wherever you go, and he finds for you 
horse and diet at a certain rate set 
The ordi- 
nary charge of the posts is 20 sols for 
every horse every post. He carries 
small cloak-bags into the reckoning. 
Scotchmen and Frenchmen pay not so 
much.” 

Evelyn says, that most of the roads 
in France were paved with a small 
square freestone, so that the country 
did not so much molest the traveller 
with dirt and ill way, as in England; 
but it was hard for the horses’ feet, 
and caused them to ride more tempe- 
rately. Some curious particulars as 
to the state of England in the seven- 
teenth century may be collected from 
a little book called * Anglia Rotatia,” 
by Edward Chamberlayne, LL.D., 
R.S.S., dedicated to the Lord Trea- 
surer Danby. Published in England, 
and also at Amsterdam, “in order to 
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extinguish in some measure the thirst 
which foreigners generally had to 
know the state of this considerable 
monarchy.” 

The Doctor first enumerates the 
various productions of England, in a 
copious and indeed over-abundant 
style :—‘‘ First, for wholesome sub- 
stantial food, what plenty every where 
of sheep, oxen, swine, fallow-deer, 
coneys, and hares; it wants not red- 
deer, goats, nor roes. What abun< 
dance of hens, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
pigeons, and larks; of partridge, phea- 
sants, plovers, teals, thrushes, merles, 
fieldfares, owsles or blackbirds, wild 
ducks, wild geese, swans, peacocks, 
buntings, snipes, quails,’ woodcocks, 
lapwings! It wants not sandlings, 
knot, curlew, bayning, dotterel, roe, 
chur, ruff, maychit, stint, sea-plover, 
pewits, redshanks, rails, and wheat- 
ears, herons, cranes, bitterns, bustards, 
puffins, godwits, heathcocks, more- 
pouts or grouse, thrushes, and thros- 
tles. What plenty of salmon,” &c. 
(and all the fishes of the sea and river 
are unmercifully catalogued.) 

Yet, amidst all this plenty, he casts 
many a wistful look upon the departed 
happy days, ‘ before the troubles.” 
‘The court of England,” he says, 
*¢ was then accounted a pattern of god- 
liness, hospitality, and charity, and all 
honesty and virtue; the properest 
school of prowess and heroic demean- 
our, and the fittest place of educa- 
tion for the nobility and gentry. All 
noblemen or gentlemen, subjects or 
strangers, that came accidentally to 
court, were freely entertained at the 
plentiful tables of his Majesty's offi- 
cers ; there were daily at court eighty- 
six tables well furnished, in all, about 
five hundred dishes at each meal. All 
which was provided by the several pur- 
veyors, (we may presume below the 
market price, by virtue of the preroga- 
tive.) . This prodigious plenty in the 
king’s court, caused foreigners to put a 
higher value upon the king, and gained 
the affections of the natives, it being 
found necessary for the king of Eng- 
land in this way to endear himself to 
the English, who ever delighted in 
feasting ; as for the Italian princes, 
by sights and shows to gratify their 
subjects. Therefore, by special order 
of the household, some of his Majes- 
ty’s servants, men of quality, went 
daily to Westminster Hall, in term 


time, between eleven and _ twelve 
o’clock, to invite gentlemen to eat of 
the king’s acates or viands, and in 
Parliament time to invite the Parlia. 
ment men thereto.” 

One court ceremony is detailed with 
much zest, and makes us feel that, even 
before the troubles, the golden age had 
departed :— 

« The king’s court or house, where 
the king resided, was accounted a place 
so sacred, that if any man struck an- 
other within the palace, so as to draw 
blood, his right hand was stricken off 
with great solemnity and ceremony; 
in brief, thus :—The sergeant of the 
king’s wood-yard brings to the place 
of execution a square block, a beetle, 
staple, and cords, to fasten the hand 
thereto ; the yeoman of the scullery 
provides a great fire of coals by 
the block, wherein the searing-irons, 
brought by the chief farrier, are to be 
ready for the chief surgeon to use. 
Vinegar and cold water, brought by 
the groom of the saucery ; the chief 
officers, also, of the cellar and pantry 
are to be ready, one with a cup of red 
wine, and the other with a manchet, 
to offer to the criminal, after the hand 
is cut off, and the stump seared ; the 
sergeant of the ewry is to bring linen 
to wind about, and wrap the arm. 
The yeoman of the poultry, a cock to 
lay to it; the yeoman of the chandry, 
seared cloths; the master cook, a 
sharp dresser knife, which, at the 


place of execution, is to be held up- ° 


right by the sergeant of the larder, 
till execution be performed by an offi- 
cer appointed thereto, &. * * * 
“© After all shall be imprisoned during 
life, and fined and ransomed at the 
king’s will!” 

This is the punishment which Sir 
Mungo Malagrowther described to 
Lord Glenvarloch, by way of pre- 
paring him to undergo it. 

** The king of England hath ever 
had the repute of the richest in do- 
mains of any king in Europe; so the 
nobility in England have been ac- 
counted the richest in lands of any 
neighbouring nation; some havivg 
above £20,000 yearly, others £15,000, 
and many of them above £10,000. 

“* The English nobility for valour, 
wisdom, integrity, and honour, hath 
in all former ages been equal to any 
in Christendom. 

s* Every lord’s house was a kind of 
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well disciplined court, in so much that 
the gentry, males and females, were 
wont to be sent thither for virtuous 
breeding, and returned excellently ac- 
complished at home; their table, at- 
tendance, officers, exercises, recrea- 
tions, garb, was an honour to the na- 


tion. 

‘‘ Abroad they were attended with 
as brave, numerous, and uniforma train 
of servants and followers as any in 
Europe, not thinking it consistent with 
their honours to be seen walking the 
streets almost in cuerpo, with only one 
lacquey, or not. that much less to be 
found drinking in a tavern,” &c. 

Chamberlayne hints that the nobi- 
lity were not in very high estimation 
in his time; and this may be easily 
believed of the degenerate court of 
Charles II. 

“ If some of the English nobility, 
by a long-continued peace, excessive 
luxury in diet, want of action, &c., 
were, before the late wars, born more 
feeble in body than their ancestors, 
and by too fine and too full diet, af. 
terwards, were rendered weaker in 
mind; and then, during the late 
troubles, by much licentiousness and 
want of fit education, were so de- 
bauched, that it was lately difficult to 
find (as some are bold to affirm) the 
courage, wisdom, integrity, honour, 
sobriety, and courtesy of the ancient 
nobility ; yet it is not to be doubted 
that, under a warlike enterprising 
prince, all those virtues of their fore- 
fathers may spring afresh.” 

The next sentence is eminently 
short-sighted. The Doctor bemoans 
that very constitution of the nobility, 
which has made them so valuable a 
class. , 

s* Notwithstanding the great privi- 
leges belonging to the nobility of Eng- 
land, yet the greatest of them (no, not 
the brother or son of the king) ever 
had the privilege of the grandees of 
Spain, to be covered in the king’s 
presence, except only Henry Ratcliffe, 
Earl of Surrey; nor had ever that 
higher privilege of the nobility of 
France, whose domain lands, and their 
dependents holding them, are exempt- 
ed from all contributions and tallies, 
by which favour they are tied to their 
king [the very expression of Hanmer, ] 
and so enabled to serve him, that al- 
though rebellions are frequent, yet 
seldom of long continuance, and 
never prosperous ; whereas the highest 
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born subject of England hath herein 
no more privilege than the meanest 
ploughman, but utterly want that hind: 
of reward for ancient virtue and encou- 
ragement for future industry. But the 
nobility did still enjoy something like 
the shadow of their former greatness. 
There are certain marks of state that 
belong to each degree amongst the no- 
bility, which they may practise or not 
practise at pleasure. 

«* A ‘duke may have, in all places out 
of the king’s presence, a cloth of 
estate hanging down within haifa 
yard of the ground ; so may his duch- 
ess, and her train borne up by a ba- 
roness ; and no earl to wash with a 
duke without the duke’s pleasure. 

‘*‘ A marquis may have a cloth of 
estate, reaching within a yard: of the 
ground, and that in all places out of 
the presence of the king or of a duke; 
and his marchioness to have her train 
borne by a knight's wife; and no vis- 
count to wash with a marquis but at 
his pleasure. 

“* An earl also may have a cloth of 
estate without pendants, but only 
fringe, and a countess may have her 
train born by a gentlewoman, out of 
the presence of her superiors, and in 
their presence by a gentleman. 

** A viscount may have a cover of 
assay holden under his cup when he 
drinks; but no assay taken, as dukes, 
marquises, and earls may have, and 
may have a travers in his own house. 
And a viscountess may have her gown 
borne up by a woman out of the pre- 
sence of her superiors, and in their 
presence by aman. 

‘* A baron may also have the cover 
of his cup holden underneath whilst 
he drinketh, and a baroness may have 
her gown borne up by a man in the 
presence of a viscountess. 

“‘ Of temporal lords or peers of 
England, there are at present about 
156, whereof there are eleven dukes, 
three marquises, sixty-six earls, ele. 
ven viscounts, and sixty-five barons ; 
whereas, within seventy years last 
past, there was not one duke, but one 
marquis, about nineteen earls, three or 


four viscounts, and forty barons. 


‘¢ Of the lower nobility in England, 
the number is so great, that there are 
reckoned at present above 700 baro- 
nets, who are possessed, one with an- 
other, of about L.1200a-year in lands. 
Of knights, above 1400, who, one 
with apother, may have about L.800 
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a-year in lands. Of esquires and gen- 
tlemen, above 6000, each one possess- 
ed, one with another, of about L.400 
a-year in lands, besides younger bro- 
thers, whose number may amount to 
about 16,000 in all England, who 
have small estates in land; but are 
commonly bred up to divinity, law, 
physic, to court and military employ- 
ments, but of late too many of them 
to shopkeeping.”’ 

He thinks that men of this class can 
only with propriety bring up their 
children to military, court, state, or 
church employments; and yet, he 
says, to the shame of our nation, we 
have seen of late not only the sons of 
baronets, knights, and gentlemen sit- 
ting in shops, but also an earl of this 
kingdom subjecting his son to an ap- 
prenticeship and trade ; but, he adds, 
that those young gentlemen had gen- 
erally taken ill, debauched, courses. 
Finally, he says, that « The true Eng- 
lish nobility and gentry have in all 
times made it their main aim to endow 
their sons with such accomplishments 
especially, as might render them ca- 
pable to defend their country in time of 
war, and to govern it in time of peace ; 
for which two things all gentlemen 
seem to be born, and therefore their 
chief studies have ever been that of 
the great Emperor Justinian, and 
should be of all princes and nobles, 
viz.— Domi leges et foris arma quam 
maximé callere.” The following pas- 
sage shows how differently the Eng- 
lish and the French thought of pro- 
fessions ; for Hanmer says, “ that even 
the secretaries of state were not gen- 
tlemen, it being not the custom in 
France for persons of good houses to 
be pen and inkhorn men, but to take 
upon them only soldierlike employ- 
ments.” * By command of King James, 
none were to be admitted into the inns 
of court but gentlemen by descent. 
Our ancestors thought those of inferior 
rank would rather debase the honour 
of the law, and would be prone to chi- 
cane or play tricks, and not like to be 
so fit for trusts and honours, whereas 
the consideration of birth and fortune 


makes men more careful of their hon-, 


our and reputation. If thiscommand 
of King James had been carefully ob~ 
served, and one more added, viz. “that 
none but gentlemen should easily and 
ordinarily be admitted to ecclesiastical 
dignities, there would be in England 
sufficient provisions for the younger 
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sons of noblemen and gentlemen, 
whereof now very many are the ob. 
jects of pity, either for suffering, or 
at least for doing much evil, for want 
of fit employments, and there would be, 
doubtless, less corruption in our eccle- 
siastical and civil government; the 
serious consideration whereof would 
be a work worthy of our Parliament.” 
It is only a few years since it was se- 
riously proposed at one of the inns of 
court, that no man, not having an in- 
dependent income of L.300. a-year, 
should be called to the bar. The ex- 
clusive system here recommended by 
Dr Chamberlayne was in force among 
the French ecclesiastics, and contri- 
buted very much to the ruin of their 
church. The yeomanry of England 
are represented as a substantial and 
trustworthy race of people. This class 
was altogether wanting in France, and 
the condition of the labourers of that 
country will still less bear compari- 
son with ours. 

“ The lowest member, the feet of the 
body politic, were the day-labourers, 
who, by the large wages given them, 
and the cheapness of all necessaries, 
enjoyed better dwellings, diet, and ap- 
parel in England, than the husband- 
men did in many other countries. The 
whole population of England is esti- 
mated at about five millions and a 
half. The condition of servants had 
improved since our ancestors’ days, 
‘when it was so bad, that England 
was called the purgatory of servants, 
and it was, and is still, the paradise of 
wives, and the hell for horses.’ As 
some years before the late troubles no 
people of any kingdom in the world 
enjoyed more freedom from slavery 
and taxes, so generally none were 
freer from evil tempers and humours, 
none more devoutly religious, will- 
ingly obedient to the laws, truly loyal 
to the king, lovingly hospitable to 
neighbours, ambitiously civil to stran- 
gers, or more liberally charitable tothe 
needy. 

“No kingdom could show a more 
valiant prudent nobility, a more 
learned pious clergy, or a more cone 
tented loyal commonalty. 

“ The men were generally honest, the 
wives and women chaste and modest, 
parents loving, children obedient, hus- 
bands kind, masters gentle, and ser- 
vants faithful.” 

In a word, the English were then, 
according to their native tempers, the 











best neighbours, best friends, best 
subjects, and the best Christians in 
the world. Good-nature was a thing 
so peculiar to the English nation, and 
so appropriated by Almighty God to 
them, as a great person observed, that 
it cannot well be translated into an- 
other language, or practised by any 
other people. 

« Amongst these excellent tempers, 
amongst this goodly wheat, whilst 

_ men slept, the enemy came and sowed 
tares. There sprang up of late years a 
sort of people,” [not unlike certain 
worthies of modern times,] ** sour, sul- 
len, suspicious, querulous, censorious, 
peevish, envious, reserved, narrow- 
hearted, close-fisted, self.conceited, 
ignorant, stiff-necked, children of Be- 
lial, (according to the genuine signi- 
fication of the word,) ever prone to 
despise dominion, to speak evil of dig- 
nities, to gainsay order, rule, and au- 
thority; who have accounted it their 
honour to contend with kings and go- 
vernors, and to disquiet the peace of 
kingdoms ; whom no deserts, no cle- 
mency, could ever oblige; neither 
oaths nor promises bind; breathing 
nothing but sedition and calumnies 
against the establisht government ; 
aspiring without measure, railing 
without reason, and making their own 
wild fancies the square and rule of 
their consciences ; hating, despising, 
or disrespecting the nobility, gentry, 
and superior clergy.” 

‘‘The nobility and chief gentry of 
England have been, even by stran- 
gers, compared to the finest flour, but 
the lower sort of common people to 
the coarsest bran; the innate good- 
nature, joined with the liberal educa- 
tion and converse with strangers in 
foreign countries, render those exceed- 
ingly civil ; whereas the wealth, inso- 
lence, and pride of these, and their 
rare converse with strangers, have 
rendered them so distasteful, not only 
to the few strangers who frequent 
England, but even to their own gen- 
try, that they could sometimes wish 
that either the country were less plen- 
tiful, or that the impositions were 
heavier ; for by reason of the great 
abundance of the flesh and fish, corn, 
Jeather, wool, &e., which the soil of 
its own bounty, with little labour, doth 
produce, the peasants, at their ease, 
and almost forgetting labour, grow 
rich, and hereby so proud, insolent, 
and careless, that they neither give 
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that humble: respect and awful reve- 
rence, which in other kingdoms is 
usually given to nobility, gentry, and 
clergy, nor are they so industrious 
or so skilful in manufactures as some 
of our neighbour nations ; so that in 
England it is no paradox to affirm, 
that as too much indigency in the in- 
ferior sort of people doth depress the 
spirits and dull the minds of them, so 
too plentiful and wanton a fortune 
causeth in them a laziness and less in- 
dustry: that state commonly enjoy- 
ing most peace, and order, and happi- 
ness, where either the moderate barren- 
ness of the country, or want of ground, 
or multitude of imposts,(as in Holland, ) 
do necessitate the common people to 
be industrious in their callings, and so 
to mind their own,. as not to disturb 
the state and church affairs. 

‘“* Moreover, of the English, espe- 
cially of the peasantry, it hath been 
formerly and unhappily observed, that 
then it is happiest with them when 
they are somewhat pressed in a com- 
plaining condition, according to that 
old rhyming verse,— 


‘ Rustica gens est optima flens, et pessima 
ridens !’” 


Dr Chamberlayne speaks in a most 
pauper-pinching strain. He would 
see much to gratify him if he could 
for a time revisit the upper earth. 
The next sentence reminds us of the 
believers in Sir William Courtenay :— 
‘The English people anciently were, 
and at this day are, very apt to hearken 
to prophecies, and to create prodigies ; 
and then to interpret them according 
to their own extravagant conceits. 

“Stabbing in England is much more 
seldom thaif in Italy, the English being 
easy to be reconciled, to pardon and 
remit offences, not apt toseek revenge; 
the true well-bred English have more 
of inclination to goodness, which the 
Greeks called Philanthropia,than other 
nations; the nobility and well-bred 
gentry delighting to be gracious and 
courteous with strangers, compassion- 
ate to the afflicted, and grateful to be- 
nefactors, when their purse or estate, 
not diverted by other extravagant ex~ 
penses, will give them leave to re. 
member them. 

‘¢ Their ingenuity (ingenuousness) 
will not allow them to be excellent at 
the cheat, but subject in that point 
rather to take than give; and suppos- 
ing others as open-hearted as them. 
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selves, are many times in treaties over- 
matcht by them whom they ovef- 
matcht in arms and true valor.” 
This remark has often been made 
since, and never was more applicable 
than now. It is Lord Palmerston’s 
only excuse. 

« The English, especially the gen- 
try, are so much given to prodigality, 
sports, and pastimes, that estates are 
oftener spent and sold than in any 
other country. They think it a piece 
of frugality beneath a gentleman to 
bargain beforehand, or to count after- 
wards, for what they eat in any place, 
though the rate be most unreasonable; 
whereby it comes that cooks, vintners, 
innkeepers, and such mean fellows, 
enrich themselves, and beggar and 
insult over the gentry. Inaword, by 
their prodigality it comes, that not 
only those, but tailors, dancing-mas- 
ters, and such trifling fellows, arrive 
to that riches and pride as to ride in 
their coaches, keep their summer- 
houses, to be served in plate, &c., an 
insolence insupportable in other well- 
governed nations !” 

There are persons now alive, who 
remember the great Sir John Gallini 
going about in his own carriage to give 
lessons in dancing. But that was in 
the days of the ‘‘ minuet de la cour.” 

«The English are generally great 
flesh-eaters, although, by the nearness 
of the sea, and abundance of rivers and 
fish-ponds, there is no want of fish. 
In former times, their table was in 
many places covered four times a-day; 
they had breakfasts, dinners, bever- 
ages, and suppers, and every where set 
dinners and suppers, until the time of 
the late troubles; wherein many emi- 
nent families being much impoverished, 
a custom was taken up by some of the 
nobility and gentry, of eating a more 
plentiful dinner, but no supper ; as, on 
the contrary, the Romans and Jews 
anciently, and the hotter climates at 
this day, have little or no dinners, but 
set suppers. 

‘«‘ Feasting, also, is not so common 
and profuse as anciently. Anciently, 
at a call of sergeants-at-law, each ser- 
geant (saith Fortescue) spent 1600 
crowns in feasting, which in those 
days was more than 1600 now. 

*¢ Since the late rebellion, England 
hath abounded in variety of drinks 
(as it did lately in variety of religions) 
above any nation in Europe. Besides 
all sorts of the best wines, from Spain, 
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France, Italy, Germany, and Grecia, 
there are sold in London above twen« 
ty sorts of other drinks, as brandy, 
coffee, chocolate, fee, aromatic, mum, 
sider, perry, beer, ale, many sorts of 
ales, very different, as cock, stepony, 
&e. ; a piece of wantonness whereof 
none of our ancestors were ever guilty, 

“‘ The ancient English vices were 
gluttony, pride in apparel, and ex.- 
cess of drinking. Some persons, and 
those of quality, may not be safely vi- | 
sited in an afternoon, without running 
the hazard of excessive drinking of 
healths; and in some places it is 
esteemed an excellent piece of wit to 
make a man drunk; for which pur- 
pose some swilling insipid trencher 
buffoon is always at hand.” 

The Doctor speaks as if he had him- 
self been entrapped. 

«© However, it may be truly affirm- 
ed, that at present there is generally 
less excess of drinking (especially 
about London, since the use of coffee, 
&e.) than heretofore. Duelliag, so 
common heretofore, is now almost laid 
aside here as well as in France.” 

The general prosperity and comfort 
of England is evident from the follows 
ing facts. 

‘* Houses in cities, that were made 
formerly usually of wood, are now 
built of good stone or brick, and 
covered with slate or tile; the 
rooms within, formerly wainscoten, 
were then hung with tapestry, or 
other convenient stuff; and all cieled 
with plaster, excellent against the 
rage of fire, against the cold, and to 
hinder the passage of all dust and 
noise. The modern buildings were far 
more slight, and of less continuance 
than the ancient. The houses of the 
nobles and rich were abundantly fur- 
nished with pewter, brass, fine linen, 
and plate ; the mean mechanics and 
ordinary husbandmen wanted not sil- 
ver spoons, or some silver cups in their 
houses, The windows everywhere 
glazed, not made of paper or wood, as 
is usual in Italy and Spain. Chim- 
neys in most places, and no stoves, 
although the far more southern parts 
of Germany could hardly subsist in 
the winter without them. 

‘* Anciently, the fee expected bya 
sergeant from his client, for advice 
given at his chamber, or for pleading 
in any court of judicature, was no more 
than 20s. and the fee of a barrister 10s. ; 
but at present it is become almost 
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ordinary to give some sergeants £10, 
and some £20, and to a barrister half 
as much at the hearing of any consi< 
derable cause; whereby it comes to 
pass that some lawyers in one year 
gain in fees £3000, and some £4000; 
and, in a few years, purchase estates 
fit for lords, and sometimes live to see 
themselves advanced to be peers of the 
realm. 

« Anciently, the usual fee of a doctor 
of physic was 20s., and one that had 
not taken that degree 10s. : at present 
there is no certain rule; but some 
that are eminent have received in fees 
yearly two or three thousand pounds, 
and purchased great estates, which in 
other countries is very rare. 

‘“‘ The income of the queen-dowa- 
ger was £60,000 a-year; the lords of 
the bedchamber had £1000 a-year; 
and the officers of the household seem 
to have been paid very much accopd- 
ing to the present scale.” 

The following account of the Post- 
Office is curious, at a time when we 
have seen its revenues amount to a 
million and a half of pounds sterling 
—of which, it seems, the Exchequer 
could spare one million ! 

«“ Though the number of letters- 
missive in England were not at all 
considerable in our ancestors’ days, 
yet it is now so prodigiously great, 
(since the meanest people have generally 
learned towrite) that this office is farmed 
for thirty thousand pounds a-year. A 
letter, containing a whole sheet of pa- 
per, is conveyed eighty miles for 2d. ; 
two sheets 4d. ; and an ounce of let- 
ters but 8d. ; and that in so short a 
time, by night as well as by day, that 
every twenty-four hours the post goes 
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120 miles ; and in five days an answer 
of a letter may be had from a place 
300 miles distant from the writer.” 

Travelling, too, had improved’:— 

There is of late such an admirable 
commodiousness, both for men and 
women of better rank, to travel from 
London to almost any great town of 
England, that the like hath not been 
known in the world, and that is by 
stage-coaches, wherein one may be 
transported to any place, sheltered 
from foul weather and foul ways, free 
from endamaging one’s health or body 
by hard joggling or over-violent mo- 
tion, and this not only at a low price, 
as about a shilling for every five miles, 
but with such velocity and speed, as 
that the posts in some foreign coun- 
tries make not more miles in a day ; 
for the stage-coaches, called flying 
coaches, make forty or fifty miles in a 
day (!) as from London to Oxford or 
Cambridge, and that in the space of 
twelve hours, not counting the time for 
dining ; setting forth not too early, 
nor coming in too late.” 

Farewell, honest Doctor Chamber. 
layne: the world would not suit you 
now, nor you it. Parliament-men 
do indeed still dine at court, but the 
royal hospitality has become more dis- 
criminating : and not a hand has been 
stricken off within the memory of man. 
The lower orders are still more en 

‘croaching than in your day, and the 
forty or fifty miles a-day velocity of 
your flying coaches has been increased 
nearly to forty or fifty miles an hour. 
You would have no pleasure in life, and 
we beg your pardon for this momen- 
tary resuscitation. 
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ON LEONARDO DA VINCI AND COREGGIO. 


ImmepiaTeLy before and after the 
completion of the triad of Italian 
painting, in Michael Angelo, Raffael, 
and Titian—so immediately that they 
almost seem to be contemporary with 
these eminent masters—Leonardo da 
Vinci and Antonio da Coreggio ap- 
pear. These, sundered as they are 
by the intervention of the qualities 
signified by those great successors of 
the one and predecessors of the other, 
and strikingly different in respect to 
what they must be considered to have 
separately effected, when their works 
are viewed in relation to the evolution 
of sentiment and style, and the pro- 
cesses of painting, present an intimate 
connexion.” 

We have previously seen painting 
under the iniluencd of, and dealing 
with, the most extended elements of 
the mind,+ in different concentric 
circles of perception, pursuing its 
course in dependence upon the mental 
constitution. The same dependence 
must continue to be recognised, but 
in connexion with less elementary and 
eminent divisions of faculty. Com- 
bined, specific, and individual quali- 
ties, now take the place of generic. 
The soundless voices of the authors 
of the Judgment, the Dispute of the Sa- 
crament, and the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin, have been uttered. Their mighty 
pean has passed.. The inclusive (in 
connexion with poetic sentiment — 
the epic) intellection of Buonarotti ; 
the mediating harmony of human in- 
ter-relation, or moral beauty of Raf- 
fael ; the outwardness, or materiality 
of Vecellimhas been evolved, each in 
their tendency, or essential character- 
istic, embracing one grand division of 
the constituents of sentiment and 
knowledge. But, within the are of 
these, the triform bounds of the know- 


able—the inclusive limits of the per. 
ceived—lies the sphere of their com. 
bination and modification—the varied 
scene of existence—the illimitable di- 
versity of thought, action, and physi. 
cal being—the ground whereon the 
passions “ turn and change together” 
—the constant advance and retroces- 
sion of particular powers—the field of 
the interrupted and blent operation of 
good and ill—of repose, or of 


“ Tearing, with rough strife, 
Through the iron bars of life’— 


the stage of extended and of partial 
endeavour, from the acknowledgment 
and influence of those “ high instinets” 
which 


“Are yet the fountain light of all our 
day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ;” 


to submission to the predominance 
of unworthy and petty conventions, 
which in constant succession bubble 
up, form, and dispel. This, reflected 
as it is in painting, not in conformity 


or merely in connexion with its sub.’ 


jects, (which, in every instance, must 
found upon, or deal with features or 
scenes of life in thought and passion, 
whether produced in abeyance to in- 
tellect, as by Michael Angelo, or to 
morals, as by Raffael, or to impres.- 
sions of sense, as by Titian,) but in 
dependence upon its exemplification in 
its diverse portions, or elements, as 
constituting the distiniction of the va- 
rious periods, masters, schools, and 
classes, remains in its unlimited range 
the foundation or data whereby their 
essential features must be discrimi- 
nated. 

We now, also, approach the time 
when forms of style—what may be 
termed its artifices when removed 





* The competition betwixt Leonardo and Michael Angelo, in the instance of 
the “ Cartoon of Pisa,” and the ‘* Battle of the Standard ;” and the ‘ Anche io 


” 


sono Pittore 
them as contemporary. 


of Coreggio, on viewing the “ St Cecilia”? of Raffael, seems to mark 
But, while they appear in some measure to come together in 


respect to time, the character of their works places them altogether apart, and marks 


them as belonging to different epochs. 


It will be seen, from the view which is taken of the nature of the painting of Coreg- 
gio, that it was unnecessary here to enter into the question, whether. or not he was 
acquainted with the productions of the different schools of painting. 

Tt Nos, CCLXXX, CCLXXXIV, CCXCI. on Michael Angelo, Raffael, and Titian. 
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from their original connexion—begin 
to assume a prominent position: the 
practice of peculiarities in the exercise 
of the means or material, to take an 
important place. In respect to this, a 
line of demarcation must be drawn, 
separating those, the style of whom, 
must be considered to be immediately 
dependent upon their expression or re- 
ference—the attendant result of their 
signification, and those who adopt a 
portion of style, (necessarily of an- 
other,) and constitute it the principal 
end of their works. But although 
Leonardo and Coreggio, with the 
heads of the Florentine, Roman, and 
Venetian schools, furnish an ample 
source of this description of pseudo 
art, or mistaken imitation, in others 
their suecessors, they in no respect 
appertain to it themselves.* 

As the first step in proceeding to 
state what we consider to be the posi- 
tion of the labours of these two emi- 
nent masters in respect to each other, 
and towards pointing out their pecu- 
liar or characterising feature, it is 
necessary to advert to a distinction, 
upon which the explication of these, 
and various other questions connected 
with painting, in some measure de- 
pends. 

The extent of the range of pictorial 
art was formerly noticed, in connex- 
ion with the view which we gave 
of the essential relation of the ge- 
nius of Raffael. It is now neces- 
sary to observe the nature of that 
range, or properly the just bearing of 
the term art, which involves the dis- 
tinction now alluded to.+ It was seen } 
that the expression of every variety of 
sentiment was pursued by painting— 
that it was one great language, or 
mode of signification, not bounded 
(otherwise than within its own nature, 
or the sphere of art) by definite li- 
mits ; that the law of the productions 
of no particular time, should be im- 
posed as the idea of those of another ; 
that no individual portion or frag- 
ment of thought or sentiment, or mode 
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of the use of its materials, should be 
pursued or fixed upon by art as asum- 
mit to excellence ; that Grecian sculp- 
ture is not to be the standard of judg- 
ment in respect to the tendency or 
meaning and style of Michael Angelo, 
nor Michael Angelo of Raffael, nor 
Raffael of Titian; but that each has 
their separate sphere, in relation to 
the wide development of mind and 
quality, which, from age to age, passes 
on, changing and producing. 

Art, considered under the just re- 
cognition of its origin and end, and 
viewed in its various phases of pro-~ 
gress and decay— at one period passing 
in its strength over one portion of ci- 
vilized society, it may be in connex- 
ion with mythic doctrine, as in the 
poetry of India, and the architecture 
of Egypt, or in elevating the heroic 
to the divine, as in the sculpture of 
Greece—presents one great whole, 
dependent in its several parts upon 
one bond of connexion. But in the 
face of this, its ubiquity, in one form 
or another—in defiance of the con- 
stantly recurring, and ever-living re- 
petition of its effects in different times 
and modes—in opposition to its inde- 
structibility, and the continual exem- 
plification of its re-animated influence; 
a singular solecism has frequently 
taken the place of an imperative judg- 


‘ment regarding it; which, although 


too mistaken to be generally enter- 
tained, on particular occasions, in 
various degrees, and under different 
modifications, has served to impede the 
full admission of its influence; and 
that not merely in connexion with 
notions promulged under speculative 
systems of economy, political or moral, 
which are alone fitted to meet certain 
data—to run, like fused brass, into their 
destined mould, and there stiffen. into 
rigid immobility. It has been deemed 
contingent and unnecessary ; its va- 
rious branches have been separately 
denied, or even held to be detrimental ; 
one muse after another has been 
banished from the codes of fanciful 





* Some names, which exercise a strong influence on painting at the present time, 


must be considered to belong to this class. 


Its vice clings to the art of this the middle 


of the nineteenth century, in various forms, in different countries ; but more especially 
in England, like the poisoned shirt of Dejanira to the limbs of Hercules. 

{ The signification of the term art within its own sphere in regard to what is supe- 
rior or inferior, it is not necessary here to enter into. This has been different times 


alluded to in these papers. 


{ No, CCLXXXIV, on the genius of Raphael. 
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moralists and legislators. But life 
does not acknowledge rules of mental 
monasticism, and the sisters are often 
seen whispering in the ears of their 
repudiators. Happily, man’s self- 
denial of his own faculties and powers, 
does not negative their existence ; 
otherwise, his extinction, intellectual- 
ly, morally, and physically, would have 
been a short process. Plato the divine 
—the poet-philosopher—the elevated 
moralist—the assertor of the divinity 
dwelling in man, debarred the en- 
trance of poets into his perfected re- 
public. Such are the “ calentures of 
the brain,” even of the most gifted. 
But Socrates, on the other hand, had 
pronounced art to be the only true 
wisdom. The antagonism betwixt 
these opinions, appears sufficiently 
irreconcilable. They are necessarily 
built upon altogether separate grounds, 
the consideration of which leads to 
the distinction which we wish to spe- 
cify. The objection of Plato bases 
upon the discrepancy which constantly 
must be felt to exist betwixt particular 
or individual circumstances and things, 
and the intimations or representations 
of art, which, in Bacon’s words, 
“ accommodates the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind.” It pro- 
ceeds upon a partial view of what is 
truth, and a jealous regard for its 
cause ; while the assertion of Socrates 
must be considered to originate in an 
extended and just apprehension of 
truth, and of the bearing and purpose 
of art being inherent therein. The 
decision of Plato, which in this in- 
stance is in singular contradiction to 
the general spirit of his philosophy, 
confuses fact and truth ;* the true and 
truth of Zeno. That of Socrates must 
be considered to result from their dis- 
crimination and separation. The one 
is the element of the operation of 
science ; the other, that of art. The 


[ Aug. 
end of science is to find truth: art 
assumes that it is found. The former 
makes the process of arriving at truth 
its care; the concatenated induction 
of results from facts, or particular 
manifestations of natural and psycho. 
logical phenomena. . The latter deals 
with results alone, and increases its 
power by calling into its service men- 
tal intuitions, which lie beyond the 
possibility of reference to the self-evi- 
dent principles demanded by science, 
The object of both is the same— 
the cognition of the final relation 
of things—truth. But the ground of 
art is where that of science terminates, 
It does not trace or elucidate: it en- 
forces or reiterates—expresses ad. 
mitted intimations, unquestioned and 
incontrovertible dictates. It implies 
the assumption or acknowledgment of 
data to operate upon. Science, unless 
in its most remote contingents, denies 
this. Science proceeds demonstra. 
tively—art dogmatically; it proves 
nothing ; it assumes its statements to 
be proved by their coming under its 
form or law. Science is the medium 
by which many of the conditions of 
civilisation are directed: it is pri- 
marily the means of regulating and 
adapting life to society. Art awaits 
the results of the experiences of life, 
and influences man and society by re« 
peating these. Science may, in par- 
ticular instances, be subservient to art, 
by leading to the apprehension ef 
ultimate properties ; but art, which, in 
its distinct and characterising essence, 
exists only in relation to these, cannot 
confer a like aid upon science. Science 
is the minister of nature: art that ot 
idea. This constitutes the strength 
of art, but at the same time affords 
the footing for objection against it. 
The scientific element is ever present 
and necessary ; being in its operation, 
in the first instance, attendant upon 





* An objection, proceeding from this cause, is. frequently brought against imagina- 
tive art in literature generally, but more especially against its grand feature of the pre- 
sent time—the novel orromance. However well-intentioned such may be, its short- 
sightedness is palpable. But while some departments of literature or art, remain un- 
affected by any such notions, and go on spreading in their effects; others appear to 
suffer. It may be, however, that one absorbs another. The drama, from being, as it 
ought, a great public monitor, is in a measure become a pander to a particular .class 
of the public : to certain rather obstructive demands than otherwise. It is not, as it 
should be, fully and freely a means of publicinstruction. Elevated sentiment must give 
place to melodramatic spectacle, shout, and strut. The stage at one time was des 
voted to the service of the church. There could not be rivalship between them, They 


might still be auxiliaries. ' 
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the physical needs of man—his bodily 
wants or conveniences. The useful 
arts are consummated science. The 
imitative element, or that of art, is 
inherent in mentality and sentiment 
only; and, where that is not sufficient- 
ly existent or dominant, cannot be 
apprehended. Lopped off from this, 
and regarded in an isolated position, 
each of the arts, in turn, may be sup- 
posed capable of being extinguished. 
But such a partition, if so sufficiently 
plausible in speculation as not seldom 
to have misled, is an impossibility in 
connexion with the constitution of 
rational man. 

Art and science are the two primary 
categories into which all record of per- 
ception must be divided. Their sepa- 
ration should form the first step in 
the formation of the ontology of the 
operations of the reason. Truth must 
in every instance be intimated in 
modes dependent upon one or other 
of them. They are the elementary 
exponents of perceived being ; and of 
that power which man deems exterior 
and distinct from his own mind—na- 
ture. But the use of this term seems, 
frequently in connexion with art, no 
less than with other subjects, to have 
been a labyrinth, which it was easier 
to plunge into than to find the way 
through. At one time, it is used to 
denote the creative and sustaining 
power of being ; at another, the per- 
manent qualities of things ; and again, 
the changeable and fluctuating. Here, 
then, it may be opportune to, in some 
measure, limit its signification, both 
from its connexion with what has been 
immediately before stated, and from 
the uncertainty which-has so general- 
ly attended it. There are two powers 
or forces in every perceived subject ; 
the one constantly evolving individu- 
ality or difference, the other intima- 
ting unity and agreement. To the 
former, in its distinct acceptation, be- 
longs the term nature ; to the latter 
that of idea. The last is the cognition 
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or consciousness (so far as such may | 
be) of the essentialities ; the first, of 
the fluctuating being of things. Idea 
is the architype which nature mani- 
fests; or by separate efforts works 
out. It is the intimation of the ulti- 
mate and final, meeting the mind 
through nature, or the medium_of 
language * by which perception is 
produced, consisting of, or being, va- 
rious individualizations, each imper- 
fect from its exterior position to the 
universal mind; but each of which 
is again connected with that, in dif- 
ferent degrees, by the portion of its 
unchangeable relations, which they 
partake of or signify in idea. 

The distinction betwixt the elements 
of art and science being kept in view, 
the strongest point of.contrast betwixt 
Leonardo da Vinci and Coreggio is 
arrived at. In other respects, they at 
once stand connected and opposed ; 
but in this they belong to altogether 
different modes. In the instance of 
Leonardo, it involves the essential 
character of his works; in r to 
Coreggio, it is merely adventitious to 
that. Leonardo was mentally a seeker 
after truth—a scientist; Co io 
was an assertor of truth—an artist. 
The whole endeavour and practice of 
Leonardo was experimental. His 
works are separate efforts; in many ~ 
respects, the one totally different from 
the other. Their sentiment is at times 
directed intellectually ; on other occa- 
sions, they appear to be regulated by 
moral impulse ; and again, the expres- 
sion of physical and material quality 
seems to constitute their intention. 
But in no instance can either be said 
to be thoroughly effected. In the 
method or material of their produc« 
tion, there is consequently a corre- 
sponding variety. If there is any 
binding sentiment which may be cons 
sidered to predominate in his pictures, 
it consists in a demoniac keenness in 
the expression of the heads, which 
leads away from and absorbs every 





* Berkely styles the impressions of the senses the language of God; man being by 


them in constant communication with Deity by their intimations. 


It will be obvious, © 


that the sense which is here attached to the term idea, is altogether different from the 
ideal of Berkely ; which merely stands opposed to the existence of the immediate cause 
of the impressions of sense, in any separate (or material) form, from their being in the 


mind. 


Its use here, as will be sufficiently obvious, has no connexion either with the 


denial or acceptance of immaterialism. His argument in respect to general or abstract, 
and particular or individual ideas, and his denial of the former, may.appear to be more 


connected with our subject. 
NO. CCXCYII, VOL. XLVIII, 


But he has there raised a spirit in order to exorcise it, 
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other portion of them. If there is any 
prevalent method, which may be con- 
sidered.at once ta belong to such very 
differently produced works as the 
¢* Medusa,”* and the “ Christ among 
the Doctors,” + it consists in a quality 
which was very general to the painters 
of the time, almost universal—their 
elaborately touched surface. His rest- 
less exertions attempted both the high- 
est and the lowest in art. It occu- 
pied itself with absurd and hideous 
caricature ; and led him, after years of 
labour, to pronounce his picture of the 
*¢ Last Supper” unfinished. He was 
an -experimentalist—the necessary 
precursor to the unfolding of the dis- 
eursive range of sentiment ; the mani- 
festation of which immediately follow 
ed. He is a dependent and aiding 
portion in the enunciation of Italian 
painting ; and hence of that of modern 
Europe. Instead, therefore, of regret- 
ting the diversity of his pursuits—in- 
stead of lamenting their want of con- 
eentration{—it should be seen that that 
which he aimed at was not compassed 
by any other individually ; that the 
powers of the greatest names consisted 
in the enucleation of separate parts of 
that which his ambitious intellect 
yearned towards the production of as 
a whole; and that it was not until these 
separate manifestations had been made, 
that another rose, in Antonio da Co- 
reggio, to take advantage of what had 
been done, and to attempt its union, 
but only to show that this was incom- 
patible with the entireness of its dif- 
ferent components, and that another 
limit—a distinct range of signification 
—was necessarily entered upon, less 
great and less worthy than those of 
Michael Angelo and Raffael, but, al« 
though less extended and engrossing, 
more elevated than that of Titian. 
Leonardo may be considered to 
personify or represent the general 
movement of art before its great era ; 
Coreggio that of the predominant di- 
rection of the immediately succeeding 
period. They are the limits on the 


opposite side of its highest elevation ; 
on the one hand, of ascent; on the 
other, of descent ;—as the like in the 
life of an individual, the mental phases 
of particular periods of society have 
their growth, strength, and decay, 
Leonardo was the immediate advance 
to the appearance of Buonarotti, Raf. 
fael, and Titian ; Coreggio the conse. 
quent result of their appearance. Leow 
nardo had imperfectly signified the 
demands of the mental constitution ; 
they had expressed or shown its most 
extended relations, of which Coreggio 
indicated the quiescent acknowledg. 
ment. Leonardo endeavoured after 
all—intellectual energy, moral beauty, 
and material excellence ; but neither 
became predominant : they alternately 
prevail, and are alternately negative ; 
leaving his character to consist in the 
variety of his effort—his distinction to 
be the outstretched arm and the ad. 
vanced step, at times overtaking and 
embracing, but oftener falling behind, 
and failing to grasp its object. 
Leonardo is the greatest of those 
who, in painting, sought for and accu- 
mulated its powers, and placed them 
at the disposal of others, who substan. 
tiated its widest circles of signification 
or sentiment. But he stops short, 
without in himself manifesting any 
consummated intention, or any great 
or influencing impulse. He is only 
the attendant or accompaniment to 
that in others, in so far as any definite 
purpose is intimated in his works. As 
a whole, his character may be said to 
present a synopsis of the scientific ef 
fort-of his time. 
But Coreggio recognises and verifies, 
and becomes, in painting, the repre- 
sentative of a wide division of senti- 


ment. He is the intermediate step. | 


betwixt the abstract, moral, and ma- 
terial qualities or bearing of the works 
of Buonarotti, Raffael, and Titian, in 
their unmodified and dominant exem- 
plification ; and their partial manifes- 
tation,-in connexion with the wide di« 
versity of expression or signification 





* In the tribune of the Ducal Gallery, Florence. 

+ In the National Gallery. Whether this picture is original or not, it is altogether 
his work, although it may be through the hands of a disciple. 

t The letter of Da Vinci to Sforza Duke of Milan, offering his services, is a ree 


markable evidence of the diversity of his powers, and his own singular appreciation of - 


them. “After enumerating the many qualifications which he considers might make him 
useful, he adds, that he can also paint, he thinks, not amiss, 
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which has since been produced in 


painting. The tendency of his works - 


is adherent to the desire of repose—of 
cessation from mental or bodily exer- 
tion—to merely human enjoyment 
within the pale of the rational, but not 
elevated to the sphere of the intellec- 
tual in man. Those of Buonarotti 
are altogether beyond this, the circle 
of Coreggio ; Raffael above it; and 
thosg of Titian below it, The value 
of his works rests upon the apprecia- 
tion of a state of being which is not 
actuated by any intense aspiration on 
the one hand, nor disturbed by con+ 
flicting passions or opinions on the 
other. His element is that of satisfied 
existence, not operated upon by strong 
desires or powers, but rather expresses 
the subsidence of these into reposed 
equanimity—a state of mind which 
denies effort—that would seem to 
make happiness its realm, without the 
exertion of the search after it. His 
painting intimates the golden age of 
man’s desire. Nor is it to be consi= 
dered an atmosphere of utter “drowsy- 
head,” but rather a land where 

‘* Cursed steel, and more accursed gold,” 
with their attendant masque of the 
godlike and the demoniac, have no 
place, His Madonnas are delighted 
mothers, who might be supposed nei- 
ther to have shed a tear of joy or of 
suffering, His angels have never 


shaded their brows, by bending their 


looks downwards from the radiance of 
heaven, His saints have reached the 
farthest limits of life, and carried with 
them the spirit of youth, instead of 
acquiring the more severe attendants 
of age. His great fresco of the 
“ Assumption of the Virgin,’’* 
blends the characters of angels, 
saints, and prophets, in one harmo- 
nious union of elevated gentleness. 
No portion of his works—of those 
which finally display his powers in 
sentiment, or in the manner in which 
the materials of their expression are 


employed—seems to contend with 


another. There is a refined unity 
throughout. “They are grateful and 


soothing, but not fitted powerfully to 


influence. While they do not stir the 
mind by directly pointing to its hus 
manity in its transcendental relations ; 
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neither do they signify a direct diyer- 
gence from these. They stand ber 
twixt passion—the tangence of mens. 
tality and materiality, and the dis- 
tinctly intellectual and moral, They 
intimate a balanced development of 
the forces of the mind, They do not 
belong to the epopée of life, to its 
drama, or its history; but are built 
upon the attempt to adhere to the dic, 
tates and experiences of them all—to 
fix upon and point out a sphere of 
sentiment which recognises each, with- 
out being of either.}+ 

This is the bearing or tendency of 
the works of Coreggio: constituting 
at once the source of their impression 
and the origin of their style—the of: 
ten eulogized harmony of Antonio Al» 
legri—which has almost alone been 
recognised, in connexion with his pe- 
culiar adoption of the use of light in 
his pictures ; but which was only one 
portion of the means (as the different 
features of style always are) of givin 
enunciation to the sentiment which 
dictated or impelled its adoption, 

The subjects of his works are wi 
a more limited range than those of 
any other of the great masters, The 
Holy Family, attendant angels, Mary 
Magdalene, or St Jerome, with in 
some instances a mythological incident 
or a tradition of the calendar, consti- 
tute their principal field. They are 
uniformly simple, and without excurs 
siveness of thought; and with the 
exception of the cupola of the Duomo 
of Parma, which amply displays the 
felicity of his powers in treating an 
extended arrangement, are generally 
such as demanded little intricacy in 
their treatment. No extended chai 
of thought has been pursued in any of 
his works, Eyen the expression of 
the characters of prophets and apostles 
—one great portion of the subjects of 
Italian painting—has scarcely been 
attempted. ~Coreggio is one of the 
most embracing, and at the same time 
limited spirits of the great era of art 
in Italy. He was extended in the 
bearing of his genius; but timited-in 
the ground upon which he exercised 
it. But its nature accorded with this 


- —salmost demanded it: his works be- 


ing marked by a remarkably combined 





* In the Duomo Parma. 


+ A combination somewhat similar, but under an altogether different impulse, remains 


‘to be noticed as characterising another great name in painting, 
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and undeviating intimation of their 
sentiment, and a confident reliance on 
the certainty ofits impression; and dis- 
tinguished by an uninterrupted absence 
of conflicting elements. Epic great- 
ness bears down these to its object; 
dramatic variety frequently demands 
their operation ; but Coreggio does 
not attempt to pursue or admit either 
of them. ‘The Last Judgment,” 
the ** School of Athens,” or “ The 
Dispute of the Sacrament,”—however 
much it might have been possible to 
have conducted the treatment of such 
subjects in a manner accordant with 
the particular genius of Coreggio—as 
they now appear, are thoroughly and 
altogether different from what his sen- 
timent and style would have induced ; 
the supposition of its application to 
them, appears at once to fetter and 
deteriorate their character. 

The styles or use of the materials of 
imitation adopted in the works of 
Leonardo and Coreggio, taken toge- 
ther, with the intervening modes of 
Michael Angelo, Raffael, and Titian, 
exhibit a connected passage or pro- 
gress towards a consummated point— 
the one of advance by experiment, the 
other of concentration by fixed me 
thod. 

The classes to which they appertain 
in the instance of Da Vinci are varied. 
His most important—the * Last Sup- 
per’’—is dramatic, but they are at 
times poetic in connexion with votive 
or religious purposes, and also por- 
trait. Those of Coreggio are almost 
entirely poetic, being votive and my- 
thologic in their subjects, and in their 
treatment the lyric mode of imitation * 
is frequently adopted. But from their 
general singleness or simplicity, not 
from any direct denial of its principle, 
this is not exhibited by him in a de- 
gree at all equal to any of his three 
great predecessors. But it must at 
the same time be admitted, that he 
leads to the approach of other modes, 
which in a great measure supplanted 


[Aug. 
this, the primitive form of art in its 
re-nascence—its accompaniment to its 
strength ; and only altogether rejected 
in times of deteriorated sentiment, and 
in obedience to modes which are at- 
tendant upon poverty of invention and 
confined purposes, which substitute 
commonplace for thought, repetition 
for imitation, worthless drivelling for 
art. 

In design, Da Vinci exemplifies 
minute investigation, without imme- 
diate or unhesitating preference. In 
a style which is the thorough instru. 
ment of a confirmed, range of senti- 
ment, he is deficient. He is scrupu- 
lous, but uncertain—he looks in every 
direction to discover, to find additional 
fact or data, more than to choose or. 
select. But this must not be misun- 
derstood: no painter is more labor- 
iously discriminating—he searches di- 
ligently, but to separate, not ultimate. 
lyto combine. ‘He distinguishes nume- 
rically and mathematically, . rather 
than by intuition. His line must more 
frequently be judged of than felt. The 
design of his heads not seldom pre- 
sents a valuable and marked intention, 
mingled with anomalous and carica- 
ture expression. They detail patho- 
gnomy, but often do not impress it. 
It has been said that the cartoon of 
the * Battle of the Standard,” t done 
for the council-hall of Florence, con- 
stituted him the rival of Michael An- 
gelo. But there could be little colli- 
sion betwixt them. The grounds 
which have been seen to be separately 
distinctive of both, preclude the pos- 
sibility of this. In execution, Leo- 
nardo was laborious rather than power. 


ful ; Michael Angelo, bold and rapid.’ 


Fresco was the method of painting 
employed before every other by Mi- 
chael Angelo: Leonardo, who spent 
a number of years on the picture of 
the ** Last Supper,” at the cost of the 
durability of his-work, adopted a 
method which admitted of recurring 
labour.{ The united intensity of the 





* See No. CCLXXX. on the peculiarities of thought and style on the Last Judgment, 


by Michael Angelo. ‘ 


+ It isimpossible to judge of this work, except by analogy with the others of Da 
Vinci. The copy made by Rubens, which has been engraved, is a disagreeable com- 
pound ofthe manner of Rubens, and the appearance of an effete attempt at the repre- 
sentation of energetic and impetuous action. 

¢ The surface of the fresco of the *‘ Last Judgment” is not rough; but that of the 
‘* Last Supper ” must have been, in a great measure, polished smoothness. A few frag- 


ments of the original surface and colour remaim. 


It appears to have been bright and 


transparent, It had been stippled, as his pictures are in general, 
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painter of the “ Judgment” was alto- 
gether different from the elaborated 
consideration of this, by far the great- 
est of the works of Da Vinci, which 
stands.at the head of all its class in 
discriminated dramatic expression ; 
and from the studies, copies, and frag- 
ments which remain, appears to have 
been the most pondered, and carefully 
produced work, in Italian painting. 

In connexion with colour and light, 
the works of Da Vinci may be classed 
under two divisions—his laboured and 
heavy, or dark method; and his still 
elaborated, but opener and lighter 
mode. In colour, both in the pro- 
cesses and in the tints, in some in- 
stances, he is at once subtile, delicate, 
and strong ; in others, artless, labour- 
ed, and heavy. Here, as in other re- 
spects, he was an experimentalist and 
a discoverer: and here only he should 
be judged, when he is enabled to throw 
off methods with which he could not 
rest contented, and fixes in that which 
must be considered to be distinctly his 
own. It is in this case that he appears 
to pursue a similar purpose to the 
practice of the Venetian school, and 
of Coreggio. They are, however, 
individually very different ; but make 
one quality an immediate object in 
their separate methods—the produc- 
tion of refracting surfaces, as in natu- 
ral objects, to which the lucidity of 
fresco painting directed their practice: 
the superior truth, and direct refer 
ence of which to the impressions of 
objects, they endeavoured to rival and 
possess—to carry into the more varied 
chromatic scale of oil painting. 

Da Vinci endeavoured to add to the 
expeaaren of chiaroscuro. But its 
individual exemplification—the simple 
opposition of light and dark, by the 
proximity of the one to the other— 
their obvious contrast, was still the 
base of his system. This had been 
practised from the infancy of the art. 
But his diversity of purpose instigated 
attention to it, as a necessary means 
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of painting yet to be brought into 
efficient operation, in connexion with 
particular ranges of signification then 
unintimated. He, however, very im. 
perfectly exemplified this. The sen+ 

timent which was to evolve its prin- 

ciple of unity, and subordinating con- 

centration, remained to be first clearly 

and fully brought forth by Coreggio,* 

and that which was to draw forth its 

fullest powers of opposition and con- 

trast remained to be signified by Gior- 

gionet and Titian. Leonardo in his 

smaller works produced greater depth 

than had previously been ‘ effected, 

particularly by the school to which he 

belonged; but in his larger pictures, 

he exhibits the application of no prine 

ciple which had not been before recog- 

nised. But by his practice, and his 

writings, he intimated the sense of the 

approach of discovery in this branch 

of the means of the art, which in one 

direction was pursued by the Vene- 

tians, in a manner accordant with the 

signification of. their painting, and 

consummated by Coreggio in another; 

while, by Michael Angelo and Raffael, 

no distinct dependence was placed 
upon it; thus illustrating and con- 

firming the position which we have 
assigned to Da Vinci, in respect to 
his effort to comprise the intention, 

not only of the heads of the Florentine 
and Roman schools, but also that of 
the Venetian school. 

What Leonardo endeavoured, Co- 
reggio effected, both in the significa- 
tion and style of his pictures; but at 
the same time produced works which 
are totally different, almost in every 
respect. The fresco of the Duomo 
of Parma, and the picture called the 
“St Jerome,” { may, without reference 
to any others, be considered to exem- 
plify his most consummated and fully 
indicated powers; for, as in the in- 
stance of the principal painters of the 
various schools, his pictures have been 
divided into different manners or 
stages. 





* The mind must ever be under the influence of principles or laws, which are uneli- 
cited, or unmanifested ; but until this is brought about, they are unapprehended as the 


subject of knowledge. But only as the subject of knowledge. 


They remain in the 


region of the intuitions: to come forth, if such may be, in their perceived and know- 
able relation with individual things; and their first intimation, under this condition, 


constitutes a discovery. 


+ Vassari states, that Giorgione was indebted to Leonardo in respect to chiaro- 


scuro, -. Conditionally he might. 


¢ In the Gallery of the Fine Arts, Parma. 
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His stylé, like that of most of the 
masters, is marked by a predominating 
fedtufe—a portion of the means which 
is more especially adapted to signify 
the end or purpose to which his works 
belong. Michael Angelo found that 
more particularly in design, and Titian 
in colour. With Coreggio, chiaroscuro 
became the most powerful agent* in 
the expression of the relation of his 
painting. In his use of this, in_its 
obvious or self-included distinction, it 
intimates the subordinated reduction 
of parts to a whole—an equipoised 
consistency and unity. It affects the 
Sense and the mind agreeably by its 
concentration, which blends into one 
the extremes of light and dark, with- 
out expressing their contrasted oppo- 
Sition. From being the result of a 
purpose which is distinct both from 
that of the mentalists and the mate- 
rialists of the art, but which partici- 
pated of those of both, it admits to a 
degree the principle of both—of the 
first, the subjection of its engrossing 
impression to other ends; and of the 
last, subserviency to the expression 
of the qualities of bodies. It is, in a 
staked degree, a structure founded 
upon an idea, principle, or law, in 
connexion with the perception of ob- 
jects, which is not to be met with in 
any fully exemplified form in the 
particularized manifestations of na- 
ture ; but, at the same time, the power 
‘or value of which is so generally 
recognised, that it presents (but it 
must be said in its abuse) a sort of 
subordinate circle of art within art— 
an epicycle of painting, akin to that 
of rhyme in poetry, both in connex- 
ion with sentiment and its effects, in 
establishing a kind of table-land of 
painting as the other does of poetry, 
which is not, in reality, under the 
atmosplieré of either; becoming a 
simple felicitous mode, which, when 
not linked to what is totally inferior 
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and worthless, gains respectability by 
its being a usage common with the 
practice of eminence.t But this, its . 
master may neither be accused of or 
blamed for. By Coreggio it was 
used and established (after his own 
mode) as one of the most efficient 
means of intimating sentiment. 

In design he is flowing and rapid, 
apparently under the direction of con- 
firmed method; which in his followers 
—who, without his strength of pur- 
pose, copied his style—became vague 
and superficial. It is large without 
being severe ; almost grand without 
being strongly impressive. It is the 
result of distinct choice ; but of choice 
which is ready to be sacrificed or dis- 
regarded amidst combinations of other 
portions of the means with which it 
must be brought into accordance. 

His colour is likewise the vehicle 
of a union of qualities. It is obedient 
to delicacy rather than to strength of 
impression as a general characteristic. 
It is contrasted without being strong ; 
blent and united, but at the same time 
distinct. It coincides with the impres« 
sions of objects in relation to sense— 
a quality which it possesses in eom- 
mon with the Venetian school, and 
many of the works (although, in re- 
spect to colour, they are generally 
disregarded) of the Florentine and 
Roman schools. It belongs to the ens 
veale—the real or positive being of 
colour. The surface of his pictures 
presents a combination of impasto 
with great freedom and elision, and 
at the same time complexity of me+ 
thod. 

This is the combination of the 
means, in obedience to the sentiment 
of Coreggio, which, as it in one sense 
may be considered to avoid extremes, 
and ably to embrace many eminent 
qualities, might be expected to meet, 
or has been said to meet, the grand 
desideratum— perfection. But, al- 





* But an agent merely, although frequently held to be the ultimate distinction of 
his works: according to Lanzi,—‘ I] suo forte, il suo magistero, il suo regno sopra i 


~ pittori.” 


We are aware of the sort of objection by which the data which have now 


been assigned as the source of the meaning or signification of the works of Coreggio, 
and formerly of Buonarotti, Raffael, and Titian may be met, from established narrow 


and partial views of art generally, and of the particular art which is our stibject. 


But 


our intention has been to endeavour, in some measure, to remove these by showitg 
their futility; and to arrive at the final purposes with which elevated or just art be- 


~ @omes co-ordinate. 


* , | How many worthless poems have, in some measure, been borne out by the adop- 
tion of the Spenserian stanza, or how matty more by the rhyme of Pope? 
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y though his works pass nearer to that 
6 than those of any other master, in 
ts. . connexion with a particular significa- 
yr tion or meaning, they are in this 
AS like those of others. It is only in 
mn connexion with a particular significa. 
nt tion that they are thus pre-éminent. 
It is not a perfection which embraces 
d, all—which measures the height and 
n- the depth of the range of sentiment— 
rs that masters its object, and changes 
r- its sphere—such as is unexemplified 
ue and would be superhuman—such as 
ut Homer and Phidias, Dante and 
ut Michael Angelo, and even Shake 
he speare, did not belong to; but an 
ce excellence which consists in the in- 


timation of a modified limitation of 


er qualities, by which the mind may be 

it moved to a pleasing satisfaction, but 
which cannot, in any other direction, 

cle reach the limits of its demands. 

nt \ Having arrived at the primary data 


for the distinction of the works of 
Buonarotti, Raffael, and Titian, and 
; having now traced their combination 


me in those of Coreggio, operating to 
eSs wards the formation of a class different 
_— from each, the grounds for the deci- 
m- ‘sion of the question, in respect to the 
nd possibility of their union, is gained. 
res In connexion with this, the points 
lly brought most frequently under dis- 
nd cussion have been the colour and 


ens design of Michael Angelo and Titian. 
of It has been supposed that the Floren- 
res tine might have been benefited by the 
sto colour of the Venetian, and the Vene- 
nd tian by the design of the Florentine. 
nes But these we have seen to be merely 

means of signification or expression ; 
the and it has been also seen that they 
ent have been produced (it may be said 


necessitated, as every line and tint 
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the bearing of his works, and (not to 
allude to particular or incidental de. 
fects) could not be changed without 
sacrifice in connexion with that. But 
it must not be supposed that the union 
of what may be called good design 
and good colour is here denied. An 
ample field remains for this. But the 
works of Buonarotti and of Vecelli 
are, in their final distinction, the ex- 
position of elementary qualities, which 
are antagonist and incompatible the 
one with the other, unless so mutuall 
subordinated that the strength of both 
is infringed upon and departed from, 
and a different sphere of signification, 
holding a separate dependence, is pro- 
duced. This is the condition, as Co- 
reggio exemplifies, of the union of the 
elements of Michael Angelo, Raffael, 
and Titian.* It does not deny that 
qualities in which they are eminent 
may be, or more frequently are de- 
manded to be, brought together, in 
connexion with very many purposes 5 
but it demonstratively denies that the 
purposes, and their proper exponents, 
the styles of these masters, can be 
united or combined, without destroy- 
ing the characteristic of each, and 
originating a meaning altogether dis- 
tinct from that intimated by the works 
of each. 

The range of exercitation, or it 
may more properly be said to be 
the absence of that—the negation of 
all directly excited faculty, mental or 
physical, to which the works of Co- 
reggio appertain, and by which their 
station or final value must be deter- 
mined—tlie reposed quietude to which 
they conform—is founded in the seem- 
ing conditions of the attainment of 
the continually influencing desire of 
man—happiness. They coincide in 
the terms upon which this may be 
deemed possible; they are based on 
the supposition of the balance, and 
equalisation, and silent homogeneous- 
ness of all his powers. This, in re- 
spect to mental life, is a midway 
sphere which may be, or is, charac- 
teristic of one class of mankind ; but, 
as a generally attainable aim of life, 
it is merely reiterating a truism to 





les, of colour must bear a definite mean- 
ent ing, however imperfectly such is 
cet, understood or apprehended) by that 
and signification, which, being radically 
al- distinct in both, demanded different 
modes of announcement. The colour 
sagt of Michael Angelo is the consistent— 
1 of the appropriate medium of his signifi- 
ra i cation ; and in the executive super- 
now eminently able. The design of Titian 
gid, is coincident with, and expressive of; 
row 
But 
ving 
be- 


Jop- 


- * Reynolds so far correctly recognised the style of Coreggio to be a union of those 
of Michael Angelo, Raffael, and Titian, and designated it the composite style, but did 
‘not advert to the @ priori foundation of the style of each of them, and of Coreggio © 
himself; hence he could not bring the works ef Coreggio directly to bear upon tlie 
question of the possibility of the union of these different styles, 
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say, that it can only be the mirage of 
the hopes of all. But poetry dreams 
of it; it has been the theme of moral. 
ists from the mythic dawning of their 
duty ;* and the modes of society 
endeavour to attain it in the individual 
and in the mass. It cannot, however, 
belong either to the contemplative or 
the active life. Grecian philosophy— 
which as a whole may be held to pre- 
sent one continued metaphysical ex- 
periment to discover an ultimate or 
final good—amidst all its labours of 
meditation and ratiocination, exhibits 
a continual contradictive illusion mov- 
ing before its philosophizings, in the 
supposition that there was the possi- 
bility of man, through the discipline 
of each sect in itself, conforming to a 
state of existence, which, generally 
predominant, would at once have been 
the extinction of that which, had they 
denied or not been influenced by—the 
impulse of man to pursue diverse 
objects, and evolve various powers, 
their systems which wreath round the 
supporting pillars of his dignity and 
humanity, would never have been, 
They required a binding colure, at 
once to separate them from, and con- 
nect them with, the perihelion of an- 
other sphere. By a transference of 
the notion of the self-contained per- 
fection of the Divine mind, made in 
inferior degree to the human mind, 
still, however, preserving the suppo- 
sition that man, individually, should 
embrace completeness, an ignis futuus 
has been raised, which, purporting to 
be the guiding star of his highest hap- 
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piness and destiny, has danced in the 
eyes of philosophy from the days of 
Thales downwards. But the creed 
which, as a type of wisdom, intellec- 
tual and moral, supplanted the subtle 
dialectics of Greece, in conformity 
with the constitution of the human 
mind, recognises human power to be 
in itself deficient in completeness, and 
places a standard of humanity even 
to the sacrifice unto death, in the 
view and in the aim of its endeavour. 
The conditions of man’s rational being 
—the elements of his reason—admit of 
no pause, no finally evolved perfection. 
The search after a happiness which 
ALL may partake of, they pronounce 
to be vain—systems of universal 
amelioration and equalisation, to be 
impossible. 

But, individually, he may lay down 
or throw aside his highest character- 
istics of humanity ; he may not degen- 
erate into animal life; and he may 
not obey the dictates of intellectual 
life, contemplatively or actively ;—he 
may become the sybarite of ease. 
He may banish mental activity and 
eschew passion, and thereby assert 
that he has found happiness. Philo- 
sophers to systematize, poets to sing, 
painters to depict, and men to believe 
in, and look forward to, the resur- 
gence of such an Atalantis of their 
hopes, have never been wanting ; 
nor of all of them to quit their post, 
vanward of humanity, and endeavour 
to themselves its realization. That 
they reach the happy strand, the cons 
ditions are manifest. 





THOUGHTS IN RHYME. 


BY ARCHZUS, 


I. 
My gay-garbed friend, much wonder fills the mind, 
At leaf-girt Adam’s stock so much refined ! 
The leaf has flourished wide in form and hue, 
And the man dwindled while the foliage grew. 


Il. 


Bid, at starry midnight’s hour, 
Dante’s organ swell with power ; 
Hear at noon, when winds are mute, 
Mid the woods Petrarca’s lute ; 





* The records of all sentiment grow out or become known in a mythical form. The 


only aspiration of savage man lies in the mythos of his religious creed. 


naked betwixt God and nature, 


He stands 
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Kindling list, at dawn of morn, 
Ariosto’s bugle horn : 
Let thine ear at lingering eve 
Tasso’s twilight flute receive ; 
That sweet music manifold 
Through the sense the heart may mould. 


III. 
EPITAPH ON A YOUNG SWISS WHO DIED AT MADEIRA, 


The exiled son of old Helvetia’s race 
Beheld these hills, and longed for Jura’s pile ; 
And soon, ’mid men of alien speech and face, 
He sank to death in this Atlantic isle. 


From country far, from friends compell’d to roam, 
Still she whom best he loved consoled his eyes ; 
And looking still to his eternal home, 
He found his childhood’s God in foreign skies. 


Iv. 
Would Beatrice unto thee, O friend, 

As erst for him she loved, from heaven descend, 
Make pure thine eyes with light from hers, and raise 
Beyond the terrene mist thy spirit’s gaze ; 

Then wouldst thou Dante see, where starry quires 
Tune voice and thought to awe-resounding lyres ; 
His front redeem’d from care, his lip from pride, 

No love now baflied, and no foes defied; 

His country there whence none are doom’d to roam, 
And Christ’s full presence not a foreign home. 


v. 
How fair the summer day of joy and light, 
How soft the liquid eve’s aérial dyes, 
How clear and musical the starry night, 
That. sleep in death where Love’s Petrarca lies! 


vi. 
Think thou no more of Words, exclaim’d my friend ; 
But unto Things, instead, thy labour bend! 

So Words, then, are not Things! If this be true, 
Thy Words of counsel, friend! are No-things too. 


VII. 
When reason serves at passion’s will, 
The Centaur flies from bonds released, 
And who should guide the strength by skill 
Himself is changed to half the beast. 


VIII. 

Sweet notes, to all but him unspoken, 
Attuned to bliss a poet’s thought ; 

He grasp’d the lyre, the strings were broken, 
And silence hid the strain he sought. 


A longing heart would fain have given 
A nobler life to. mortal things ; - 

But found that earth will not be heaven, 
Nor lyres resound without the strings, 
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IX. 
The region known to men as England, 
Is called among the Immortals—Thing-land. 
Alas! that earth's most fully fraught land 
With all its riches, is not Thought-land. 


% 
I look’d upon a steam-engine, and thought 
’Tis strange that when the engineer is dead, 
A copy of his brains in iron wrought, 
Should thus survive the archetypal head. 


XL 

Poor affluence of Words, how weak thy power 
Without the warming heart, the bright’ning head ! 

When Jove came down through Danaé’s brazen tower, 
It was not, mark ye, in a fall of lead. 


XI. 
A troop went pacing by in easy ken 
Of one who rested in his idlé wherry, 
And wonder’d much why heaven created men 
Who had no need to pass across the ferry. 


XIII. 
That mountains gather clouds I know, 
And bring forth wood, and fire, and snow; 
And when they teem with men, and teach 
In word and tone of human speech, 
I, too, to hills will raise my prayer, 
Make them my heaven, and worship there. 
But worlds of earth are only clods, 
Compared with him who digs their sods. 


, /a 

When the Titan brought fire to men on earth, 
Said the gods, the traitor intends to scare us, 
By taking a light in his schoolboy mirth 

Into Jupiter’s gunpowder warehouse. 


XV. 


The world sent forth a stately ship that long in glory sail’d, 

Until against that stubborn hulk the winds of heaven prevail’d; 

The ship was dash’d upon the shore, the wreck was on the foam, 
Though on the shatter’d stern was seen the boast—Imrzniat Rome. 


Again the ruin was repair’d, and launch’d upon the main ; 

With blazon’d flags and arms it swept, and was aship again :. 

By thundersound it strove to daunt mankind, and storms, and time, 
And traffie’d long, by force and fraud, in every richest clime. 


Once more it struck against the rocks, beneath the stress of heaven, 
And all its threats and all its wealth along the surge were driven : 
It lies a hulk in slow decay, each dull sea-monster’s home, 

And on the slimy stern is carved the name of PApat Romr. 


XVI. 
Thou whose mental eye is keen 
But to pierce the husks of things, 
Learn that bees were never seen 
Gathering honey with their stings.. 
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XVH. 


If all the forest leaves had speech, 
And talk’d with one rhetoric fit, 
What wonder would arise in each 
That all would not attend to it! 


XVIII. 

A Russian, looking at a map of earth, 

Saw England’s smallness with contemptuous mirth : 
Poor Boyar! ’twere a thought to break thy rest 
How large a spirit haunts man’s little breast! 

And, fill’d with what a thimbleful of life, 

The huge rhinoceros wakes for food or strife ! 


XIX. 


Loud sceptic cock, I see thee stand 
Upon thy heap of foul decay, 

And, crowing keen, thy wings expand 
To chase all spectral things away. 


What though the ghosts thy note would scare 
Be Truth’s ideal starry train ; 

Thy voice shall chase the lights of air, 

And turn them into mist again. 


Ah! no; a day will surely shine, 

When thou shalt know thy nature’s dcom, 
And seif-despoil’d of life divine 

Shalt find in mire thy fitting tomb. 


XX. 

How many giants, each in turn, have sought 

To bear the world upon their shoulders wide, 

King, conqueror, priest, and he whose work is thought ; 

And all in turn have sunk, outworn, and died ! 

But yet the world is never felt to move, 

Because it hangs suspended from above, F 
XXI. 

Good friend, so worthlessly complete, 

So deftly small, so roundly neat, 

The puniest apple being ripe 

Will ne’er exceed that pigmy type; 

But the ripe crab is worst of all— 

At once full-grown, and sour, and small. 


XXII. 

A Frenchman gather’d salad for his dinner, 
From banks where ass and pig their viands got, 
And mused if all that lies ’twixt beast and sinner 
Be eating salad with a sauce or not. 

It did not strike him that the brute would never 
Indulge his fancy with a thought so clever. 


XXIII, 
When he who told Ulysses’ tale in song, 
Roam’d blind and poor, compell'’d for bread to sue, 
From his deep heart he mourn’d the shameful wrong,— 
' Ah! sweet-voiced muses, are ye Sirens too? 
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XXIV. 

A sleeper, sunk in dark discordant woes, 

Scarce heard sweet music whispering through his dream, 
When, ’mid his dull dead life, clear sounds arose, 

Sung far in air on some Italian theme ; 

He shook his pains away, and half aghast 

Found Florence there, and all his dream was past. 


XXV. 

I saw a flower-girl selling brightest flowers, 

To deck with summer joys autumnal hours ; 

With swiftest glance, light hand, and graceful speech, 
The damsel gave a rose or pink to each ; 

And where she came, there brighten’d many an eye ; 
As if her basket held a warmer sky. 

Ah! "twas not there, but lay within the breast ; 

The sunshine warming that is nature’s best. 


XXVI. 

In Florence Dante's voice no more is booming, 

Nor Beatrice’s face by Arno blooming : 

But hearts that never heard the poet’s glory 

Have their own Heaven, and Hell, and Purgatory. | 


XXVII. 

I stood amid the Pitti’s gilded halls, 

Where art with noble shapes had spread the walls, 
Where Raphael’s truthful grace, and Titian’s glow, 
Shone ’mid the austerest forms of Angelo. 

Among the bright unmoving visions there 

Were gazing groups alive, but not so fair ; 

Gay girls admired, and counts and lords went by, 
Wits, artists, soldiers, connoisseurs, and I: 

And there came in, like ghosts in dreamy scenes, 
Three mantled, cowled, and barefoot Capuchins. 
No stranger spectres e’er confused our life 

Since Luther broke his bonds and took a wife. 
The men look’d dull and harmless, cheerful too, 
And stared as sagely round as travellers do ; 

Yet sad the sight, and worst of all despairs— 

To see contentment with a lot like theirs. 


XXVIII. 

True, O Sage! that mortal man 
Does no more than what he can ; 
But what can by man be done 

Is a limit known to none. 


XXIX. 


, 


ON THE FAUN IN THE TRIBUNE OF THE FLORENCE GALLERY. 


Though no Bacchante treads with thee the lawn, 
Dance on, and clash thy cymbals, madcap Faun! 

Thy heart goes leaping through each goatish limb, 
And shakes the flowers upon thy fountain’s brim, 
While the nymphs lurk and watch, and nature’s sky 
Breathes round thy horns, and drinks thy laughing cry. 
Though dead to our new world as funeral dust, 

So live thou on, and mock their dull distrust ; 

For thou art life itself in stone, and they 

Who heed thee not are ghosts that flit by day. 
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XXX. 
RAPHAEL'S MADONNA DEL CARDELLINO, 


Oh, Maid divine! beholding in thy Son 

Life more divine though first from thee begun, 
Earth’s loveliest art thou, wearing on thy brow 
The thought of something lovelier still than thou. 


XXXI. i 
THE TRIBUNE OF THE FLORENCE GALLERY, 


Where Venus shuns and more attracts the eye, 
A goddess chaste, though naked as the sky ; 
Where Raphael’s maiden worships in her child 

A new-born Heaven by nought less pure defiled : 
Where prophets old, in self-oblivion strong, 
From high walls breathe a woe on human wrong : 
Where gods and godlike men are imaged round, 
A nobler band than moves on earthly ground, 
Bewilder’d mortals often mutely stare 

To find how vast a life is that they share. 


XXXII. 
MICHAEL ANGELO’S STATUES ON THE TOMBS OF THE MEDICI, 


Ye crown’d unmoving truths that had your birth 
Before the swarms of things awoke on earth. 

While thus world-huge, star-high your peace endures; 
This busy life of ours cannot be yours. 

It quakes and cracks where’er our steps we thrust : 
Beneath your weight of calm 'twould fall to dust, 
Sky, seas, and caves, the night beyond the stars, 
Whose lone abyss no sound of morning jars. 

Your homes are these, O ye in whom we shrink, 

To see how calmly strength may rest and think. 


XXXIII. 
THE MEDICEAN VENUS, 


Woman divine! fair child of Grecian seas, 

Whose sunny billows gird the Cyclades ; 

Within all modest, wanting outward dress, 

Thou fillest this new time with loveliness, 

And seem’st, with head half-turned and earnest soul, 
To hear afar thy natal waters roll. 

Young joy of human hearts! the earth to me 

Is fairer now, because containing thee. 


XXXIV. 


THE BELVIDERE APOLLO. 


Bold and beaming in triumph looks the Lord of the Sun, 
With new victory bright over the serpent won: 

High, O Hero! thou standest unheeding of mortal ken ; 
Therefore, with all thy glory filling the hearts of men. 


XXXV. 
SAN MINIATO, NEAR FLORENCE. 


While slow on Miniato’s height I roam, 

And backward look to Brunelleschi'’s dome, 
*Tis strange to think that here on many a day 
Old Michael Angelo has paced his way; 

And watching Florence, in his bosom found 
A nobler world than that which lies around. 
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To him, perhaps, the ghost of Dante came 

At sunset, with his pride of mournful fame. 
By me the twain, the bard and sculptor stand, 
With strong lip gazing and uplifted hand ; 
The great, the sad, fighters in ages past, 
With their full peace fill e’en the weak at last. 


XXXVI. 
Old flaming Ages full of struggling thought, 
Of startling deeds by mail-clad spirits wrought, 
Of war, and faith, and love’s delightful theme, 
Of coffin’d crimes, and May-day feeling’s dream, 
High aims that gain’d too late their wish’d event, 
Good held secure, and lo! ere tasted—spent: 
Old days when blithe Boccaccio told his tale, 
And Guelph and Ghibeline storm’d in Arno’s vale, 
When sweet sighs often, ’mid a world so rude, 
Spread music through the strife no spell subdued, 
I would not wish you back, but oh! would fain 
See what was best of yours made ours again. 


XXXVIL 

Yellow, small:Canary bird, 
Sweetly singing all day long, 

Still in winter you are heard 
Carolling a summer song’. 


Thus when days are drear and dim, 
And the heart is caged as you, 

May it still with hopeful hymn 
Sing of joy and find it true. 


XXXVIII. 
Candle that in deepest dark 

Helps the night with friendly spark, 
I, too, could be well content 

To give light, and so be spent. 


Candle burning brightly 
In the darkness nightly, 
Better humbly burn to socket, 
Than flare up a foolish rocket. 


XXXIX. 
Many work to gain their wages ; 

Few for nought, but they the sages ; 
Who seeks hire, but does not labour, 
Cheats himself as well as neighbour. 


XL. 

The working fire is Action strong and true, 
And helps ourselves and friends ; 

And Speculation is the chimney-flue 
Whereby the smoke ascends. 


XLI, 

One without stockings may wear a shoe, 

And travel all day as the ploughmen do ; 

But delicate sentiment thinks a shoe shocking, 
So trudges in mire with only a stocking. 
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XLII, 
Be busy in trading, receiving, and giving, 
For life is too good to be wasted in Jiving. 


XLII. 
Think’st thou, friend, that legends lying 
Full of flowers, and gems, and gold, 
These to man are satisfying— 
These that were his bliss of old ? 


Think’st thou tales of fairy gardens, 
Now can feed our sharpen’d eyes, 
We whose hearts the present hardens, 

And whose science metes the skies ? 


Once were halls of clouds erected, 
Homes where only ghosts could dwell, 
And their builders sank dejected, 
When those thin pavilions fell. 


We must raise our habitations 
On.the deep and solid soil, 

And must teach the moonstruck nations 
How to build their heaven by toil. 


True, O sage! and great the meaning, 
But ’twere well to understand 

That complacent overweening 
Works with no victorious hand. 


Heaven is here around, within us ; 
This our earth is Paradise, 

Or the fancies ne’er could win us 
Which thou think’st.a fool’s device. 


High the hope that lures our longing, 
Man for heaven and heaven for man! 
Though our dreams this eredence wronging 
Oft obscure our Maker’s plan. 


Thou who scoff’st each ancient vision, 
Type and shade of better things, 

Think’st thou Reason’s dim precision 
Shapes a Heaven by wheels and springs ? 


Feed thy brain’s and belly’s hunger 
With some big mechanic scheme ; 
God is not an engine-monger, 
Nor are souls impelled by steam. 


XLIV. 
Speak not, but mutely think !—the cynic cries, 
Nor knows how speech in thinking helps the wise. 
Wise words are sails impelling smooth and fast 
The ship of thought wherein is fix’d the mast. 


XLY. 
A sage in rapture is a seer, 
Who sees his thoughts in vision clear, 
But only seers can read aright 
The prophecjes that seers indite, 
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And purblind eyes are led astray 
By those high truths from Reason’s way. 


XLVI. 
’Mid all the tribes of airy fowl, 
Nought is so wise as the horned owl: 
Ifin daylight he opens his eyes by chance, 
He shuts them again with a satisfied glance, 
For the rays of the sun make all things dim, 
And the light within is enough for him. 
While the hawk, the eagle, and birds as blind, 
Look with their eyes at whate’er they find, 
He in a method more sure by far 
Knows 2 priori what all things are ; 
And is, in a word, the profoundest sage 
That improves by darkness his twilight age. 
Hail to thee, wise metaphysical bird! 
Whose name in all dusky schools is heard ; 
Live thou, and prosper and spread thy reign, 
And soon will the sunshine intrude in vain. 
The rubbish of facts will be all removed, 
And Nature outvoted, and Light disproved ; 
For the purest idea lies farthest from things, 
And flash-like in darkness to being it springs. 
Hail to thee, wise and horned owl ! 

Wisest of all that have worn the cowl ; 
Greater than all that have e’er in the East 
Their souls from the bondage of things released, 
And, scorning to trace what earth displays, 
Divined by a guess all Nature’s ways. 
T houshapest, O sage! by dogma stern 
The facts that some are content to learn ; 
And, while thy sons thine art profess, 

Ever shall flourish the praise of guess. 


XLVII. 

To build a temple, more we need than toil, 

And piles of stone that crush their parent soil ; 
The hearts of men must form its deep foundation ; 
Its towers must rise on trusting aspiration. 


XLVI. 

I’ve known great wits whose wisdom all has lain 
In saying nought is true that’s not profane, 

And holding mysteries false that are not plain. 
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